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A GLIMPSE OF VETA MOUNTAIN. 


FTER a ride of more than six hun- 
dred miles outward from the Mis- 
souri River and across the level, far- 


reaching Plains, we awoke at Pueblo 
on a buoyant June morning, and found 
ourselves face to face with the Rocky 
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Mountains. Through some subtle influ- 
ence of the atmosphere we seemed to be 
still under the sway of the complete and 
empty distance we had looked upon the 
evening before. The rising sun touch- 
ed the picture with a kind of incredible 
glory, and sent little flashes of rosy light 
like fluttering ribbons in among the gray 
and provoking shadows that lay along 
the side of the peaks and about their 


doubtful summits. They did not ap- 


pear to be over a mile or two away, 
but if we had started to walk to the 
nearest of them, we should not. have 
reached them in time for dinner, for it 
was a scene in which space was a snare 
and the sky-line a paradox; and the 
whole great chain of ulterior curves and 
angles and queer projections, stretching 
north and south as far as the eye could 
follow them, suggested an alien firma- 
ment dropped to earth at the very-limit 
of things, with a void infinitely behind it 
—an idea which is really not so fantastic, 
after all, when you recall the saying they 
have on the frontier, to the effect that 
there is no Sunday west of Great Bend, 
and no God beyond Pueblo. 

We were an excursion-party composed 
of the Kansas editors and their wives and 
some railroad officers, and we were on 
our way to La Veta, and from thence up 
the Veta Pass.to the summit of the San- 
gre de Cristo range of the mountains, 
by the Denver and Rio Grande Railway, 
on the first trip of a passenger-train to 
that remote and lofty point. Our route 
thus far had led us over a country which 
only a few years ago was so wild, strange 
and nakedly extensive that it enticed the 
adventurous like the sea, but which the 
railroad, the Homestead Law and the 
proselyting land-agent have transformed 
into refreshing areas of bountiful farms, 
emphasized here and there by numerous 
tidy and thrifty villages, where there are 
circulating libraries and where the wo- 
men fashion their skirts with an organic 
accuracy not surpassed on Broadway. 
Then we had crossed that barren and 
glaring Sahara which is neither Kansas 
nor Colorado, for they both indignantly 
disclaim it, and now we were on the 
border of that other tedious expanse of 
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sandy desert which made the -old-time 
journey from Pueblo to Santa Fé a pen- 
ance of toil and suffering; and before 
nightfall we were to be carried in com- 
fortable cars straight through it also, and 
on up those forbidding mountain-fronts 
away off there in the west to the top of 
the dividing-ridge of the continent. 
The outlook between Pueblo and La 
Veta, a distance of seventy miles, is like 
a lesson in Scripture. There is on every 
side the same poverty of vegetation, the 
same yellow scopes of gravel and sand, 
the same brooding spirit of stillness and 
languor and lonesomeness, that you im- 
agine when you read the books of Moses. 
The broad desolate trail leading off yon- 
der to the south might well stand for the 
blasted path by which our first parents left 
Eden; those ludicrous little irrigating- 
ditches hunting their way across the ster- 
ile hills recall the ‘‘gutters’’ where Jacob 
set before the flocks his magic “rods of 
green poplar and of the hazel and chest 
nut tree; that narrow, fuzz-like strip of 
growing wheat in the valley on in ad- 
vance of us not inaptly typifies the field 
where Isaac went to meditate at even- 
tide, “and lifted up his eyes, and saw, 
and behold the camels were coming.” 
There are some desultory goats, too, 
wandering among the cacti, and occa- 
sional sheep cropping the spasmodic 
bunch-grass, and now and then a few 
swine for the Prodigal to carouse with; 
and at a sudden bend in the road a sol- 


' itary donkey turns his solemn counte- 


nance toward us with a look of recog- 
nition that is “wondrous kind.” 

The old and thrown-away appearance 
of everything helps you to comprehend, 
almost intuitively, that this region, so new 
to what we call civilization, so recently 
redeemed from geographical vagueness, 
has a hold on history that reaches back 
of the annals of the Cavaliers and the 
Pilgrims. As early as the spring of 1541 
—sixty-six years anterior to the occupa- 
tion of Jamestown, and seventy - nine 
years before the landing at Plymouth 
Rock—the Spanish explorer Coronado, 
with three hundred and fifty troops and 
eight hundred Indians, crossed over it 
on his way to the nebulous province of 
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_ Quivira — known to us as Kansas— 
an Indian slave from Florida having: 
assured him that he would find there 
‘‘a river three leagues [nearly twelve 
miles] wide, in which were fish as large 
as horses; ‘that the natives had dishes 
and cooking utensils made of gold and 
sculptured silver; and that the sove- 
reign took his daily siesta beneath a 
great tree to whose branches golden 
bells were hung, which were rung by 
the agitation of the summer breeze.” 
When he reached Quivira, after a long 
and harassing march through “ mighty 
plains and sandy heaths, smooth and 
wearisome and bare of wood,” and cov- 
ered with immense herds of buffalo—or 
“crooked-backed oxen,” as he named 
them — Coronado discovered that his 
informant had lied to him likea mirage, 
for the country had no gold or silver 
in it, and no big river, and no tree 
with bells on it, but only common 
prairie and a few useless savages liv- 
ing in huts of hides and willows. It 
is a comfort to know that the menda- 
cious Indian from Florida was stran- 
gled on the spot. Then Coronado re- 
turned, disgusted, to Mexico, and the 
world of isolation west of the Missouri 
attracted no more attention worth not- 
ing until 1719, when Dutisne, a French 
officer, came up from New Orleans and 
out as far as the western portion of 
what is now Kansas, where he erected 
a cross with the arms of the king Sep- 
tember 27th, having intersected the 
route of Coronado near the site of the 
present Fort Riley, which, strangely 
enough, is now almost the exact geo- 
graphical centre of the United States. 

The first American to explore the 
Plains, as all know, and to push on 
beyond the mountains, was the daunt- 
less Pike, whose name and fame Pike’s 
Peak holds in its perpetual keeping. 
Pike came up the Arkansas from the 
East in 1806 to the vicinity of Pueblo, 
and followed the river and its trib- 
utaries across the sandy table-land, 
Striking the mountains some fifteen 
miles or more south of the Peak, to 
the top of which he had intended go- 
ing to take observations ; but he aban- 
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doned the idea when he drew nearer to it, 
recording his belief that “no human be- 
ing could have ascended to its pinical.”’ 
Fourteen years later Doctor James, of 
Major Long’s party, disproved this asser- 
tion by going to the summit, and in 1858 
a venturesome woman made the ascent. 
His explorations carried the eager and 
daring Pike as far north as the source of 
the Arkansas, and thence south and west 
to the Rio del Norte, and the Peak with its 
“pinical”’ above the clouds was his guide 
and mainstay in every stress of reckon- 
ing. ‘ Indeed,” he says, “in our wan- 
derings in the mountains it was never 
out of our sight, except when in a valley, 
from the 14th of November to the 27th 
of January.” 

There are plentiful reminders of the 
Spanish occupation of the country as we 
go through it to La Veta—not in the way 
of apocryphal mounds or awkward and 
piecemeal ruins, but in the looks and life 
and surroundings of the very people who 
now mainly inhabit it. The faces you 
see are all Castilian, modified by time 
and loose morals; the names of places 
and objects all sound as if they might 
have come from Coronado himself; and 
the habitations—low, flat-roofed and 
windowless concerns made of sun-dried 
bricks—look like primeval eruptions of 
the baked and blistered earth. The age 
and the enervation of it all give to the 
scene an element of pathos, and win 
your ready sympathy; but sentiment 
vanishes and your heart rebukes you 
the moment a Mexican woman shows 
herself at the door of one of the huts— 
barefooted, bare-bosomed, with a gaudy 
shawl tied about her head, a baby in her 
arms and two or three dirty, half-clad 
little brats at her heels. Nor do you re- 
cover much, if any, of your tenderness 
of mood when you turn to the male of 


the species, lying on the ground in the. 


sun, watching a few nibbling sheep or 
lazily following a plough down in the 
valley—a plough which is simply a cot- 
tonwood pole with a triangular board 
contrivance at the end of it, to which a 
piece of iron like a harrow - tooth is tied 
with a wisp of straw. Boaz may possibly 
have used as idiotic a plough, but if so 
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history has kindly and very properly 
spared him the reproach. The fields, 
by courtesy so called, resemble minia- 
ture Jersey truck-patches, and contain 
wheat, pepper, beans, peas, and occa- 
sionally half a dozen rows of jaundiced 
corn. All the moisture for these toy 
farms has to be brought from the moun- 
tains and distributed through irrigating- 
ditches; and while it may be true, as is 
claimed in Colorado, that the Garden of 
Eden was watered in this baptismal way, 
it should not be forgotten that as a farm- 
er Adam was not a very pronounced suc- 
cess. The towns, of which we pass sev- 
eral, are mere clusters of adobe cabins, 
having nothing about them to indicate 
that they are likely ever to blend with the 
new order of things which is jostling and 
crowding them from their brown and an- 
cient serenity. But the skies above them 
are very blue and very bland, neverthe- 
less. And does not the Peak with the 
towering “pinical,”” away up yonder near- 
ly a hundred miles to the north, still dom- 
inate the landscape as it did when Pike 
first saw it in the dawn of the century ? 
When we arrive at La Veta we find 
ourselves at the foot of the mountains, 


only a rifle-shot from the entrance to the 


Veta Pass. We do not seem to have been 


ascending as we came over from Pueblo, 


but we discover that we are in fact 6970 
feet above the sea, or 2370 feet higher than 
we were when we started. The town is 
on a grassy plateau about two miles in 
diameter, that looks artificial after what 
we. have been seeing, and the houses 
are new, built of wood, and shaped by 
intelligent and home-like patterns. The 
residents are mostly Americaus, not a 
few of them having migrated hither from 
the far Eastern States; only out here they 
do not call it “ migrating :” they call it 
escaping. There is an air of alertness 
and ambition in the place, which is not 
without substantial foundation, we learn, 
for only the day before our arrival three 
million pounds of freight were unloaded 
there; and the scenery which frames it 
in like a picture is charming to the point 
of rapture. It has a newspaper, too, 
which helps to mitigate its nine saloons 
and its lack of churches; and the ubiqui- 
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tous tramp-printer, cheek-sunken and out 
at the elbows, met us at the station, drunk 
as a lord, to assure us that it was “the 
red-hottest town he had ever struck.” 
We were to go, now, over one of the 
most remarkable pieces of railroad in 
the world. Ina distance of 14; miles 
we were to make an ascent of 236g feet, 
or an average of about 169 feet per mile 
—the grade for two miles of the distance 
being 211 feet to the mile—and landing 
at last on the summit of the mountains, 
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9339 feet above sea-level. The maxi- 
mum grade on this route, it will be ob- 
served, is just the same as that on the 
road from Lima to San Bartolomé in 
Peru, but the average here is notably 
greater than there, the Peruvian road 
ascending 4910 feet in 39 miles, while 
the Colorado road ascends nearly half 
as high in a little over 14 miles. No 
other road makes a continuous ascent 
at all comparable with this, and only the 
Peruvian road attains a greater altitude. 


VETA PASS: SOUTH SIDE OF DUMP MOUNTAIN. 


Looking upward from La Veta, along 
the precipitous, zigzag mountain -range, 
across the great chasms and over the 
turreted wonder of crags and cliffs and 
peaks, the idea of riding to the far-off 
top of it all in a railroad-car is amaz- 
ing, not to say startling. You are eased, 
however, at the very outset, for the train 
bravely starts right up the side of Veta 
Mountain —not rapidly, to be sure, but 
steadily, and with a suggestion of re- 
served power that gives you confidence 
without lessening your sense of the 





formidable nature of the undertaking. 
Gradually, as the mountain grows verti- 
cal over your head and the valley down 
below loses some of its relation to the 
rest of the scene, the track of the road 
begins to crook and twist its determined 
course around repeated violent spurs, 
under beetling masses of solid stone, 
through weird and devious gorges, gain- 
ing in height at every turn, without halt- 
ing a moment and without any appre- 
ciable slackening of speed in face of any 
difficulty. So tortuous is the route that 
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Ue" VETA PASS: MULE-SHOE 


° 


BEND AND ROAD ROUND 
DUMP MOUNTAIN. 


,.° the engine is scarcely 

ever out of sight from 

the windows of the 

rear coaches. Frequently, the track 
is a mere scar along the giddy edge 
of a precipice barely wide enough for 
a car, hardly a wheel’s breadth re- 
moved from a headlong descent of 
hundreds of feet; and in one instance, 
when rounding a sudden and sharp 
projection just below the apex of a 
frowning cliff, suspended over a chasm 
whose depth goes down to frightful 
darkness, the train topples an in- 
stant with the impulsion of the swift 
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turn, and you involuntarily hold your 
breath, to thank God a minute later for 
deliverance from a supreme peril. Then 
you lift your hot eyes and look out to 
the left, where are the snow-cowled Span- 
ish Peaks, with their expressive and re- 
lieving majesty : just across the interpos- 
ing cafion they appear to be, though in 
reality it is twelve miles to théir base, 
and twenty-five miles on an air-line to 
the summits of them. 

We reach Mule-shoe Curve at length, 
and then we cease to wonder any longer, 
for surely there is nothing beyond this— 
except, possibly, a passage through space 
to the moon—that engineering skill and 
courage may not be trusted to accom- 
plish. ‘It is the boss curve of the uni- 
verse,’ said one of the officers of the 
road in his blunt Western way; and 
the figures leave no room to dispute the 
claim. It is shaped, as its name implies, 
like a mule-shoe, and is two miles from 
cork to cork, the centre of it resting on a 
bridge flung like a fisherman’s net across 
a desperate gorge between Veta and 
Dump Mountains; but it is only 750 feet 
from side to side of it at its widest point, 
and the upper cork of the shoe is actual- 
ly 375 feet higher than the lower one. 
It seems incredible, but there it is, and 
the ride over it gives you such a shud- 
der as you are not likely to forget. The 
curve proper is made on a radius of 193 
feet, which is without a parallel, the only 
curve approaching it being the one by 
which the Peruvian road crosses the Ma- 
yuyaca bridge, and that has a radius 
of 376 feet. In ordinary railroad-build- 
ing curvatures are mostly made on radii 
of 5730, 2865 and IgIo feet, very rarely 
going below 1200 feet; from which js to 
be seen at a glance the real boldness of 
this signal triumph over rules and pre- 
cedents. And it is a triumph, won, re- 
collect, in the very heart of the moun- 
tains, with an altitude of several thou- 
sand feet, amidst an intricacy of rocks 
and yawning gulches, with but a cat- 
tle-path for a road-bed, and the track 
ascending at the rate of almost a foot 
in every twenty-five feet. 

The fact that the Denver and Rio 
Grande is a narrow-gauge road has 





some influence on the nerves, and you 
cannot help thinking that these rapid 
curves and steep ascents would be less 
hazardous if the track were wider and 
the cars heavier. But the narrow-gauge 
folks are ready to show you that quite 
the reverse is true; and it must be con- 
fessed that there is force in their reason- 
ing. The tension-line of draft, they tell 
you, is parallel to the grade-line, and the 
curved course of the alignment of the 
train is preserved by the flanges crowd- 
ing against the rail and pushing the car 
into the curve; hence, since the wider 
the track the longer the outer rail, over 
which distance the outer wheel must slip 
ahead or the inner wheel slip back, there 
will be a certain extra cramp, the sure 
tendency of which will be to help the in- 
ner flange to crawl over the rail and let 
the car off the track. The matter of up- 
setting, on inclining grades or otherwise, 
they dismiss with the remark that the 
narrow cars are no more likely to lose 
their equilibrium than the wide ones, 
because the centre of gravity is low- 
ered to: correspond with the reduced 
width, while the lessened weight of cars 
reduces the momentum, at an equal rate 
of speed, to nearly one-half that of the 
broad-gauge cars. They are also ready 
to show you that they can carry one 
hundred passengers over the narrow- 
gauge with a shorter length of train than 
is required on the broad-gauge, and that 
the amount of freight necessary to fill 
sixteen wide-gauge cars, weighing eight 
and a half tons each, can be placed in 
twenty narrow-gauge cars, weighing less 
than three tons each—a saving in dead 
weight of seventy-six tons on the usual 
train -load, without any increase in the 
length of the train—the sixteen wide- 
gauge cars and the twenty narrow-gauge 
cars alike measuring four hundred and 
eighty feet total, and with a positive 
diminution in the required locomotive 
power. 

Directly under the singular bridge con- 
necting Veta and Dump Mountains runs 
the historic Baldy Scott toll-road, very 
nearly on the line of Pike’s probable 
route across this same mountain-range 
away back in 1807. His account of the 
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toilsome and intrepid journey reads like 


a leaf from the record of some ancient. 


anabasis. He left his horses and bag- 
gage, he tells us, at the base of the 
mountains in charge of two men, and 
with the others—twenty in all, Pike in- 
cluded—set out on foot, and marched 
more than one hundred and eighty miles 
over and along the range, arriving on 
the bank of the Rio del Norte the even- 
ing of the seventeenth day. On the 
fourth day out nine of the men had 
their feet frozen and the stock of pro- 
visions gave out. For the next four days 
they had nothing to eat, and it was so 
cold they could not sleep. Pike and 
three more of the party crawled out of 
the camp through the snow in search 
of game, “determined to remain absent 
and die by ourselves,” he writes, rather 
than return without food. Fortunately, 
they found and killed a buffalo; and 
then two poor fellows, who were so bad- 
ly frozen that they could not walk, were 
left there, and the rest pressed forward, 
promising to send them relief as soon 
as possible, but charging them “to have 
fortitude to meet their fate,’’ whatever it 
might be. Two days on they encounter- 
ed snow so deep that they could not get 
through it, but they dragged themselves 
along a little farther, and another op- 
portune buffalo was shot, whereupon 
they went into camp for two days, dry- 
ing meat. There another frozen man 
was left, and the terrible march was re- 
sumed—through snow three feet deep in 
places, along sinuous defiles, in the shad- 
ows of awful rocks, past trees with “va- 
rious hieroglyphicks”’ on them, and final- 
ly down the margin of a lucky ravine— 
until the long-sought river came in sight, 
and beyond it a “third chain of moun- 
tains ;” and forty miles more took them 
to the Rio del Norte, which they descend- 
ed some twenty miles, and there went to 
work to construct a stockade. 

This was the 1st of February, 1807, 
and on the 7th a corporal and four men 
were sent back across the mountains af- 
ter the frozen men, returning on the 17th 
with news that the one man who had 
been left alone would arrive the next 
day, but that the two others were not 
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able to come. ‘They sent on to me,” 
Pike states, “some of the bones taken 
out of their feet, and conjured me by all 
that was sacred not to leave them to per- 
ish from the civilized world. Ah! little 
did they know my heart,” he adds, “if 
they could suspect me of conduct so un- 
generous.” <A sergeant and one man 
were promptly selected to proceed to the 
Arkansas after the horses and baggage 
and the two men left with them, and to 
bring in the two helpless ones on the re- 
turn trip. ‘I must here remark,” writes 
Pike, “the effect of habit, discipline and 
example in two soldiers soliciting a com- 
mand of more than one hundred and 
eighty miles over great ridges of moun- 
tains covered with snow and inhabited 
by bands of unknown savages;... 
and to perform this journey each had 
about ten pounds of venison. Only let 
me ask what would our soldiers general- 
ly think of being ordered on such a tour ? 
Yet these men volunteered it with others, 
and were chosen, for which they thought 
themselves highly honored.” But, alas! 
they did not return, nor were the poor fel- 
lows with the frozen and decaying limbs 
redeemed from their snowy extremity ; 
and on the 26th of February, Pike him- 
self and his few remaining companions 
were prisoners in the hands of the Span- 
iards and on their way to Santa Fé. 
Leaving the bridge between the two 
mountains—one almost ten thousand 
feet high and the other over eleven 
thousand—we strike a grade that is 
nearly as steep as a common house- 
roof, and the roadway is cut into the 
flinty mountain-side like an incision 
with a scalpel, for the engineering here 
is closely akin to surgery. You feel sure 
the puffing and throbbing engine, strain- 
ed, as you know, to its best power, must 
soon lose its grip of the train; and then, 
glancing over the brink of the precipice, 
you think very fast, and in spite of your 
faith the eye is overcome and the head 
reels, and you wish you had stayed at 
home. Presently we do stop, but the 
brakes hold us there, and in a moment 
we start again, to stop a second time a 
few yards ahead; and then with an ex- 
tra and crowning effort we move on once 
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more, in a sort of writhing way, until we 
reach the plane beyond the steepest 
point, and there halt for a breathing- 
spell. Look across the valley now, and 
downward, and you will notice a yellow 
line resembling an irrigating-ditch along 
the bare, bold front of Veta Mountain. 
‘‘That’s where the track goes,” the con- 
ductorstells you. Ona level line it would 


FORT GARLAND: 


leaves at its top—fit type of a woman 
who has outlived her heart—is now dwin- 
dled to the semblance of a garden shrub; 
and far lower yet you catch a vaporous 
glimpse of the little creek among the 
boulders at the foot of the mountain— 
a mere map, all of it lying before you 
in such a contracted and suspicious fash- 
ion that an idea of reality is attached to 
it only by imagination. Then comes one 
stint more of slow and cautious climbing, 
and the faithful locomotive utters its shrill 
whistle of triumph at an altitude nearly 
two miles above the Gulf of Mexico. The 
first passenger-train has safely passed 
over the first railroad to the summit of 
the Rocky Mountains! 

We did not find the summit to be in 
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be within easy talking-distance of you, 
but it is so far below you that it seems 
merely a single rail; and that lonely 
cedar tree, fully twenty feet high and a 
foot or more in girth, which you recol- 
lect having remarked as you passed it 
half an hour ago on account of its stunt- 
ed and puckered peculiarity of outline, 
with the stingy but aggressive quiver of 


LOOKING WEST. 


itself a very inviting place. It was cov- 
ered with a sparse growth of low-spirit- 
ed and uninteresting pines, oaks and as- 
pens; and in some of the shadiest places 
we came upon a few ferns, myrtle-vines 
and whortleberry-bushes. Dead leaves 
and pine -cones were strewn all about 
among the abounding stones; there was 
not a bird nor a butterfly, nor a single 
vagrant bee even, to be seen or heard; 
and the wind crooned and wailed through 
the thin and tattered tree-tops like the 
cry of some lost spirit. At one point, 
strange to say, was a little pool of water, 
and when we stooped and tasted it with 
a kind of reverence, it made our teeth 
chatter ; it was simply melted snow. We 
moved around solemnly and talked in 
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low tones, and when at length we seated 
ourselves for lunch it was like a coroner's 
inquest ; for, high as we were, the sensa- 
tion was much the same as that of being 
in a cavern. And presently, as we sat 
there soberly over our sandwiches and 
cold chicken, we saw approaching us 
from out of the west two pale and tired- 
looking footmen—the ghosts, we might 
have fancied, of Pike’s “ poor lads’’ who 
were left to starve and freeze or be torn 
to pieces by wild beasts in this remorse- 
less solitude—and between them walked 
a grotesque white ox laden with camp- 
equipage. They could not tarry, they 
said, for it was late afternoon, and they 
must “make the valley” before dark, 
but they halted long enough to explain 
that they were miners returning from the 
San Juan gold-fields, and to kindly show 
us several little bags of glittering dust 
with the San Juan sand yet clinging to it. 

It is twelve miles from the summit, 
down the west side of the Sangre de 
Cristo range, to Garland, the present ter- 
minus of the railroad, and “the jump- 
ing-off place,” as they term it, for the 
mining-districts. In saaking the descent 
the grade drops 986 feet in the first seven 
miles, or an average of 141 feet per mile; 
and 633 feet of it is made in the first 
three miles of the seven, being 211 feet 
per mile, the same as the steepest grade 
on the opposite side of the mountain. Af- 
ter the first seven miles, however, there is 
nothing over 52 feet per mile, and that 
soon sinks to 25 feet per mile. Beyond 
Garland, for seventy miles through the 
San Luis Valley north and south, the 
face of the country is almost level, and 
from Garland due southward, along the 
projected line-of the Denver and Rio 
Grande road, down the valley of the Rio 
Grande del Norte to El Paso, Mexico, 
the average grade is as easy as that of 
any railroad on the continent, and the 
track can be laid in a virtually straight 
line almost the entire distance — 500 
miles —at an estimated cost of sixteen 
thousand dollars per mile. 

Garland is the newest of the new fron- 
tier-towns, suddenly evolved out of a 
chaos of sage-brush, rock and sand by 
the peculiar sorcery which always hovers 
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about the end of a railroad. It contained 
fifty houses when it was but six days old, 
and in less than a month the fifty had 
increased to over two hundred and the 
population numbered more than a thou- 
sand. Thereare drinking-saloons at every 
turn ; gambling is carried on openly and 
constantly ; and all through the night the 
coarse orgies of the dance-house isrefuta- 
bly attest the truth of the dogma of total 
depravity. It is a cosmopolitan town in 
the broadest sense, and all distinctions 
of race, character, condition, and even 
color, are levelled to a common stand- 
ard of what they call out here “pure 
cussedness.”” You will see white men, 
swarthy Mexicans and the most repul- 
sive negroes drinking, singing, gambling 
and dancing together; and as for wo- 
men, the painted effigies you meet on 
the public street, drunken and profane 
and flaunting their iniquity in your face 
without a glimmer of shame, reveal the 
sex to you in a light that no charity can 
touch with any redeeming shade. They 
are not to the manner born, however, 
these abandoned people. They are the 
gypsies of our civilization, and they have 
been moving westward with the locomo- 
tive ever since it crossed the Missouri 
River. They were at Sheridan and New- 
ton, at Hays and Granada; and when 
the railroad leaves Garland they will go 
along with it, the same roving and irre- 
claimable beings, living as the brutes 
live, and dying only by vice or violence. 

The supposed route of Coronado leaves 
the valley at a point near Garland, and 
Pike’s stockade must have been in the 
near vicinity of Fort Garland, seven miles 
distant. Santa Fé is 140 miles directly 
south, and 65 miles west is Del Norte 
and the gateway to the San Juan gold- 
mines. From Garland to Wagon-wheel 
Gap is 100 miles, and 50 miles farther 
will take you to Lake City and the fa- 
mous silver-mines. Then, if you wish 
to go on to Ouray, on the other side of 
the range, you will have to travel anoth- 
er 100 miles by the nearest wagon-road ; 
but if you are in a hurry and care noth- 
ing for names, leave your wagon and 
take the Horse-thief Trail, and you will 
get across in 30 miles. The stage-fare 
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from Garland to all these points is fif- 
teen to twenty cents a mile, from three 
to five days being required for the trip, 
and freight-rates are from two to two 
and a half cents per pound. There are 
stopping-places at convenient intervals, 
where you can get meals, such as they 
are, for one dollar each, but it will prob- 
ably cost you one dollar and a half to 
have your mule satisfactorily fed, for 
corn, oats and hay are each five cents 
a pound, and have to be hauled from 
forty to sixty miles. 

The scenery from the region of Gar- 
land is specially striking in extent and 
effect. On the north and east is the 
Sangre de Cristo range, on the west 
and south the main Rocky chain, and 
between them lies the San Luis Valley, 
100 miles long and 70 miles broad, with 
the Rio Grande River wandering trans- 
versely through it from the west to the 
east, and then southward into New Mex- 
ico. There are no clouds in the heav- 
ens, and the naked eye reaches across 
the valley and traces the outline of the 
remotest mountains to the westward, 


looking like the loosely -furled sails of 
some conjectural fleet at anchor just off 


the horizon. From the fort a flag is wav- 
ing—the same striped and starry manner 
of flag that the dauntless Pike brought 
hither when this was Louisiana; and not 
far away is the base of Blanca Peak, the 
highest and stillest and whitest of all the 
Rocky Mountain elevations.* There are 
a few straggling flowers here and there, 
too, for it is June in the valley. But 
overhead is December always, and ev- 
lasting snow. 

The white top of Blanca was the last 
thing we saw as the train backed slowly 
down from the Sangre de Cristo sum- 
mit to the corner of Dump Mountain; 
and there we assembled around a sort 
of covenant of stones overlooking Veta 
Valley, and gave the customary Amer- 
ican cheers in honor of the genius that 
engineered this bewildering railroad over 
the mountains. Then the genius him- 


* Blanca Peak is 14,464 feet high ; Mount Lincoln, 
14,286; Gray’s Peak, 14,251; Uncompahgre Peak, 
14,235; Baldy Peak, 14,176; Mount of the Holy 
Cross, 14,170; Pike’s Peak, 14,147. 
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self, J. A. McMurtrie by name, a man 
not yet thirty years of age—‘‘the boy 
engineer,” they call him —stepped out 
to thank us in a rapid and bashful style, 
and to excuse and exalt “the atrocious 
crime of being a young man”’ by saying 
that ‘‘a man need not be old in these 
days to accomplish great things ;’’ and 
he added a few admirable words about 
the folly of letting chances slip through 
one’s idle fingers while waiting for one’s 
hair to turn gray; and then we sang , 
““America”’ with fervency at least, how- 
ever clumsily, and cheered again as the 
bell called us back to the cars, and in 
a minute or two more were in our seats 
and ready for the descent to La Veta. 

It took us three hours to come up, but 
we are going down in half the time. The 
engine is in the rear now, and noiseless, 
for the fires have been put out, and we 
are to trust to the brakes alone for safe- 
ty. Weare very quiet, you may be sure, 
and several are standing on the plat- 
forms, ready to leap for their lives in 
case of accident, while others—not all 
of one sex by any means—turn their 
backs to the windows that they may not 
see the menacing danger. The brake- 
men resemble pilots at the wheel in a 
treacherous current, silent and wary, now 
twisting this way and now that, and never 
lifting their eyes for an instant from the 
track. Beside one of them stands Mc- 
Murtrie—presumably where the greatest 
peril is—keenly watching every move- 
ment, and laying his finger-tips now and 
then on the brake, as if he were a phy- 
sician counting pulse-beats. Half the 
time the platforms of the cars are tele- 
scoped, the couplings hanging loosely 
downward, and the wheels so closely 
crowded against the rails that they turn 
with a noise like a shriek. But there is 
no crash and no jar, and the speed is 
as regular as though timed by a watch. 
Mule-shoe Curve is passed presently 
with fear and trembling, but with per- 
fect safety, and the relief of it is as a 
forgiveness of sin. Now, another and 
another curve is left behind us; and at 
length we reach the limit of the break- 
neck grading, clear of the worst of the 
windings and turnings, out of sight of 
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all the most hazardous phases of the 
excursion. 

The sun was setting, but we did not 
realize it, for the mountains shadowed 
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everything, and the sky beyond them 
was an utter secret. The Spanish Peaks, 
thrust into the background an hour be- 
fore, were growing immense again; and 


VETA PASS: SIERRA BLANCA, FROM NEAR THE SUMMIT. 


Pike’s Peak, eighty miles to the north, 
was resuming its predominance over the 
intervening disorder of crowded and tum- 
bling heights. The valley ahead of us 
was widening too, and we could see the 
pebbles in the creek running hurried- 
ly alongside; and pretty soon, through 
some casual fissure away up where the 
snow was, a faint ray of blue and gold 
crept out on Veta’s bare and massive 
front and tinted the extreme edge of 
the great shadow with the merest hint of 
lustre. Then, as we rushed onward and 
downward, the ugly slopes on either hand 





were made mildly beautiful with a bit of 
transient purple, and the flush about the 
distant rim of the scene, deepening mo- 
mently, came meeting us over the bend- 
ed railroad-track. And then, at last, 
just at the exit from the pass, the light 
burst upon us in an uninterrupted flood, 
disclosing the little town at the foot of the 
mountains; and we looked back dazed 
and perplexed, half afraid to believe what 
we knew we had experienced, and yet 
deeply solicitous to make of it all—so 
like a dream it seemed—a minute and 
sovereign memory. HENRY KING. 
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ROUMANIAN INFANTRY. 


IDNIGHT. A lonely khan on 
the crest of a Roumanian hill, at 


whose base stretches away a forest. East-’ 


ward, a broad plateau, impressive by rea- 
son ofits vastness. Here and there, dot- 
ting the darkness which we have left 
behind us, camp-fires, with rude figures 
seated aroundthem. The musical clink 
of a hammer on a gypsy’s anvil is borne 
to us on the breeze. The brown Bohe- 
mian is repairing a teamster’s cart. He 

- will labor all night, and to-morrow will 
slumber peacefully in the shade of a tree. 
Midnight, and we are hungry and weary. 
So we raise our voices in a prolonged 
shout. No answer. 

But presently a huge black mass comes 
lumbering toward us. It is a water-buf- 
falo. He marches slowly, solemnly, up 
to the horses, sniffs them contemptu- 
ously, then stands impudently eying us, 


wagging his stupid head, covered with’ 


baked mud, to and fro, and almost per- 
suading us that he contemplates an at- 
tack upon our party with his crooked, 





useless horns. Is he the guardian of the 
khan? 

We shout again, and charge on the 
water-buffalo, forcing him by smart blows 
with our whips to retire, moaning and 
evidently considering himself a much- 


injured beast. Still no answer. 

We batter at the door of the khan with 
all our might, and once more halloo with 
full force. Now the dogs awaken. They 
had forgotten for a few moments to bay 
the moon, and had snatched a fitful nap, 
but our third shout brings them around 
us in almost formidable numbers. One 
or two brutes leap up to snap at us, and 
the little horses snort with terror; for your 
true Roumanian dog has very much of 
the wolf left in him, and will lunch off a 
live traveller from time to time, while a 
dead one is always acceptable. Just as 
we meditate firing our revolvers into the 
pack of clamorous dogs a curious figure 
approaches. One glance is sufficient to 
reveal that it is the night-watchman of 
the locality. He is a shambling, awk- 
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ward youth, clad in red leggings, a stuff- 
ed short jacket and a sheepskin cap. In 
one hand he carries a long and antiqua- 
ted gun, in the other a knife in a wood- 
en scabbard, from which an elaborately- 
carved handle of bone protrudes. With- 
out vouchsafing us a single word he steps 
to the side of the khan’s low wall, and 
in a shrill voice addresses a series of re- 
proaches to some unknown person with- 
in. The language is not choice, so I will 
not repeat it. Presently a wide door 
swings open, and the youth, sa- 
luting us with the knife, sham- 
bles into the shadows again, the 
dogs, who evidently recognize 
his authority, respectfully fol- 
lowing him. 

Dismounting from our jaded 
horses, we enter the chief room 
of the khan. On its mud floor 
half a dozen figures are stretch- 
ed, and we can dimly see that 
they arehuman. Near the wall 
a large black hog reclines, in- 
dulging in dreams of a porcine 
paradise. The light of the fee- 
ble lamp which the master of the 
khan carries in his hand enables 
us to see this, as well as to re- 
mark that fowls roost over the 
fireplace, and that a gaunt dog 
shows his teeth from a recess 
near that occupied by the swine. 
On the right hand from the en- 
trance is a small room, the only 
furniture in which is a long 
wooden bench in front of a 
coarse counter, and a few casks 
of wine backed against the wall. 
On the left is the room in which 
we are to sleep. A low divan 
extends around three sides of this small 
and uninviting chamber; and on the 
window-sills are placed painted images 
of St. George and St. Michael. A ro- 
sary hangs from a wooden. peg, and an 
ancient gun, of such complicated mech- 
anism that it must require a liberal edu- 
cation to fire it off, stands in a corner. 
A Turkish water-basin and pitcher of 
beaten metal sit on the floor. A faint 
odor of burned garlic and cheap wine 


pervades the whole khan, and we awake 
Vor. XXI.—34 
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in the morning impressed with the feeling 
that we have been immersed in a bath 
impregnated with those subtle aromas. 

The host, who is the only person in 
the village who appears to possess a 
whole coat, looks bewildered when ask- 
ed by our guide if he can furnish the 
materials for breakfast. He rolls a ciga- 
rette, looks helplessly from side to side, 
and at last begins a series of apologies. 
The hens had laid some eggs yesterday, 
but Russian officers on the way to Bul- 








ROUMANIAN PEASANTS. 


garia had purchased them. He does 
not like to kill his chickens. He is not 
sure there is any bread left in the house. 
As for meat, where can it be found? 
Certainly none of the inhabitants have 
any. Cheering prospect! On what, then, 
do the villagers subsist? The guide leads 


us to the door opening into the huge 


barnyard of the khan and points to the 
driver of our wagon, who is seated on 
the ground with a bit of straw spread 
before him. On this straw is a small 
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loaf of black bread, a large piece of 
white cheesé and a little clay pot filled 
with coarse hominy. Near by stands an 
earthen vase containing water. ‘“ That is 
the stuff that the villagers eat,” said the 
guide. ‘Sometimes they take the trou- 
ble to cook meat: it is easy enough to 
get, but they are generally too lazy to 
prepare it. See! this is the end of the 
world. How can you expect civilization 
here?’ We go out through a gate in the 
wall, and look at the village. My first 
thought is, that I have suddenly been 
transported to Africa. Surely, these low, 
wattled huts, with round tops, with tiny 
doors and scarcely any windows, are Af- 
rican in form; and the dark faces peering 
suspiciously from behind bits of fencing, 
are they not those of negroes? 

The strong men and women are afield, 
working actively before the heat of the 
day comes on, and only the children, 
the superannuated folk and the dogs re- 
main in the village. Most.of the youth- 


ful population, from the age of four to 
fourteen, is naked, and leaps and runs 
unashamed along the hard roads be- 


tween the huts. The only indication of 
real civilization in this community is a 
steam threshing-machine, which one of 
the landed proprietors of the neighbor- 
hood erected only last year. There is 
no church, no school, no public building 
of any kind. No inhabitant seems to 
know anything of the country ten miles 
beyond his village. There is more in- 
telligence among the wandering gypsies 
than in these stupid tillers of the soil, who 
are content with so little, and who fancy 
that the Roumanian principality is the 
whole world. 

This is, however, an exceptionally 
degraded section. We have passed 
through neat and handsome villages, 
where the small cottages, with the noisy 
storks clacking on their roofs, were 
grouped in picturesque fashion, and 
where the Greek church spire pointed 
heavenward and the primary school 
was housed in a decent structure. Pret- 
ty girls in gay costumes were gathered 
at the fountains, and stout men, leading 


bullocks attached to carts laden with the | 
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caps and saluted us gracefully. But 
here, in this sun-baked, sun-swept, sun- 
burnished land, the men are surly, the 
women ugly, the children saucy and 
vicious. We begin to feel out of tem- 
per with this strange Roumanian prov- 
ince. 

Presently we recover our equanimity, 
for our wagoner, having thoughtfully 
finished his own breakfast first, man- 
ages to collect scraps enough for us, 
and my companions and I can at last 
ride on across the seemingly endless 
plains, through the forests of rustling 
corn, toward Bucharest. The sun is hot: 
each horse, as he plunges his hoofs into 
the fine sand in the way, causes a dense 
cloud of dust to rise. As far as the eye 
can reach we can see the level plain be- 
fore us, and a long row of well-sweeps 
—which seem beckoning to us with their 
weird arms to hasten forward—mark the 
spots at which we must not fail to pause 
and refresh our horses with water. The 
Roumanian traveller offers drink to his 
steed every half hour: the beast moist- 
ens his lips, pricks up his ears, which 
were beginning to droop, and continues 
much encouraged. 

The distances between these wells are 
strewn with the skeletons of bullocks and 
horses which have perished by the way: 
the deadening heat under which unfor- 
tunate animals are often compelled to 
drag heavy burdens twelve or sixteen 
hours daily is fatal to them. It isa pain- 
ful sight to see poor oxen, with tongues 
lolling out and eyes protruding from their 
sockets, struggling to reach a well before 
the death-stroke falls upon them. The 
unlucky teamster who finds himself 
stranded on the sands by the loss of his 
team betakes himself to the whimsical 
objurgation of which the Roumanian 
peasants are so fond, then lights his 
cigarette and sits down philosophically 
until help arrives. In the open country 
in Roumania, as in Turkey, no one takes 
the precaution to bury carrion; and he 
who has ever been unfortunate enough 
to pitch his camp in the vicinity of some 
perished beasts of burden will never for- 
get it. 


crops from the rich lands, doffed their ! ‘ On our journey from the Danube back 
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to Bucharest we discovered that the only 
way to secure attention in the Roumanian 
villages of the section through which we 
were then passing was to command it. 
The peasants understood commerce but 
very. faintly: an offer to buy food and 
grain was received much as a request 
for alms would be in Western Europe ; 
but peremptory orders, though not much 
to the peasant’s taste, were effectual. In 
this he much resembles his Bulgarian 
neighbor on the other side of the 
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port of free schools, but the villagers 
plead their extreme misery as an ex- 
cuse, and prefer to keep their children 
steadily at work as soon as they are 
strong enough to go afield, rather than 
to accord them time to study. There 
were, nevertheless, but a few years since 
nearly sixty-five thousand children fre- 
quenting rural primary schools, and 
twenty-seven thousand were receiving 
elementary education in city schools. 





Danube. The stubbornness of the 
Roumanian with regard to some 
matters is remarkable, and is doubt- 
less attributable to the independ- 
ence that has crept into his charac- 
ter with the adoption of the exceed- 
ingly liberal new political constitu- 
tion of the country. In endeavor- 
ing to purchase some of the bright 
although coarsely - patterned car- 
pets which the peasant - women 
weave there is no chance for barter. 
You may take or leave a carpet as 
you please: no persuasion can alter 
the price primarily fixed upon it. 
Perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of Roumania is the enor- 
mous difference between the vil- 
lages and the towns of moderate 
size, as well as the cities. Louis 
Blanc says that in France there is 
an abyss between the city and the 
country; and this would certainly 
seem to be the case in the Wal- 
lachian principality. The towns 
are full of activity, and in certain 
kinds of trade manifest real ener- 
gy, but five miles from any town 
most of the villages are semi-bar- 
baric. No Roumanians whom I 
met could give me the true reason for 
this fact. They spoke with discouraged 
tone of the burdens of war and the slow 
progress of education consequent upon 
the poverty of the country. But it must 
not be supposed that Roumania is in- 
different to the cause of national edu- 
cation. The constitution provides for a 
liberal primary instruction, and renders 
it compulsory “wherever schools are es- 
tablished.” Each village or district is 
Supposed to provide funds for the sup- 
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Instruction in Roumania is divided, as 
in France, into three grades—primary, 
secondary and superior or professional. 
In the highest grade the Roumanians 
have numerous establishments which 
will bear favorable comparison with 
similar ones in other lands. 

The khan, the monastery and the vil- 
lager’s hut being the only shelters for 
the traveller across the mighty plains 
or through the rugged mountains of 
the principality, it is not astonishing that 
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when he arrives in Bucharest, the cap- 
ital, he is ready to bestow upon it all the 
extravagant titles which it has received 
during the last generation, such as “The 
City of Pleasure,” “Paris in the East,” 
“The Wanderer’s Paradise,” etc. After 
months of weary wandering in Turkey- 
in-Europe he who reaches the well-kept 
and handsome streets of the new quar- 
ter of Bucharest, who finds himself once 
more dazzled by the glitter of European 
uniforms and surrounded by evidences 
of luxury and fashion, the very memory 
of which had begun to fade from his 
mind, is amazed and enchanted. It is 
like coming out of a dreary desert di- 
rectly upon a garden filled with choice 
and beautiful flowers, with rippling riv- 
ulets and plashing fountains. We en- 
tered Bucharest from the plains, and so 
its picturesqueness and the magic of the 
change were both enhanced.- Advan- 
cing rapidly, two hours before sunset, 
toward the town, which I could see be- 
fore me miles away, I could observe 
nothing specially attractive in its ap- 
pearance. But as I reached the vicinity 


of a long line of massive ancient build- 
ings in the outskirts of Bucharest, the 
sun was just deluging their gayly-paint- 
ed and decorated walls with floods of 
light. The picture was a lovely one, and 


distinctly original. I rode on in a kind 
of spell, produced by the mystical after- 
glow, through narrow lanes lined on ei- 
ther side with liliputian houses set down 
in the middle of green lawns; under 
frowning arches; through alleys paved 
with stones, each one of which seemed 
struggling out of the earth to smite the 
impertinent new-comer ; past a convent 
with its portal covered with pictures of 
the saints and martyrs; past a grim mod- 
ern barrack, in front of which stood a 
swart sentry holding a drawn sword; then 
over a naked parade ground ; and final- 
ly, in rugged and unimposing procession, 
my companions and I drew rein on a 
boulevard no whit inferior in magnif- 
icence, as far as it extended, to those 
of Paris, and alighted at a palatial hotel 
which formed a curious contrast to the 
khan before whose door a few evenings 
previous we had loudly clamored. 
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The Roumanians are very proud of 
their capital, which is the most import- 
ant city in all the Danubian principal- 
ities, and has an entertaining history. 
Belgrade is but a miserable village com- 
pared with Bucuresci (pronounce Bou- 
courecht if you wish to represent faith- 
fully to yourself the Wallachian name 
of the city). There are so many legends 
concerning the origin of this quaint name 
that people generally choose that which 
pleases their fancy most. The intelli- 
gent classes seem to divide their prefer- 
ence between two stories. The first ex- 
plains the manner in which Bucharest 
gained the sobriquet of “City of Pleas- 
ure.” It is related that once upon a 
time, when the Turks had invaded Wal- 
lachia, before retiring they demanded a 
tribute of ten thousand ducats and five 
hundred boys. Great was the indigna- 
tion at this insolent demand; and the 
result was a battle, in which Mercea the 
Elder defeated the Ottomans with terrific 
slaughter and compelled the survivors to 
fly. Thankful for his victory, he built a 
memorial church and a princely palace 
at a spot which is now the site of Bu- 
charest, and which is supposed to have 
gained its name at that time from the 
many rejoicings over victory, as bucurie 
in the Roumanian tongue means “joy.” 
This legend being somewhat misty, oth- 
ers believe that Bucharest takes its name 
from an historical shepherd named Bu- 
cur, who in ancient times pastured his 
flock on a hill now occupied by the ca- 
thedral and legislative palace, and who 
had there built a chapel to St. Athana- 
sius, as well as a hut for himself. His 
children are supposed to have taken the 
name of the Bucuresci, the plural of Bu- 
cur, according to the custom, and to have 
given it to the hamlet which their father 
had founded. Macarius, the patriarch 
of Antioch, who visited the town about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, 
has left in his memoirs the statement 
that it then had one hundred thousand 
inhabitants, six thousand houses and 
forty churches and monasteries. Since 
that time, despite most frightful visita- 
tions of pestilence—to which it appears 
to have been particularly subject during 
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the last century—despite conflagrations 
and wars and foreign occupations, it has 
grown to comprise within its limits near- 
ly two hundred and fifty thousand peo- 
ple. The plague has not visited Bucha- 
rest since 1813, when seventy thousand 
persons perished in less than six weeks. 
The principality hardly rallied for a gen- 
eration after this crushing blow. Turk, 
Russian and Austrian made themselves 
very much at home in Bucharest in the 
eighteenth century, and one can excuse 
some of the extreme jealousy which Rou- 
manians of the present day feel with re- 
gard to strangers when one remembers 
how unhappy their experience of for- 
eigners has been. When the Russians 
first came into the country in 1877 num- 
bers of the elder inhabitants groaned 
aloud and exclaimed, ‘What shall we 
lose this time ?” 

Bucharest can be reached from the 
capitals of Western Europe by three 
routes, the most direct and important 
being the railroad leading through the 
Austrian Bukovina and by way of Lem- 
berg and Cracow to Vienna; the second 
a railway passing through the fertile re- 
gions of Little Walldchia to the Danube 
bank, and thence to Orsova in Hun- 
gary, where it now connects with the 
branch tapping the main line from Pesth 
to Vienna; and the third by steamboat 
on the Danube from Vienna or Pesth 
to Giurgevo, the Roumanian port oppo- 
site Rustchuk in Bulgaria, and one of 
the most important of the Russian sta- 
tions during the recent war. Four days 
of steady travel by express-trains and 
the expenditure of a little more than a 
hundred dollars in gold for fares and 
transport of baggage will take the trav- 
eller from Paris to Bucharest by the most 
direct route. 

The Roumanian gentleman is usually 
educated in France, and always preserves 
the fondest remembrance and liveliest 
affection for that cheerful country. In- 
deed, the stranger who plunges into Rou- 
mania without any previous knowledge 
of its history or character can almost 
persuade himself that he has fallen upon 
a French province in the Orient. The 
uniforms of gendarmes at the railway- 
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stations, of customs officials, of police- 
men, are French in pattern; the army 
officers seem to have just left the bar- 
racks of Paris; and French is spoken 
with great purity and with no percepti- 
ble foreign accent by all educated people. 
The Roumanians, like the Russians, ap- 
pear to possess an extraordinary facility 
for acquiring foreign languages. Now 
that they have a German prince to rule 
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over them, the upper classes cultivate 
the German language, and the names of 
the fashionable tradesmen on the prin- 
cipal streets end in ev# or ¢im, and are 
prefaced with the respectable and ven- 
erable patronymics of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob. The Jew has a certain com- 
mercial force and influence.in the prin- 
cipality, although he is bitterly hated 
and often subjected to downright abuse 
by the native Roumanians. Ina small 
town near Jassy, during my visit to Rou- 
mania in the spring of last year, two 
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Jews were beaten almost to death, with 
circumstances of barbarous and bestial 
cruelty attending the ferocious punish- 
ment, simply because one of them had 
given a quick answer to a police-master 
who told him that Jews had no business 
to be sitting outside their houses late at 
night. Both Russians and Roumanians 
are intolerant and ungenerous in a start- 
ling degree with regard to the Hebrew 
trader. It is also to be said that the Jew 
gives considerable provocation, and that 
his extreme sharpness in money-matters 
provokes envy and a desire on the part 
of the ignorant and often fanatical agri- 
cultural population of Roumania to get 
even with him by means of sundry well- 
bestowed thrashings and kickings. Thou- 
sands of Jews followed the Russian army 
into Roumania and down to the Danube, 
and a recital of some of the expedients 
to which they resorted for amassing for- 
tunes speedily would go far in the minds 
of many to excuse the extreme meas- 
ures sometimes taken against them. It 
is probable that as Roumania becomes 
more generally intelligent and prosper- 
ous a prejudice which is degrading and 
unworthy of the civilization of the nine- 
teenth century will die away, and the 
Hebrew will pursue those callings for 
which he has especial fitness unrestrain- 
ed and without fear of ill-treatment. 

In midsummer there are many cha- 
racteristics in the life of Bucharest which 
remind the American of New Orleans. 
Both are lowland cities; both allow the 
visitor to realize to the full the inexpres- 
sible witchery of the strange southern 
twilight and the glamour of restful af- 


ternoons; and both have an immense. 


vagabond population. As New Orleans 
has the vagrant negro, so Bucharest has 
the gypsy, the joyous, thievish, patient, 
long-suffering and, on the whole, much- 
to-be-admired Tsigane. The mystic 
children of the East number more than 
three hundred thousand in Moldavia and 
Wallachia, the two ancient provinces now 
definitely united under the name of Rou- 
mania, and, naturally, there are many 
thousands of them in Bucharest. The 
race has been freed from slavery only 
about twenty years, and is still much 
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lower in the intellectual and moral scale 
than our freedmen of the Southern low- 
lands. The Tsiganes emigrated by thou- 
sands from Roumania into Austria and 
Hungary as soon as the war began. They 
possess the impudence of the demon, and 
are masters in the art of lying. But lit- 
tle is expected of them, and the Bucha- 
restians, who are in general decent and 
in many respects refined folk, compla- 
cently allow gypsy-women uncladto bathe 
in broad daylight in the river Dimbovitza, 
which courses directly through the mid- 
dle of the populous city. They say, “It is 
only a gypsy, and what does it matter ?” 

The visitor to the Roumanian capital 
must beware of one danger if he wishes 
to continue in the good graces of the 
citizens. He must on all occasions and 
with extreme gusto praise the Dimbo- 
vitza as the most charming of European 
streams. It really is nothing of the sort: 
it is a small yellow current, and looks so 
uninviting that one can scarcely under- 
stand how the gypsy beauties can con- 
sent to lave their dusky persons in it. 
But every descendant of Trajan’s colo- 
nists believes it to be a stream quite as 
classical as the Tiber, and a loving coup- 
let in the soft Roumanian language as- 
serts— 

Dimbovitza, loveliest water ! 
He who drinks can never leave thee. 

Let me add that this superstition, which 
would be rather pretty if the water were 
clearer, has thousands of believers among 
the lower classes, who are eminently su- 
perstitious. The gypsy mason, before he 
lays the foundations of the stone house 
which he is engaged to build, slyly mea- 
sures the shadow of some unwary passer- 
by with a branch which he buries in the 
soil where the nether stones are to re- 
pose. He and all companions in his 
craft throughout Roumania believe that 
the person whose shade is thus measured 
will die soon thereafter, and that his spir- 
it is doomed to haunt the house when it 
is built. Each house has its st#ahdé, or 
spirit, of this kind, and many wondrous 
stories are told of their mysterious ap- 
pearances and disappearances. 

The legend of Master Manol, his wife 
and his friends, which is very ancient, 
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manian literature, cu- 

riously illustrates a 

phase of this belief. 

Manol was the archi- 

tect who began the 

construction of the 

great monastic church 

of Argésu, once a won- 

der of the world, but 

now much fallen into 

decay. Argésu stands 

near the base of the 

Carpathians, not far 

from the town of Cur- 

tea Argésu. The ca- 

thedral is regarded 

by competent judges 

as much finer than 

St. Stephen’s at Vi- 

- p= =¥- enna, which it may 
ipcanrnii ety be said to resemble 

and which, thanks to the talent of Basile | in general character, although I believe 
Alexandir, an excellent native poet, is to- | it is entirely unique in this respect, that 
day one of the gems of the young Rov- | it is built of carved stones soldered one 
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to another with lead. No vestige of any 
other cement is visible. These massive 
blocks are carved with a vast number 
of delicate, original and graceful ara- 
besques, which at a distance produce 
the impression of a lace veil thrown over 
the immense and stately walls. The cap- 
ital of the portico is supported by eight 
marble columns, on which are inscribed 
the names of certain famous men whom 
one would hardly have fancied guilty of 
such barbarism—Spindler the German 
novelist, Kisselef the Russian general, 
William Wilkinson and Lord Byron. 
Manol began to build this loveliest of 
Roumanian churches in the latter half 
of the thirteenth century, but it was not 
finished until 1518. Prince Negu Bassa- 
raba ruined himself in order to complete 
it, and the archives announce that his 
princess sold the last article of jewelry 
which she possessed in order to help on 
the pious work. The tradition recounts 
that Master Manol made a much greater 
sacrifice than this. He had nine com- 


panions, and the wives of the ten valiant 
workers each day brought breakfast to 
their spouses after the latter had labored 


through the cool hours of the. morning. 
The first day’s work went on charming- 
ly, but in the night an invisible demon 
overturned the stones. Great was the 
mingled wrath and sorrow of Manol and 
hiscompanions on the following day when 
they returned to their labors. They pray- 
ed and wrought well, but in yain. By 
night the invisible demon again wrought 
better than they, and everything was 
overturned. After several repetitions 
of this extremely unpleasant experience, 
Manol had a dream, and in it he was in- 
formed that the charm would cease as 
soon as the ten companions had taken 
the first woman whom they should see 
coming acrossfields to them in the morn- 
ing, be she wife or sister or sweetheart, 
and immured her living in the cathedral 
foundations. Manol awoke much im- 
pressed, and related his dream to his 
companions. The result was that each 
took a vow to abide by the revelation, 
and to bury alive the unhappy woman 
who should first appear at next break of 
day. Tradition omits to inform us wheth- 
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er or not Manol’s nine companions were 
acute enough to send word to their wives 
that they need not trouble themselves to 
bring any breakfast next day; but it is 
recorded that Manol, climbing on to the 
scaffolding at early dawn, saw his be- 
loved wife, his ‘‘Flora of the fields,” as 
she was fondly called, hastening to meet 
him earlier than usual. Overcome with 
horror and anguish, he fell on his knees 
and cried, as Basile Alexandir’s poem 
has it— 
O Lord my God! 
Send down o’er the land 
A foaming rain 
To fill the channels 
Of mighty torrents ! 
Let the waters swell 
And o’erwhelm the plain, 
And compel my wife 
To go back again. 
Heaven heard his prayer, and a mighty 
shower fell, but, to Manol’s surprise, his 
wife continued to advance uninjured and 
undismayed through it. Then he knelt 
and prayed once more: 
O Lord my God! 
Unchain the winds, 
That abroad o’er the land 
They may twist the oaks, 
Despoil the firs, 
O’erturn the mountains, 
And force my wife 
To go back again. 
Then Heaven. sent a storm terrific in 
grandeur, but Flora came on and on 
and on, until she stood before the foun- 
dation-stones, and the companions of 
Manol said, “‘The Lord our God has 
sent her.” 
Then, death in his soul, 
He took her in arms, 
Climbed to the wall, 
And placed her there. 
Then spoke to her thus; 
** Stay, darling one: 
Stand so, without fear, 
For we wish to laugh— 
For a joke to build 
And to wall thee in.’’ 
The ten companions built and built until 
the wall arose rapidly around the unhap- 
py Flora, shutting out light and air; and 
it was to the sound of her dying prayer, 
her entreaties to Manol to spare her for 
the sake of her love, for her unborn child, 
that the miserable architect dispelled the 
charm and founded the cathedral-mon- 
astery of Argésu, so that it might defy 
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the ages. Manol, inspired by his Heav- 
en-sent sorrow, subsequently became a 
great builder, and any ancient structure 
of which the inhabitants can give no 
satisfactory account is set down as one 
of “‘Manol’s monuments.”’ It is said that 
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the legend of the haunting shadow, and 
the necessity of measuring some one’s 
shade in laying foundations, prevails 
also in Albania and Montenegro. 

But to return to Bucharest. It has a 
principal street called the Podou Mogosoi 
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(sot being pronounced as if it were choi). 
This runs from south to north through 
the city, and along its sides are ranged 
the principal hotels, the cafés, the one 
pretty theatre (Zzatru Nationalu), the 
palace of the reigning prince, some of 
the ministerial offices, and nearly all of 





the consular and diplomatic residences. 
Bucharest has always been considered 
an important point for the maintenance 
of diplomatic agents, as from thence one 
gets a wide outlook over Turkey-in-Eu- 
rope, and all the great powers have 
handsome mansions established there, 
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in which keen consular agents with dip- 
lomatic functions keep a sharp watch on 
each other and write long reports to their 
governments. In intervals of leisure they 
amuse themselves with attending to court 
etiquette and with the pleasant and bril- 
liant society of this odd capital, so far away 
from the shining centres of Western Eu- 
rope. Many of these agents have written 
clever books on the Roumanians and their 
neighbors. The English agent has been 
active in Roumania for many years in 
endeavoring to nullify Russian influence 
there and in the trans- Danubian prin- 
cipalities; but he has had little except 
his labor for his pains, and now must re- 
double his intrigues if he wishes to main- 
tain any influence whatsoever. Beyond 
these diplomatic mansions the Podou 
Mogosoi leads past modest one- or at 
most two-story houses, set down in lit- 
tle gardens, until it reaches the Chaus- 
sée. This pretty park, with fine drive- 
ways running through it, was named the 
“Chaussée Kisselef’’ ( Kisselef Road ), 
after the Russian general who originated 
its plan and urged the inhabitants to 
create it when he was stationed there 
years ago. In spring and summer it is 
a delightful promenade, and from seven 
to ten o'clock on summer evenings all 
the ladies of Bucharest society are to be 
seen there, languidly reposing in their 
carriages and sipping ices. Bucharest 
has, I should think, as many carriages 
as New York, for there are on all occa- 
sions hundreds to be had if wanted, and 
the drivers urge their horses forward at 
such a rattling pace, except during the 
grand procession of fashion on the Chaus- 
sée, that the stranger finds some little 
difficulty in keeping his seat. These dri- 
vers in Bucharest, and in mostof the large 
Roumanian towns, are members of the 
sect of Russian Skoptsi, or self-mutila- 
tors. They wear flat blue caps, long blue 
coats and fancy boots—a gala costume 
which accords but poorly with their faces 
of parchment, their lack-lustre eyes, their 
piping voices. Most of them do not know 
ten words of the Wallachian language, 
and they are guided entirely by gestures. 
A touch on their right arm sends them 
to the right ; on the left arm, to the left; 





and a tap on the back brings them to a 
full stop. The spectacle of several hun- 
dreds of the carriages racing madly to 
and fro filled with officers beating per- 
petual tattoo on the backs, arms and ribs 
of the blue-coated Automedons, as on 
the occasion of the arrival of the czar 
of Russia in Bucharest, was at once lu- 
dicrous and inspiring. 

I fancy there is no avenue in Europe 
where one may see as many curious and 
striking figures as on the Podou Mogo- 
soi. There are prosperous farmers in 
Roumania, although the villages are 
squalid and semi-barbarous, and these 
people take solid satisfaction in coming 
to Bucharest once or twice a year. All 
summer long, and at all hours of the 
day, the promenader may meet the till- 
er of the soil, his wife and their pretty 
brown-eyed daughter in procession visit- 
ing the shops on the Mogosoi. The fa- 
ther wears a linen suit ornamented with 
red or blue: the trousers are so wide that 
they seem like meal -bags; the jacket is 
also ample, and the bold rustic displays 
the massive square of his more or less 
heroic breast, which is burned to a deep 
red by the generous sun. His head is 
crowned with a broad black hat, almost 
as ugly as that of a Spanish priest : some- 
times he is barefooted, and sometimes 
he wears coarse shoes. The women’s 
costumes are at once simple and pictu- 
resque : their jackets and skirts are made 
of coarse stuffs tastefully ornamented ; 
and a scarf protects the head and face 
from the blinding light. In the spring 
and autumn rainy seasons, when the 
Roumanian village streets are turned 
into mud-beds, the women wear tall 
boots, which disfigure them and render 
their gait exceedingly awkward. The 
farmer is armed usually, but only with 
a little knife, which would serve in case 
some vagabond attacked him. Crime is 
not frequent in Roumania: cases of as- 
sassination are almost unheard of in the 
large towns, and in the wild and remote 
districts brigandage yearly becomes less 
and less troublesome. The brigand, when 
he is caught, gets short shrift. A friend 
of mine was travelling ten years since in 
a thinly-settled section of the province, 
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and was attacked in a wooded place by 
two rascals, who shot at him and his ser- 
vant. As they approached the wagon 
my friend took good aim and shot one 
of the brigands dead: the other ran away. 
The gentleman drove on to the next town, 
and narrated the occurrence to the local 
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authorities. “Hum!” said the police- 


agent: ‘we'll send some one out to find 
who it was, and to bury him, in a day or 
two.” 

The stout and awkward Wallachian 
soldier is a familiar figure on the Mo- 
gosoi. He is not handsome, and the 











ROUMANIAN CLERGY. 
1, Pupil, or neophyte, who acts as servant to priests or monks ; 2, Greek priest, married, shown by the shape 
of hat at the top; 3, Celibate priest or monk, from the monastery at Tirnova. 


national cap, to which he so fondly 
clings, does not palliate his natural un- 
couth appearance. But he is good-na- 
tured, earnest, and there never was a 
viler slander than that which denounced 
him as cowardly. He demonstrated his 
valor in front of Plevna again and again. 
His uniform is extremely simple, and he 
cannot be persuaded to wear it trimly 
and neatly. He looks supremely un- 
happy when compelled to maintain a 
stiff military aspect, as when on guard 
at the prince’s palace or one of the min- 
istries. He loves to crouch down on the 
sunny side of a wall and smoke.a ciga- 
rette and listen to a good story. But if 
he sees the priest coming he will instant- 





ly rise to his feet, doff his homely cap, 
bend his knees and kiss the priestly 
hand which is held forth in token of 
favor. 

There are numerous smartly-uniform- 
ed special corps in the Roumanian cap- 
ital. The life guards of the prince are 
mighty fellows, six feet two or three 
inches tall, and arrayed as gorgeously 
as the carabineers in Offenbach’s opera. 
There is a body dressed somewhat in 
imitation of Italian dersagé#er7, and a de- 
tachment of these bright little fellows, in 
jaunty dress, marches through the prin- 
cipal streets at noontide to the sound of 
inspiring music, carrying the garrison 
flag, when they go to relieve guard. A 
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peculiarity which puzzled me was’ the 
constant playing by the military bands 
of our old war-tunes, such as “ Tramp, 
tramp, tramp,” “John Brown,” “Mother, 
I’ve come home to die,” etc. At first it 
occurred to me that an American band- 
master might be among the musicians, 
but I could not discover one. Perhaps 
the Roumanians have found that the sim- 
ple melodies of which our soldiers were so 
fond have also a special fitness for their 
own military purposes. It is certain that 
they have adopted them in large numbers. 

The policemen, the officers of crack 
corps, the prefects and sub-prefects, and, 
in short, most of the uniformed officials, 
follow French models with the greatest 
closeness. Enter a café or a chocolate- 
vender’s on the Mogosoi on a summer 
evening, and one may persuade himself 
that he is in Paris—all the more readily 
as it is probable that nine out of ten per- 
sons will be speaking the Gallic tongue. 
If some representative of the court hap- 
pens in, every one will fall back into 
Roumanian, or possibly some few will 
indulge inGerman. The officers are el- 
egant, dashing fellows, and bestow quite 
as much attention on their toilettes as is 
allowable for man. The plain, sturdy 
Russians looked at them with some con- 
tempt when they first came among them 
on account of their affectation, but when 
they discovered that the handsome boys 
could fight as well as twirl their mou- 
staches, they were delighted. 

A sorrowful spectacle on the Mogosoi 
now and'then is a conscripted peasant 
in the clutch of the military authorities. 
The poor wretch hurries angrily along, 
his brow clouded, often his eyes filled 
with tears, while behind him walks a 
gendarme with drawn sword, ready to 
cut him down if he attempts to escape. 
The peasants of Roumania suffer nearly 
as much from homesickness as do the 
Turks, and when the conscription drags 
them from their beloved villages, as it 
did last year, they are half ready to com- 
mit suicide. The glare and glitter of the 
“Paris of the East” does not compensate 
them for the change from farm to gar- 
rison. They sigh for the tall fields of 
rustling corn, the hot breezes which now 
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and then blow from the south across the 
vast plains, the water - buffaloes and the 
huts in whose thatch the stork trustingly 
nestles. 

Now that Roumania has won her inde- 
pendence, her army is likely to become 
of greater importance than ever before, 
and offers a good career to many enter- 
prising men. But it is unfortunate that 
so small a state is compelled to maintain 
a comparatively large army. If the for- 
ty or fifty thousand men Roumania now 
requires as soldiers and officers were en- 
gaged in manufactures, or in developing 
the marvellous mineral and agricultural 
resources of one of the richest of prov- 
inces, the country would soon take im- 
portant rank in Europe. At present 
every Roumanian is compelled to serve 
either in the permanent army or in the 
militia. This latter organization always 
amounts to thirty or thirty-five thousand 
men, eight regiments of which are known 
as the dorobants, who take the place of 
the old frontier guardsmen—eight regi- 
ments as ca/arasi, or departmental gen- 
darmerie. These are garrisoned in the 
principal towns. The Roumanians real- 
ize to the fullest extent that the Hunga- 


that part of their frontier which touches 
Hungary is most efficiently guarded. 
The five millions of Roumanian folk 
in the province know also that there 
are three or four millions more of the 
same blood scattered about in Hunga- 
ry, Transylvania and the Bukovina, and 
it may be with some idea of bringing 
their wandering brethren under the old 
flag at a future day that they keep their 
army up, spending even in ordinary 
years, as they did in 1872, fifteen mil- 
lions of francs upon it, and only five 
millions on agriculture, commerce and 
public works. As for the Roumanian 
navy, it is easy enough to support, for 
it boasts only three or four small Dan- 
ube craft and musters four hundred men. 

The stranger on the Mogosoi is puz 
zled in noticing that some police - agents 
and postmen wear red stripes upon their 
uniforms, while others are striped with 
black, others with green, and still others 
with yellow and blue. The fact is, that 





rians are their implacable enemies, and . 
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Bucharest is divided into five large wards, 
which are distinguished from each other 
by the names of colors. The northern 
section, in which the aristocracy reside, 
has yellow for its hue, and this color will 
be found on the letter-boxes, lamp-posts, 
the collars of uniforms, etc. Red is the 
commercial and plebeian dye; green 
means west; black, east; and blue, south. 
A strongly-marked local pride is visible 
among the inhabitants of each of these 
quarters ; and the lucky result is, that 
there is no section of Bucharest which 
does not boast at least one or two fine 
edifices, public or private. 

Priests are plenty on the Mogosoi— 
priests large and small, fat and lean, old 
and young. They are not always clean- 
ly, I regret to state, and when their tall 
brimless hats and long black robes are 
stained and dusty, they are not interest- 
ing figures. But now and then one is 
to be seen who seems the incarnate ideal 
of the priesthood. He has the sad, sweet 
face, with the low brow crowned with 
flowing locks parted in the middle, such 
as we have seen in the works of the old 


Byzantine artists. An expression of ten- 
der and subdued melancholy hovers 
about the thin lips, and a chastened fire 
beams from the frank and widely-open- 


ed eyes. A fine inspiration seems to 
hover about the man, warding off the 
grossness of the lower nature and urg- 
ing him on to lofty and noble deeds. 
His step is slow and plantigrade; his 
gestures are impressive; his benedic- 
tions imposing. I have not wondered 
when I have seen peasants kneeling in 
a kind of adoration before such a man 
as he blessed their bread, their houses 
or their babies. The Cossack, as he 
rode through the streets of Bucharest 
on his way to Bulgaria, bent from his 
saddle to kiss the hand of the priest, and 
crossed himself religiously when passing 
the decorated portico of some one of the 
many wooden churches. One fat and 
rather disagreeable-looking old priest, 
who was evidently a dignitary of high 
order, promenaded the Mogosoi every 
day of my stay in Bucharest. At his 
approach women began to crouch, men 
to drop their cigars or to hide them and 
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to shuffle their rosaries, and children 
stood pale and mute before him. Form 
is everything in Roumania, and the ex- 
terior formulas of religion are scrupu- 
lously observed by all classes born in 
the faith of the Orthodox Greek Church. 
I have often met a slow and solemn pro- 
cession of priests bearing the sacrament 
to the dying. The principal officiator 
marched proudly ahead with swelling 
front: behind him followed meek curés 
and acolytes with eyes bent on the ground. 

Companies of chanting priests were al- 
ways meeting the Russians at important 
points both in Bulgaria and Roumania 
in 1877, holding up the sacred images 
for them to kiss and offering them bread 
and salt in token of welcome. Some of 
these ceremonies were notably impres- 
sive. Emperor and grand dukes bowed 
before the uplifted hand of the rustic 
man of God, and the emperor's first act 
on arriving at Bucharest was to kiss the 
golden crucifix which the metropolitan 
bishop held out to.him. 

The Roumanian Church is free from 
any foreign dominion whatsoever. The 
principality is divided into eight dioceses, 
of which two are archbishoprics, having 
their seats at Bucharest and Jassy, and 
six are bishoprics. The archbishop of 
Bucharest is the chief, and is known by 
the high-sounding title of ‘the Metro- 
politan of Hungro- Wallachia.” The 
clergy is divided into “secular” and 
“regular,” each class comprising from 
nine to ten thousand men. All other- 
religions besides those of the establish- 
ed Church are as free as in America. 
Even the persecuted Jew is not troubled 
on account of his religion, and may have 
his choice of thirty synagogues and ora- 
tories in Bucharest to worship in. I fear 
that the Roumanian men are at heart as 
little devoted to Greek as French men 
are to Roman Catholicism. In both 
countries it is the women who maintain 
the Church. The sumptuous ceremo- 
nials of the Greek religion have a pow- 
erful hold on the imaginative, romantic, 
sensuous Wallachian woman. 

It is but a short distance from the Po- 
dou Mogosoi, along a beautiful tree-bor- 
dered avenue, to the hill on which stands 
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the metropolitan church of Bucharest. 
From the plain it looks more like a fort- 
ress than a house of God, for three stout 
towers surmount the huge structure, built 
in the form of a cross like most Greek 
churches, with the head turned toward 
the East, and surrounded by a vast clois- 
ter studded with small towers. The domes 
and the roof of the basilica are covered 
with lead. The church was restored in 
1834, but it is probable that the leaden 
roofs are much the same as those of 
which the patriarch of Antioch speaks 
in his account of Bucharest written about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Macarius reported that this roof weighed 
more than a hundred thousand pounds. 
Inside, the edifice is ornamented with 
much luxury and taste: the arabesques 
especially remind one that he is in South- 
eastern Europe. The frescoes on the 
exterior walls are mostly crude,.and in 
some cases worse than ordinary. They 
represent episodes from the Apocalypse 
and from the Scriptures in general. All 
Roumanian churches have something of 
this exterior decoration, and one or two 
of the churches are brilliant in color. 
If a Puritan could see them in the midst 
of their pretty gardens, he would cry out 
against them as too gay for houses of 
prayer. In the same cloister which sur- 
rounds the metropolitan church the na- 
tional Chamber of Deputies is installed. 
Looking down in midsummer from the 
entrance to this legislative hall over the 
city, one can see nothing but a far-ex- 
tending ocean of verdure, pierced here 
and there by a yellow tower or a white 
dome. Bucharest seems asleep among 
the trees. 

St. Spiridion the New, not far from the 
metropolitan, is the most beautiful as well 
as the most costly church in Roumania, 
always excepting the matchless cathedral 
of Argésu. It is scarcely a generation 
old, and nearly all the marbles and fres- 
coes in it are the work of young Rou- 
manian artists. The standards and scep- 
tres of the Fanariote beys who former- 
ly came to the church which once stood 
on this site to be crowned are preserved 
in St. Spiridion the New. With St. Spir- 
idion the Old, which stands in the com- 
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mercial quarter of Bucharest, a strange 
story is connected. The body of the 
voivoda Constantine Hangerli, who was 
beheaded by order of the Porte in 1799, 
lies buried there. The manner in which 
this unfortunate official met his death 
admirably illustrates the barbarous con- 
duct of the Turks in their subject Dan- 
ubian provinces. The government at 
Constantinople was dissatisfied with the 
administration of Constantine, whom it 
had placed in power in Bucharest, and 
determined to replace him. This is the 
way in which it was done: One day a 
Turkish official, accompanied by a hid- 
eous negro and two slaves, arrived in 
Bucharest, and went straight to the pal- 
ace. Without explaining their mission, 
they entered Constantine’s apartment, 
and the negro killed him with a pistol- 
shot. The Turkish official then plunged 
his knife into the dead man’s breast, cut 
off his head and threw the body, strip- 
ped naked, into the courtyard covered 
with snow. This interesting party then 
retired, carrying off the slaughtered voi- 
voda’s head, and in course of time the 
Porte named a successor to Constantine. 
The Roumanian population was so hor- 
rified by this barbaric act that it was ° 
some days before any one dared to re- 
move the body. And this happened only 
three-quarters of a century ago! 

The memory of another Constantine, 
who was also beheaded by his ferocious 
masters the Turks after he had been hos- 
podar of Roumania for a short time, is 
recalled by the church of Caltzea, which 
is one of the interesting edifices of Bucha- 
rest. This church is said to have been 
constructed by the Swedish soldiers who 
took refuge in Roumania after their dis- 
aster. Charles XII., when he was trans- 
ferred from Bender to Demotica in 1713, 
passed a night at Caltzea, which was then 
just finished. The hospodar Constan- 
tine Brancovano went to meet the great 
man at the gates. of the city, and in the 
course of complimentary conversation 
observed, ‘We have heard that Your 
Majesty has slain as many as twenty 
Janissaries with your own hand.”"—Ah !" 
said Charles modestly, “you know people 
always exaggerate by at least one half.” 
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On the Mogosoi stands the Sarindav, a 
church in which is carefully enshrined a 
so-called miraculous image of the Bless- 
ed Virgin. Matthew Bassaraba, a pious 
prince, built the church in 1634, and Rou- 
manian annals record him as instrument- 
al in the building of thirty-nine other sa- 
cred edifices. When the prince or any 
other great personage falls seriously ill, 
the sacred image is taken from the Sa- 
rindav and borne to the house of the 
sufferer by priests who ride in a gala car- 
riage before which lighted candles are 
borne. The people in the streets. kneel 
or make profound obeisances as the im- 
age passes. If the sufferer is a person 
in ordinary circumstances, a monk in a 
hired carriage bears to him a small im- 
age which is a copy of the more won- 
derful one. 

Of the ninety-six Orthodox churches of 
Bucharest, about one-half are historical- 
ly interesting. Each has its legend, its 
ballad or its curious incident which the 
parishioners are never tired of repeating 
to strangers. Most of the intelligent in- 
habitants are familiar with the story of 
the origin of the monastery - church of 
Mihail Voda, picturesquely situated on 
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one of the few eminences in Bucharest. 
“Vlad the Devil,” a great ruler and fight- 
er in the Wallachian days, is believed to 
have founded this church in 1456. This 
Vlad was a wild fellow, and perhaps de- 
sired to ease his conscience by establish- 
ing churches. His career was filled with 
deeds of the most diabolical ferocity, and 
it is said that he once caused twenty-five 
thousand Turkish prisoners to be impaled. 
The old church is now rapidly crumbling 
to decay. 
The barefooted and often bareheaded 
newsboy, rushing wildly along beneath 
the awnings in the heated streets, and 
thrusting sheets damp from the press 
under the noses of the pedestrians, re- 
minds the American of home, and that 
the press is absolutely free in Roumania. 
Everything and everybody receive am- 
ple criticism, and at all hours of the day 
one hears the boys crying Présa/ Ro- 
manul! Romania Libera ! and a dozen 
other journals more or less important. 
Bucharest has a large reading popula- 
tion, but nine out of ten of the village-folk 
can neither read nor write, and look upon 
a newspaper as the most utterly superflu- 
ous of things. EDWARD KING. 
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VER the lamp-lit street, 
Trodden by hurrying feet, 
Where mostly pulse and beat 
Life’s throbbing veins, 
See where the April star, 
Blue-bright as sapphires are, 
Hangs in deep heavens far, 
Waxes and wanes. 


Strangely alive it seems, 
Darting keen, dazzling gleams, 
Veiling anon its beams, 

Large, clear and pure. 
In the broad western sky 
No orb may shine anigh, ° 
No lesser radiancy 

May there endure. 
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Spring airs are blowing sweet: 

Low in the dusky street 

Star-beams and eye-beams meet. 
Rapt in his dreams, 

All through the crowded mart 

The poet with swift-stirred heart, 

Passing beneath, must start, 
Thrilled by those gleams. 


Naught doth he note anear, 
Fain through Night’s veil to peer, 
Reach that resplendent sphere, 
Reading her sign. 
Where point those sharp, thin rays, 
Guiding his weary maze, 
Blesseth she or betrays, 
Who may divine? 


“Guard me, celestial light, 
Lofty, serenely bright: 
Lead my halt feet aright,” 

Prayerful he speaks. 

“For a new ray hath shone 
Over my spirit lone. 

Be this new soul the one 
Whom my soul seeks.” 


II. 


Beside her casement oped the maiden sits, 
Where the mild evening spirit of the Spring 
Gently between the city’s homesteads flits 
To kiss her brows, and floats on languid wing, 
Vague longings in her breast awakening. 
While her heart trembles ’neath those dim, deep skies, 
As the quick sea that ’neath the globed moon lies. 


Where her eyes rest the full-orbed evening star 
Burns with white flame: it beckons, shrinks, dilates. 

She, dazzled by that shining world afar, 
May not withdraw her gaze: breathless she waits. 
Some promised joy from Heaven’s very gates 

Unto her soul seems proffered. When shall be 

The bright fulfilment of that star’s decree? 


Nor glad nor sad is she: she doth not know 
That through the city’s throng one threads his way, 
Thrilled likewise by that planet’s mystic glow, 
And hastes to seek her. What sweet change shall sway 
Her spirit at his coming? What new ray 
Upon his shadowy life from her shall fall? 
The silent star burns on, and knoweth all. 
EMMA LAZARUS. 
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HAD invited the excellent fellow to 

dinner, and had begun to wonder, the 
stroke of half-past six having sounded, 
why he did not present himself.. At last 
I stepped out upon the balcony and look- 
ed along the street in the direction from 
which, presumably, he would approach. 
A Parisian thoroughfare is always an en- 
tertaining spectacle, and I had still much 
of a stranger’s alertness of attention. Be- 
fore long, therefore, I quite forgot my un- 
punctual guest in my relish of the multi- 
farious animation of the brilliant city. It 
was a perfect evening toward the end of 
April; there was a charming golden glow 
on the opposite housetops, which looked 
toward the west; there was a sort of ver- 
nal odor in the street, mingling with the 
emanations of the restaurant across the 
way, whose door now always stood open; 
with the delightful aroma of the choco- 
late-shop which occupied the ground- 
floor of the house in whose entresol I 
was lodged; and, as I fancied, with cer- 
tain luscious perfumes hovering about the 
brilliantly - polished window of the hair- 
dresser’s establishment adjacent to the 
restaurant. Then there was a woman in 
a minutely-fluted cap selling violets in a 
little handcart, which she gently push- 
ed along over the smooth asphalte, and 
which, as she passed, left a sensible trace 
in the thick mild air. All this made a thor- 
oughly Parisian mixture, and I envied 
Sanguinetti the privilege of spending his 
life in a city in which even the humblest 
of one’s senses was the medium of poetic 
impressions. There was poetry in the 
warm, succulent exhalations of the op- 
posite restaurant, where, among the light- 
ed lamps, I could see the little tables glit- 
tering with their glass and silver, the ten- 
derly-brown rolls nestling in the petals of 
the folded napkins, the waiters in their 
snowy aprons standing in the various at- 
titudes of imminent‘ empressement, the 
agreeable dame de comptoir sitting idle 
for the moment and rubbing her plump 


white hands. Toa person so inordinate- 
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ly fond of chocolate as myself—there was 
literally a pretty little box half emptied 
of large soft globules of the compound 
standing at that moment on my table, for 
all the world as if I had been a sweet- 
toothed school-girl—there was of course 
something very agreeable in the faint up- 
ward gusts of the establishment in my 
vez-de-chaussée. Presently, too, it ap- 
peared to me that the savors peculiar to 
the hairdressing-shop had assumed an ex- 
traordinary intensity, and that my right- 
hand nostril was in the act of being titil- 
lated: by what might fairly be called the 
very poetry of cosmetics. Glancing that 
way again, I perceived the source of this 
rich effluvium. The hairdresser’s door 
was open, and a person whom I took to 
be his-wife had come to inhale upon the 
threshold the lighter atmosphere of the 
street. She stood there for some mo- 
ments looking up and down, and I had 
time to see that she was very pretty. She 
wore a plain black silk dress, and one 
needed to know no more of millinery 
than most men to observe that it was 
admirably fitted to a charming figure. 
She had a little knot of pink ribbon at 
her throat-and a bunch of violets in her 
rounded bosom. Her face seemed to ine 
at once beautiful and lively —two merits 
that are not always united; for smiles, I 
have observed, are infrequent with wo- 
men who are either very ugly or very 
pretty. Her light-brown hair was, nat- 
urally enough, dressed with consummate 
art, and the character of her beauty be- 
ing suggestive of purity and gentleness, 
she looked (her black silk ‘dress apart) 
like a Madonna who should have been 
coifée in the Rue de la Paix. What a 
delightful person for a barber's wife! I 
thought; and I saw her sitting in the lit- 
tle front shop at the desk and taking the 
money with a gracious smile from the 
gentlemen who had been having their 
whiskers trimmed in the inner sanctu- 
ary. I touched my own whiskers, and 
straightway decided that they needed 
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trimming. In a few moments this love- 
ly woman stepped out upon the pave- 
ment, and strolled along in front of the 
shop-window on a little tour of inspec- 
tion. She stood there a moment, look- 
ing at the brilliant array of brightly-cap- 
ped flacgons, of ivory toilet-implements, 
of detached human tresses disposed in 
every variety of fashionable convolution: 
she inclined her head to one side and 
gently stroked her chin. I was able to 
perceive that even with her back turned 
she was hardly less pretty than when 
seen in front—her back had, as they say, 
so much chic. The inclination of her 
head denoted contentment, even com- 
placency; and, indeed, well it might, 
for the window was most artistically ar- 
ranged. Its principal glory was confer- 
red by two waxen heads of lovely ladies, 
such as are usually seen in hairdressers’ 
windows; and these wig- wearing. pup- 
pets, which maintained a constant rotary 
movement, seemed to be a triumph of the 
modeller’sart. One of the revolving ladies 
was dark, and the other fair, and each 
tossed back her head and thrust out her 
waxen bosom and parted her rosy lips 
in the most stylish manner conceivable. 
Several persons passing by had stopped 
to admire them. In a few moments a 
second inmate came to the door of the 
shop, and said a word to the barber’s 
pretty wife. This was not the barber 
himself, but a young woman apparently 
employed in the shop. She was a nice- 
looking young woman enough, but she 
had by no means the beauty of her com- 
panion, who, to my regret, on hearing 
her voice instantly went in. 

After this I fell to watching something 
else, I forget what: I had quite forgotten 
Sanguinetti. I think I was looking at a 
gentleman and lady who had come into 
the restaurant and placed themselves 
near the great sheet of plate glass which 
separated the interior from the street. 
The lady, who had the most wonderfully 
arched eyebrows, was evidently ordering 
the dinner, and I was struck with the 
profusion of its items. At last she be- 
gan to eat her soup, with her little finger 
very much curled out, and then my gaze 
wandered toward the hairdresser’s win- 





dow again. This circumstance remind- 
ed me that I was really very good-na- 
tured to be waiting so placidly for that 
dilatory Sanguinetti. There he stood in 
front of the coiffeur’s, staring as intently 
and serenely into the window as if he 
had the whole evening before him. I 
waited a few moments to give him a 


‘chance to move on, but he remained 


there rapt in contemplation. What in 
the world was he looking at? Had he 
spied something that could play a part 
in his collection? For Sanguinetti was 
a collector, and had a room full of old 
crockery and uncomfortable chairs. But 
he cared for nothing that was not a hun- 
dred years old, and the pretty things in 
the hairdresser’s window all bore the 
stamp of the latest Parisian manufacture 
—were part and parcel of that modern 
rubbish which he so cordially despised. 
What, then, had so forcibly arrested his 
attention? Was the poor fellow thinking 
of buying a new chignon or a solitary 
pendent curl for the object of his affec- 
tions? This could hardly be, for to my 
almost certain knowledge his affections 
had no object save the faded crockery 
and the singular chairs I have mentioned. 
I had, indeed, more than once thought it 
a pity that he should not interest himself 
in some attractive little woman, for he 
might end by marrying her; and that 
would be a blessing, inasmuch as she\ 
would probably take measures for his 
being punctual when he was asked out 
to dinner. I tapped on the edge of the 
little railing which served as my win- 
dow-guard, but the noise of the street 
prevented this admonition from reach- 
ing his ear. He was decidedly quite 
too absorbed. Then I ventured to hiss 
at him in the manner of the Latin races 
—a mode of address to which I have al- 
ways had a lively aversion, but which, it 
must be confessed, proceeding from Lat- 
in lips, reaches its destination in cases in 
which a nobler volume of sound will stop 
halfway. Still, like the warrior’s widow 
in Tennyson’s song, he neither spake 
nor moved. But here, suddenly, I com- 
prehended the motive of his immobility: 
he was looking of course at the barber's 
beautiful wife, the pretty woman with the 
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face of a Madonna and the coiffure of a 
duchess, whom I myself had just found 
so charming. This was really an ex- 
cuse, and I felt disposed to allow him 
a few moments’ grace. There was evi- 
dently an unobstructed space behind the 
window through which this attractive per- 
son could be perceived as she sat at her 
desk in some attitude of graceful dili- 
gence — adding up the items of a fine 
lady’s little indebtedness for rouge-pots 
and rice-powder or braiding ever so neat- 
ly the long tresses of a _fausse matte of the 
fashionable color. I promised myself to 
look out for this unobstructed space the 
very first time I should pass. 

I gave my tarrying guest another five 
minutes’ grace, during which the lamps 
were lighted in the hairdresser’s shop. 
The window now became extremely bril- 
liant ; the ivory brushes and the little sil- 
ver mirrors glittered and flashed; the 
colored cosmetics in the little toilet-bot- 
tles acquired an almost appetizing radi- 
ance; and the beautiful waxen ladies, 
tossing back their heads more than ever 
from their dazzling busts, seemed to sniff 
Of course 


up the agreeable atmosphere. 
the hairdresser’s wife had become even 
more vividly visible, and so, evidently, 


Sanguinetti was finding out. He moved 
no more than if he himself had been a 
barber’s block. This was all very well, 
but now, seriously, I was hungry, and I 
felt extremely disposed to fling a flower- 
pot athim. I had an array of these or- 
naments in the balcony. Just then my 
servant came into the room; and beckon- 
ing tothis functionary I pointed out tohim 
the gentleman at the barber’s window, 
and bade him go down into the street 
and interrupt Mr. Sanguinetti’s contem- 
plations. He departed, descended, and 
I presently saw him cross the way. Just 
as he drew near my friend, however, the 
latter turned round abruptly and looked 
at his watch. Then, with an obvious sense 
of alarm, he moved quickly forward, but 
he had not gone five steps before he 
paused again and cast back a supreme 
glance at the object of his admiration. 
He raised his hand to his lips, and, upon 
my word, he looked as if he was kissing 
it. My servant now accosted him with a 
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bow, and motioned toward my balcony, 
but Sanguinetti, without looking up, sim- 
ply passed quickly across to my door. He 
might well be shy about looking up—kiss- 
ing his hand in the street to pretty dames 
de comptoir: for a modest little man, who 
was supposed to care for nothing but 
bric-a-brac, and not to be in the least 
what is called “enterprising ’’ with wo- 
men, this was certainly a very pretty 
jump. And the hairdresser’s wife? Had 
she, on her side, been kissing her finger- 
tips to him? I thought it very possible, 
and remembered that I had always heard 
that Paris is the city of gallantry. 

Sanguinetti came in, blushing a good 
deal, and saying that he was extremely 
sorry to have kept me waiting. 

“Qh,”’ I answered, ‘I understand it 
very well. I have been watching you 
from my window for the last quarter of 
an hour,” 

He smiled a little, blushing still. 
“Though I have lived in Paris for fif- 
teen years,” he said, “you know I al- 
ways look at the shops. One never 
knows what one may pick up.” 

“You have a taste,”’ I said, ‘for pick- 
ing up pretty faces. That is certainly a 
very pretty one at the hairdresser’s.” 

Poor Sanguinetti was really very mod- 
est: my “chaff’’ discomposed him, and 
he began to fidget and protest. 

“Oh,” I went on, “your choice does 
great honor to your taste. She’s a very 
lovely creature: I admire her myself.” 

He looked at me a moment with his 
soup-spoon poised. He was always a 
little afraid of me: he was sure I thought 
him a very flimsy fellow, with his passion 
for cracked teacups and scraps of old 
brocade. But now he seemed a trifle 
reassured: he would talk a little if he 
dared. “You know there are two of 
them,’’ he said, “but one is much more 
beautiful than the other.” 

“Precisely,” I answered — “the fair 
one.” 

“‘My dear friend,” murmured my guest, 
“she is the most beautiful object I ever 
beheld.” 

“That, perhaps,” I said, “is going a 
little too far. But she is uncommonly 
handsome,” 
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“She is quite perfect,” Sanguinetti de- | 


clared, finishing hissoup. And present- 
ly he added, “Shall I tell you what she 
looks like ?”’ 

“Like a fashionable angel,” I said. 

“Yes,” he answered, smiling, “or like 
a Madonna who should have had her 
hair dressed—over there.”’ 

“* My dear fellow,’’ I said, “that is just 
the comparison I hit upon a while ago.” 

“That proves the truth of it. 
real Madonna type.” 

“A little Parisianized,” I rejoined, 
“about the corners of the mouth.” 

- “Possibly,” said Sanguinetti. “ But the 
mouth is her loveliest feature.” 

“Could you see her well?” I inquired 
as I helped him to a sweetbread. 

“ Beautifully —especially after the gas 
was lighted.” 

“Had you never noticed her before?” 

“Never, strangely enough. But though, 
as I say, I am very fond of shop-windows, 
I confess to always having had a great 
prejudice against those of the hairdress- 
ers.” 

“You see,” I said, “how wrong you 
were.” 

“No, not in general: this is an excep- 
tion. The women. are usually hideous. 
They have the most impossible complex- 
ions: they are always fearfully sallow. 
There is one of them in my street, three 
doors from my own house: you would say 
she was made of—” And he paused a 
moment for his comparison. “You would 
say she was made of tallow.” 

We finished our sweetbreads, and, I 
think, talked of something else, my com- 
panion presently drawing from his pock- 
et and exhibiting with some elation a lit- 
tle purchase in the antiquarian line which 
he had made that morning. It was a 
small coffee-cup of the Sévres manufac- 
ture and of the period of Louis XV., 
very delicately painted over with nose- 
gays and garlands. I was far from be- 
ing competent in such matters, but San- 
guinetti assured me that it bore a certain 
little earmark which made it a precious 
acquisition. And he put it back into its 
little red morocco case, and fell a-musing 
with his eyes wandering toward the win- 
dow. He was fond of old gimcracks and 
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knickknacks of every order and epoch, 
but he had, I knew, a special tenderness 
for the productions of the baser period 
of the French monarchy. His-collection 
of snuff-boxes and flowered screens was 
highly remarkable — might, ‘I suppose, 
have been called celebrated. In spite 
of his very foreign name, he was a gen- 
uine compatriot of my own, and indeed 
our acquaintance had begun with our 
being, as very small boys, at school to- 
gether. There was a tradition that San- 
guinetti’s grandfather had been an Ital- 
ian image-vender in the days when those 
gentlemen might have claimed in Amer- 
ica to be the only representatives of a 
care for the fine arts. In the early part 
of the century they were also less nu- 
merous than they have since’ become, 
and it was believed that the founder 
of the Transatlantic stock of the San- 
guinettis had by virtue of his fine Ital- 
ian eyes, his slouched hat, his earrings, 
his persuasive eloquence, his foreign 
idioms and his little tray of plaster ef- 
figies and busts been deemed a person- 
age of sufficient importance to win the 
heart and hand of the daughter of a well- 
to-do-attorney in the State of Vermont. 
This lady had brought her husband a 
property which he had invested in some 
less brittle department of the Italian 
trade, and, prospering as people, alas! 
prospered in those good old days, had 
bequeathed, much augumented, to the 
father of my guest. My companion, who 
had several sisters, was brought up like 
a little gentleman, and showed symp- 
toms even at the earliest age of his ma- 
nia for refuse furniture. At school he 
used to collect old slate-pencils and 
match - boxes: I suppose he inherited 
the taste from his grandfather, who had 
perambulated the country with a tray 
covered with the most useless ornaments 
(like a magnified chess-board) upon his 
head. When he was twenty years old 
Sanguinetti lost his father and got his 
share of the patrimony, with which he 
immediately came to Europe, where he 
had lived these seventeen years. When 
I first saw him on coming to Paris, I 
asked him if he meant never to go back 
to New York, and I very well remember 
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his answer: “My dear fellow” (in a very 
mournful tone), ‘“‘what ca you get there? 
The things are all second-rate, and dur- 
ing the Louis Quinze period, you know, 
our poor dear country was really—real- 
ly—” And he ‘shook his head very 
slowly and expressively. 

I answered that there were (as I had 
been told) very good spinning - wheels 
and kitchen- settles, but he rejoined that 
he cared only for that which was truly 
elegant. He was a most simple-minded 
and amiable little bachelor, and would 
have done anything possible to oblige a 
friend, but he made no secret of his con- 
viction that “pretty things” were the only 
things in the world worth troubling one’s 
self about. He was very near-sighted, 
and was always putting up his glass to 
look at something on your chimney-piece 
or your side-table. He had a lingering, 
solemn way of talking about the height 
of Madame de Pompadour’s heels and 
the different shapes of old Dutch candle- 
sticks; and though many of his fellow- 
country people thought him very “affect- 
ed,” he always seemed to me the least 
pretentious of men. He never read the 
newspapers for their politics, and didn’t 
pretendto: hereadthem only fortheirlists 
of auction-sales. I had a great kindness 
for him, he seemed to me such a pure- 
minded mortal, sitting there in his inno- 
cent company of Dresden shepherdesses 
and beauties whose smiles were stippled 
on the lids of snuff- boxes. There is 
always something agreeable in a man 
who is a perfect example of atype; and 
Sanguinetti was all of one piece. He 
was the perfect authority upon pretty 
things. ; 

He kept looking at the window, as I 
have said, and it required no great 
shrewdness to guess that his thoughts 
had stepped out of it and were hover- 
ing in front of the hairdresser’s é¢alage. 
I was inclined to humor his enthusiasm, 
for it amused me to see a man who had 
hitherto found a pink-faced lady on a 
china plate a sufficiently substantial ob- 
ject of invocation, led captive by a 
charmer who would, as the phrase is, 
have something to say for herself. 

“Shouldn’t you have liked to have 
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a closer view of her?’ I asked with a 
sympathetic smile. 

He glanced at me and blushed again: 
“That lovely creature ?”’ 

“That lovely créature. 
have liked to get nearer ?”’ 

“Indeed I should. That sheet of plate- 
glass is a great vexation.” 

“But why didn't you make a pretext 
for going into the shop? You might have 
bought a tooth-brush.”” 

“T don’t know that I should have gain- 
ed much,” said Sanguinetti simply. 

“You would have seen her move: her 
movement is charming.” 

“Her movement is—the poetry of mo- 
tion. But I could see that outside.” 

“My dear fellow,” I urged, “you are 
not enterprising enough. In your place 
I should get a footing in the shop.” 

He fixed his clear little near-sighted 
eyes upon me. “Yes, yes,” he said, “‘it 
would certainly be delightful to be able 
to sit there and watch her: it would be 
more comfortable than standing out- 
side.” 

“ Fe crois bien! But sitting there and 
watching her? You go rather far.” 

“I suppose I should be rather in the 
way. But every now and then she would 
turn her face toward me. And I don’t 
know,” he added, “but that she is’as 
pretty behind as before.” 

“You make an observation that I made 
myself. She has so much chic.” 

Sanguinetti kissed his finger-tips with 
a movement that he had learned of his 
long Parisian sojourn. ‘‘The poetry of 
chic— But I shall go further,” he pres- 
ently pursued. ‘I don’t despair, I don’t 
despair.” And he paused with his hands 
in his pockets, tilting himself back in his 
seat. 

“You don’t despair of what ?” 

“Of making her my own.” 

I burst out laughing: “Your own, my 
dear fellow! You are more enterprising 
than I thought. But what do you mean? 
I don’t suppose that under the circum- 
stances you can marry her?” 

“No: under the circumstances, unfor- 
tunately, I can’t. But I can have her 
always there.” 

: “Always where ?’’: 


Shouldn't you 
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“ At home, in my room. 
place for her.” 

“Ah, my good friend,” I rejoined, 
laughing, but slightly scandalized, “that’s 
a matter of opinion.” 

“It’s a matter of taste. I think it would 
suit her.” 

A matter of taste, indeed, this question 
of common morality! Sanguinetti was 
more Parisianized than I had supposed, 
and I reflected that Paris was certainly 
a very dangerous place, since it had got 
the better of his inveterate propriety. 
But I was not too much shocked to be 
still a good deal amused. 

“Of course I shall.not go too fast,” he 
went on. “I shall not be too abrupt.” 

“Pray don’t.” 

‘I shall approach the matter gradual- 
ly. I shall go into the shop several times 
to buy certain things. First a pot of cold 
cream, then a piece of soap, then a bot- 
tle of glycerine. I shall go into a great 
many ecstasies and express no end of 
admiration. Meanwhile, she will slow- 
ly move around, and every now and 
then she will look at me. And so, little 
by little, I will come to the great point.”’ 

“ Perhaps you will not be listened to.” 

“I will make a very handsome offer.” 

“What sort of an offer do you mean?” 

“T am ashamed to tell you: you will 
call it throwing away money.” 

An offer of money! He was really 
very crude. Should I too come to this 
if I continued to live in Paris? “Oh,” I 
said, “if you think that money simply 
will do it—” 

“Why, you don’t suppose,” he exclaim- 
ed, “that I expect to have her for noth- 
ing?” He was actually cynical, and I 
remained silent. ‘But I shall not be 
happy again—at least for a long time” 
—he went on, “unless I succeed. I have 
always dreamed of just such a woman as 
that; and nowat last, when I behold her 
perfect image and embodiment, why I 
simply can’t do without her.” He was 
evidently very sincere. 

“You are simply in love,” I said. 

He looked at me a moment, and blush- 
ed: “Yes, I honestly believe Iam. It’s 
very absurd.” 

“From some point of view or other,’ 


It’s just the 
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I said, “love is always absurd ;” and I 
decided that the matter was none of my 
business. 

We talked of other things for an hour, 
but before he took leave of me Sangui- 
netti reverted to the Beautiful Being at 
the hairdresser’s, “I am sure you will 
think me a great donkey,” he said, “for 
taking that—that creature so seriously ;” 
and he nodded in the direction of the 
other side of the street. 

“I was always taught, in Boston,” I 
answered, ‘that it is our duty to take 
things seriously.” 

I made a point, of course, the next 
day of stopping at the hairdresser’s win- 
dow for the purpose of obtaining another 
glimpse of the remarkable woman who 
had made such an impression upon my 
friend. I found, in fact, that there was 
a large aperture in the back of the win- 
dow—it came just between the two beau- 
tiful dolls —through which it was very 
possible to see what was going on in a 
considerable part ofthe shop. Just then, 
however, the object of Sanguinetti’s ad- 
miration was not within the range of 


vision of a passer-by, and I waited some 
time without her appearing. At last, 
having improvised a purchase, I enter- 


ed the aromatic precinct. To my vex- 
ation, the attendant who came forward 
to serve me was not the charming wo- 
man whom I had seen the evening be- 
fore on the pavement, but the young 
person of inferior attractions who had 
come to the door to call her. This 
young person also wore a black silk 
dress and had a very neat figure: she 
was beautifully coifé@e and very polite. 
But she was a very different affair from 
Sanguinetti’s friend, and I rather grudged 
the five francs that I paid her for the lit- 
tle bottle of lavender water that I didn't 
want. What should I do with a bottle 
of lavender water? I would give it to 
Sanguinetti. I lingered in the shop un- 
der half a dozen pretexts, but still saw no 
sign of its lovelier inmate. The other 
young woman stood smiling and rub- 
bing her hands, answering my questions 
and giving explanations with high-pitch- 
ed urbanity. At last I took up my little 
bottle and laid my hand upon the door- 
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knob. At that moment a velvet curtain 
was raised at the back of the shop, and 
the hairdresser’s wife presented herself. 
She stood there a moment with the cur- 
tain lifted, looking out and smiling: on 
her beautiful head was poised a crisp 
little morning-cap. Yes, she was love- 
ly, and I really understood Sanguinetti’s 
sudden passion. But I could not stand 
there staring at her, and I had exhaust- 
ed my expedients: I was obliged to 
withdraw. I came and stood in front 
of the shop, however, and presently she 
approached the window. She looked 
into it to see if it was in proper order. 
She was still smiling—she seemed always 
to be smiling — but she gave no sign of 
seeing me, and I felt that if there had 
been a dozen men standing there, she 
would have worn that same sweetly un- 
conscious mask. She glanced about her 
a moment, and then, extending a plump 
little white hand, she gave a touch to the 
back hair of one of the waxen ladies— 
the right-hand one, the blond. 

A couple of hours later, rising from 
breakfast, I repaired to my little bal- 


cony, from which post of observation I 
instantly espied a figure stationed at the 


hairdresser’s window. If I had not rec- 
ognized it otherwise, the absorbed, con- 
templative droop of its head would at 
once have proved it to be Sanguinetti. 
“Why does he not go inside?” I asked 
myself. “He can’t look at her proper- 
ly out there.” At this conclusion he ap- 
peared himself to have arrived, for he 
suddenly straightened himself up and 
entered the establishment. He remain- 
ed within a long time. I grew tired of 
waiting for him to reappear, and went 
back to my arm-chair to finish reading 
the Débats. I had just accomplished this 
somewhat arduous feat when I heard the 
lame tinkle of my door-bell, a few mo- 
ments after which Sanguinetti was ush- 
ered in. 

He really looked love-sick: he was 
pale and heavy-eyed. “My too-suscep- 
tible friend,” I said, “you are very far 
gone.” 

“Yes,” he answered: “I am really in 
love. It is too ridiculous. Please don’t 
tell any one.” 
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“TI shall certainly tell no one,” I de- 
clared. ‘But it does not seem to me 
exactly ridiculous.” 

He gave me a grateful stare: “Ah, if 
you don’t find it so, sant mieux.” 

“Regrettable, rather: that’s what I 
should call it.” 

He gave me another stare: “You think 
I can’t afford it ?” 

“It is not so much that.” 

“You think it won’t look well? I will 
arrange it so that the harshest critic will 
be disarmed. This morning,” he added 
in a moment, “she lpoks lovelier than 
ever.” 

“Yes, I have had a glimpse of her my- 
self,” I said. “And you have been in 
the shop ?” 

“T have spent half an hour there. I 
thought it best to go straight to the 
point.” 

“What did you say?” 

“I said the simple truth—that I have 
an intense desire to possess her.” 

“And the hairdresser’s wife ? how did 
she take it?” 

““She seemed a good deal amused.” 

“Amused, simply? Nothing more?” 

“T think she was a little flattered.” 

“T hope so.” 

“Yes,” my companion rejoined, “for, 
after all, her own exquisite taste is half 
the business.”” To this proposition I cor- 
dially assented, and Sanguinetti went 
on: “ But, after all, too, the dear creature 
won't lose that in coming to me. I shall 
make arrangements to have her hair 
dressed regularly.” 

“T see that you mean to do things en 
prince. Who is it that dresses her hair?” 

“The coiffeur himself.” 

“The husband ?” 

“Exactly. They say he is the best in 
Paris.” 

“The best husband ?”’ I asked. 

““My dear fellow, be serious—the best 
coiffeur.”” 

“Tt will certainly be very obliging of 
him.” 

“Of course,” said Sanguinetti, “I shall 
pay him for his visits, as —if—as if—” 
And he paused a moment. 

“As if what?” 

“As if she were one of his fine ladies, 
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His wife tells me that he goes to all the 
duchesses.”’ 

“Of course,” I replied, “that will be 
something. But still—’ 

“You mean,” said my companion, 
“that I live so far away? I know that, 
but I will pay him his cab-fare.” 

I looked at him, and—I couldn’t help 
it—I began to laugh. I had never seen 
such a strange mixture of ardor and cool- 
ness. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, blushing, “you 
do think it ridiculous?” 

“Yes,” I said, “coming to this point, I 
confess it makes me laugh.” 

“I don’t care,” Sanguinetti declared 
with amiable doggedness: ‘I mean to 
keep her to myself.” 


Just at this time my attention was much 
taken up by the arrival in Paris of some 
relatives who had no great talent for 
assimilating their habits to foreign cus- 
toms, and who carried me about in their 
train as cicerone and interpreter. For 
three or four weeks I was constantly in 
their company, and I saw much less of 


Sanguinetti than I had done before. He 
used to appear, however, at odd mo- 
ments in my rooms, being, as may ‘be 
imagined, very often in the neighbor- 


hood.. I always asked him for the lat- 
est tidings of his grand passion, which 
had begun to glow with a fervor that 
made him perfectly indifferent to the 
judgment of others. The poor fellow 
was most sincerely in love. 

“Je suis tout 4 ma passion,” he would 
say when I asked him the news. “Until 
that matter is settled I can think of noth- 
ing else. I have always been so when I 
have wanted a thing intensely. It has 
become a monomania, a fixed idea; and 
naturally this case is not an exception.” 

He was always going into the shop. 
“We talk it over,”’ he said. “She can’t 
make up her mind.” 

“T can imagine the difficulty,” I an- 
swered. 

“She says it’s a great change.” 

“T can also imagine that.” 

“I never see the husband,” said San- 
guinetti. ‘‘He is always away with his 
duchesses. But. she talks it over with 
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him. At first he wouldn’t listen to 
it.” 

“ Naturally.” : : 

“He said it would be an irreparable 
loss. But I am in hopes he will come - 
round. He can get on very well with 
the other.” 

“The other ?—the little dark one? 
She is not nearly so pretty.” 

“Of course not. But she isn’t bad in 
her way. I really think,” said Sangui- 
netti, ‘‘that he will come round... If he 
does not, we will do without his consent, 
and take the consequences. He will not 
be sorry, after all, to have the money.” 

You may be sure that I felt plenty of 
surprise at the business-like tone in which 
Sanguinetti discussed this unscrupulous 
project of becoming the “possessor ”’ of 
another man’s wife. There was certain- 
ly no hypocrisy about it: he had quite 
passed beyond the stage at which it is 
deemed needful to throw a sop to pro- 
priety. But I said to myself that this 
was doubtless the Parisian tone, and 
that since it had made its mark upon so 
perfect a little model of social orthodoxy 
as my estimable friend, nothing was more 
possible than that I too should become 
equally perverted. Whenever, after this, 
Sanguinetti came in, he had something 
to say at first about the lovely creature 
across the way. ‘‘ Have you noticed her 
this morning ?”’ he would demand. ‘She 
is really enchanting. I thought of ask- 
ing leave to kiss her.” 

“TI wonder you should ask leave,” I 
answered. “I should suppose you would 
do it without leave, and count upon being 
forgiven.” 

“T am afraid of hurting her,” he said. 
“And then if I should be seen from the 
street, it would look rather absurd.” 

I could only say that he seemed to me 
a very odd mixture of audacity and dis- 
cretion, but he went on without heeding 
my comments: “You may laugh at the 
idea, but, upon my word, to me she is 
different every day: she has never the 
same expression. Sometimes she’s a lit- 


tle melancholy—sometimes she's in high 


spirits.” ts 
‘‘T should say she was always smiling.” 
“Superficially, yes,” said Sanguinetti. 
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“ That’s all. the vulgar see. . But there’s 
something beneath it—the most delicious 
little pensive look. At bottom she’s sad. 
She’s weary of her position there, it’s so 
public.” 

“Yesterday she was very pale,” he 
would say at another time: “I’m sure 
she wants test. That constant move- 
ment can’t be good for her. It’s true,’ 
he added, ‘“‘that she moves very slowly.” 

“Yes,” said I, “she seemed to me to 
move very slowly.” 

“And so beautifully! Still, with me,”’ 
Sanguinetti went on, “she shall be per- 
fectly quiet: I will see how that suits 


"i T should think,’’ I objected, “that she 
would need a little exercise.’ 

He stared a moment, and then accused 
me, as he often did, of ‘“‘making game of 
him.” ‘ There‘is something in your tone 
in saying that,’’ he declared ; but he very 
shortly afterward forgot my _ sarcastic 
tendencies, and came to announce ‘to 
me a change in the lady's coiffure: 
“Have you noticed that she has her 
hair dressed differently? I don’t know 
that I like it: it covers up her forehead. 
But it’s beautifully done, it’s entirely new, 
and you will see that it will set the fash- 
ion for all Paris.”’ 

“Do they take the fashion from her?” 
I asked. 

“Always. All the knowing people 
keep a note of her successive coif- 
fures,”” 

“And when you have carried her off, 
what will the knowing people do?” 

“They will go by the other, the dark 
one—Mademoiselle Clémentine.”’ 

“Is that her name? And the name 
of your sweetheart ?” 

Sanguinetti looked at me an instant 
with his usual helplessly mistrustful lit- 
tle blush, and then he answered, ‘‘ Théo- 
dolinde.” 

When I asked him how his suit was 
prospering, he usually replied that he 
believed it to be merely a question of 
time. ‘‘We keep talking it over, and in 
that way, at any rate, I can see her. The 
poor woman can’t get used to the idea.” 

“I should think not.” 

“She says it would change namin 
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—that the shop would be a different place 
without her. She is so well: known, so 
universally admired. I tell her that it 
will not be impossible to get a clever 
substitute ; and she answers that, clever 
as the substitute may be, she will never 
have the peculiar charm of Théodo- 
linde.” 

“Ah! she herself is aware then of this 
peculiar charm ?” 

“Perfectly, and it delights her to have 
me talk about it.” 

A part of the charm’s peculiarity, I 
reflected, was. that it was not spoiled ‘by 
the absence of modesty; yet I also re- 
membered the coiffeur’s handsome wife 
had looked extremely modest. Sangui- 
netti, however, appeared bent upon min- 
istering to her vanity: I. learned that he 
was making her presents. “I have giv- 
en her a pair of earrings,” he announced, 
“and she is wearing them now. Do no- 
tice them as you pass. They are great 
big amethysts, and are extremely be- 
coming.” 

I looked out for our beautiful friend 
the next time I left the house, but she 
was not visible through the hairdress- 
er’s window. Her plainer companion 
was waiting upon a fine lady, presu- 
mably one of the duchesses, while Ma- 
dame Théodolinde herself, I supposed, 
was posturing before one of the mir- 
rors in the inner apartment with San- 
guinetti’s big amethysts in her ears. 

One day he told me that he had de- 
termined to buy her a Jarure, and he 
greatly wished I would come and help 
him to choose it. I called him an ex- 
travagant dog, but I good-naturedly con- 
sented to accompany him to the jewel- 
ler’s. He led me to the Palais Royal, 
and there, somewhat to my surprise, in- 
troduced me into one of those dazzling 
little shops which wear upon their front 
in neat gilt letters the candid announce- 
ment, “Imitation.” Here you may pur- 
chase any number of glittering gems for 
the most trifling sum, and indulge at a 
moderate expense a pardonable taste for 
splendor. And the splendor is most ef- 
fective, the glitter of the counterfeit jew- 
els most natural. It is: only the senti- 
ment..of the thing, you say to yourself, 
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that prevents you from making all your 
purchases of jewelry in one of these con- 
venient establishments ; though, indeed, 
as their proprietors very aptly remark, 
five thousand dollars more is a good deal 
to pay for sentiment. Of this expensive 
superstition, however, I should have ex- 
pected Sanguinetti to be guilty. 

“You are not going to get a real set ?”” 
I asked. 

He seemed a little annoyed : “ Would- 
n’t you in that case blow me up for my 
extravagance ?”” 

“It is highly probable. And yet a 
present of false jewelry! The hand- 
somer it is, you know, the more ridic- 
ulous it is.” 

“I have thought of that,” said my 
friend, “and I confess I am rather 
ashamed of myself. I should like to 
give her a real set. But, you see, I want 
diamonds and sapphires, and a real set 
such as I desire would cost about twen- 
ty thousand dollars. That’s a good deal 
for—for—’’ And he paused a moment. 


“For a barber's wife,” I said to myself. 
“Besides,” my companion added, “she 


won't know the difference.” I thought 
he rather under-estimated her intelli- 
gence: a pretty Parisienne was, by in- 
stinct, a judge of parures. I remember- 
ed, however, that he had rarely spoken 
of this lady’s intellectual qualities: he 
had dwelt exclusively upon her beauty 
and sweetness. So I stood by him while 
he purchased for two hundred francs a 
gorgeous necklace and coronet of the 
stones of Golconda. His passion was 
an odd affair altogether, and an oddity 
the more or the less hardly mattered. 
He remarked, moreover, that he had 
at home a curious collection of artificial 
gems, and that these things would be 
an interesting addition to his stock. “I 
shall make her wear them all,”’ he ex- 
claimed ; and I wondered how she would 
like it. 

He told me afterward that his offering 
had been most gratefully received, that 
she was now wearing the wonderful neck- 
lace, and that she looked lovelier than 
ever. 

That evening, however, I stopped be- 
fore the shop to catch a glimpse, if pos- 
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sible, of the barber’s lady thus splendid- 
ly adorned. I had seldom been fortu- 
nate enough to espy her, and on this 
occasion I turned away disappointed. 
Just as I was doing so I perceived some- 
thing which suggested that she was mak- 
ing a fool of my amiable friend. On the 
radiant bosom of one of the ‘great waxen 
dolls in her window glittered a necklace 
of brilliants which bore a striking resem- 
blance to the article I had helped San- 
guinetti to select. She had made over 
her lover's tribute to this rosy effigy, to 
whom, it must be confessed, it was very 
becoming. 

Yet, for all this, I was out in my calcu- 
lation. A week later Sanguinetti came 
into my rooms with a radiant counte- 
nance, and announced to me the con- 
summation of-his dream. ‘She is mine! 
she is mine! mine only!” he cried, drop- 
ping into a chair. 

“She has left the shop ?” I demanded. 

“Last night—at eleven o'clock. We 
went off in a cab.” 

“You have her at home?” 

“For ever and ever!’ he declared 
ecstatically. 

“My dear fellow, my compliments!” 

“It was not an easy matter,” he went 
on. “But I held her in my arms.” 

I renewed my compliments, and said 
I hoped she was happy ; and he declared 
that she was smiling. more than ever. 
Positively! And he added that I must 
immediately come and see her: he was 
impatient to present me. Nothing, I an- 
swered, would give me greater pleasure, 
but meanwhile what did the husband 
say? ; 

“He grumbles a bit,” said Sanguinetti, 
“but I gave him five hundred francs.” 

“You have got off easily,” I said; and 
I promised that at my first moment of 
leisure I would call upon my friend's 
new companion. I saw him three or 
four times before this moment arrived, 
and he assured me that she had made 
a happy man of him. “Whenever I 
have greatly wanted a thing, waited for 
it, and at last got it, I have always been 
in bliss for a month afterward,” he said. 
“But I think that this time my pleasure 
will really last.” 
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“Tt will last as long, I hope, as she 
does herself.” I answered. 

“IT am sure it will. This is the sort of 
thing—yes, smile away—in which I get 
my happiness.” 

“Vous n’étes pas difficile,” I rejoined. 

“Of course she’s perishable,” he add- 
ed in a moment. 

“Ah!” said I, “you must take good 
care of her.” 

And a day or two later, on his coming 
for me, I went with him to his apart- 
ment. His rooms were charming, and 
lined from ceiling to floor with the “ pret- 
ty things” of the occupant — tapestries 
and bronzes, terra-cotta medallions and 
precious specimens of porcelain. There 
were cabinets and tables charged with 
similar treasures: the place was a per- 
fect little museum. Sanguinetti led me 
through two or three rooms, and then 
stopped near a window, close to which, 
half hidden by the curtain, stood a lady, 
with her head turned away from us, look- 
ing out. In spite of our approach, she 
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stood motionless until my friend went 
up to her and with a gallant, affection- 
ate movement placed his arm round her 
waist. Hereupon she slowly turned and 
gazed at me with a beautiful brilliant face 
and large quiet eyes. 

“It is a pity she creaks,” said my 
companion as I was making my bow. 
And then, as I made it, I perceived with 
amazement—and amusement—the cause 
of her creaking. She existed only from 
the waist upward, and the skirt of her 
dress was a very neat pedestal covered 
with red velvet. Sanguinetti gave an- 
other loving twist, and she slowly re- 
volved again, making a little gentle 
squeal. She exhibited the back of her 
head, with its beautifully braided tresses 
resting upon her sloping waxen shoul- 
ders. She was the right-hand effigy of 
the coiffeur’s window—the blond! Her 
movement, as Sanguinetti had claimed, 
was particularly commendable, and of 
all his pretty things she was certainly the 
prettiest. H. JAMEs, JR. 
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OT long before the Restoration 
there came into England an ob- 
scure Danish sculptor. He was the son 
of the king of Denmark's cabinetmaker, 
and had been sent at the royal charge 
to Rome, where he acquired that famil- 
iarity with the models of antiquity which 
enabled him afterward to fill the grounds 
of the earl of Devonshire with Venuses, 
Apollos and Dianas—a harmless pop- 
ulation whose scanty garments and ab- 
stemious habits would have won for 
them the tolerance of Malthus. 
Macaulay’s account of the fine arts in 
England in the year 1685 shows them in 
a languishing condition. Hibernianly 
speaking, all the English artists were 
foreigners. It was then that the Nea- 
politan Verrio was receiving for his nude 
nymphs, which sprawled in voluptuous 








abandon on every aristocratic ceiling, 
prices so fabulous as to provoke the 
comment from Macaulay that all Dry- 
den obtained from the booksellers dur- 
ing a literary life of forty years did not 
equal the sum paid for the pieces at 
Windsor alone. 

It is not probable that the arts were 
more flourishing at the close of the Pro- 
tectorate; and the melancholy Dane who 
had come across the sea in quest of for- 
tune grew joyful when he found there 
was none to dispute the empire of sculp- 
ture with him, for Grinling Gibbons was 
then but a child. And so Caius Gabriel 
Cibber took out his naturalization papers 
in the shape of a marriage license, and 
espoused a descendant of William of 
Wykeham, the granddaughter of Sir An- 
tony Colley, a loyal subject who had fe- 
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duced his estate of three thousand pounds 
to three hundred in the cause of the mar- 
tyred Charles. The six thousand pounds 
dowry brought her husband by Miss Col- 
ley did not paralyze his energies: he 
worked after his marriage. His first 
original effort was a vase at Hampton 
Court, which he carved in rivalry with 
an unknown French artist. The vases 
were not marked, and thus far sculptors 
and antiquarians have been foiled in 
their attempts to discover which of the 
two is Cibber’s. The statue of Sir Thom- 
as Gresham and the effigies of the kings 
which ornamented the Royal Exchange 
until they were destroyed by fire in 1838 
were from the chisel of Cibber, as are 
also the bas-reliefs on the London Mon- 
ument. He assisted with Gibbons in the 
decorative wood -carving which adorns 
St. Paul's —the magnificent tomb of Sir 
Christopher Wren. 

A vase which it is impossible to identi- 
fy, some weatherbeaten statuary at Chats- 
worth and the fading recollections of the 
Exchange are but an insecure title to im- 
mortality ; and such fame in sculpture as 
is. Cibber’s must rest on the bas-reliefs 


of the monument and on the.two figures _|_ 


mentioned by Macaulay—“the pathetic 
emblems of Fury and Melancholy which 
still adorn Bedlam,” one of them said to 
be a portrait of Cromwell’s giant:porter, 
who was an inmate of the hospital. Since 
Macaulay wrote they have been removed 
to the South Kensington Museum, where 
they bear witness to the earliest appear- 
ance in English sculpture of a distinct 
and natural spirit. Allan Cunningham 
says that these wooden statues — which 
by some oversight Pope calls “great Cib- 
ber’s brazen, brainless brothers ’’—stand 
first in conception, and only second in 
execution, among all the products of the 
island. 

Owing to the craze for household art 
which has been steadily increasing since 
it received its first impulse from. Thomas 
Hope, “the man who meditated on muf- 
fineers and planned pokers,”’ the reputa- 
tion of Gibbons—numerous examples of 
whose exquisitely-carved chimney-pieces 
still exist—has overshadowed that of his 
rival; and it is therefore only just to cite 
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Cunningham in favor of the latter, who 
he thinks excelled in composition, while 
perhaps inferior in execution to Gibbons, 
who was certainly the first of mechanics, 

In 1688, Cibber took arms for a few 
days in behalf of William, and was re- 
warded by the appointment of carver to 
the king’s closet. He was a prosperous 
man, and seems to have lived happily 
with his English wife, by whose side he 
now lies in the Danish church in Lon- 
don, which was built at his cost. 

Much as he may have done for Brit- 
ish art, the renown of Caius Gabriel has 
been merged in that of his more noted 
son. As the author of.Colley Cibber’s 
being he achieved his magnum opus. 

The diadem rests more lightly on the 
brow of the stage-monarch than upon 
that of the real sovereign. Colley Cib- 
ber was born in 1671, and after outliving 
six rulers of his country, but slightly pre- 
ceded a seventh when he died in 1757 at 
the age of eighty-six. What a literary 
history a life like this bridges over!—a 
life that began three years before Mil- 
ton’s closed, and ended but two years 
before Robert Burns was born. 

Cibber owes what lingering reputation 
he has to his enemies rather than to his 
friends or his works. The deadly bul- 
lets of satire which they fired at him, 
and before which a soul like that of 
Keats would have gone down in an- 
guish, glanced inoffensively from the 
pachydermatous comedian or served but 
as a pleasant titillation to his colossal 
vanity. So long as Pope—greatest of sat- 
irists save Swift—shall be read, so long 
will the name of Colley Cibber survive. 
Horace builded himself a monument 
more enduring than hope Cibber let 
Pope build his. 

I wonder if Pope knew ois a blunder 
he was perpetrating when he took down 
Theobald from the polished pillory of 
the Dunciad and seated Colley there? 
We all know that, loath to lose the ma- 
chinery of his poem, he bestowed upon 
the witty and frolicsome Cibber the pe- 
dantic attributes of the old scholar who 
had presumed in a rival edition of Shake- 
speare to point out the errors in Pope’ s; 
and thus, as Dr. Johnson says, by using 
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the same ridicule for two different per- 
sons, “reduced himself to the insignif- 
icance of his own magpie, who from his 
cage calls ‘ cuckold!’ ata venture.”” That 
was a blunder of which he must have 
been conscious; but did he know that 
he was sharing with his hated and de- 
spised foe his own immortality? Did 
he know that he was preserving a fly in 
amber, a toad in adamant, which when- 
ever any one should open the Dunciad 
would be found there squat and comfort- 
able? This toad, however, had a pre- 
cious jewel in his head. He was no fool, 
though he played fops and fools on the 
stage for forty years. He found his ac- 
count in all the abuse heaped upon him. 
Is it not a strange thing when a man’s 
literary reputation has broken cover, and 
the whole pack of critics and satirists is 
in full cry after it, to see the man him- 
self appear pricking among the foremost 
of the hunt and stimulating with his voice 
the eager pursuers? And yet so appear- 
ed Colley Cibber, comedian, dramatist, 
poet-laureate—throned monarch of ‘the 
Dunciad. In the AZology for his life he 
relates that in 1730 there was among the 
authors such indignation at the bestow- 
- al on him of the laurel left vacant by 
the death of Eusden that the newspa- 
pers swarmed with lampoons and un- 
pleasant epigrams upon the unworthy 
successor to that inspired but unread 
bard. Undoubtedly, many of these at- 
tacks came from that ideal Bohemian, 
Savage, who had almost clutched the 
laurel himself. The king had promised 
it to him, and he lost it only through the 
preference for Cibber of the lord cham- 
berlain, whose perquisite it was. After 
Cibber’s installation Savage gave him 
much annoyance. He wrote a poem 
which he called “Volunteer Laureate ”’ 
on the birthday of the queen, who, flat- 
tered by the compliment, sent him fifty 
pounds and authorized an annual poem 
on the same subject at the same price. 
Cibber was highly irritated by Savage’s 
assumption of this king-given title, and 
said that he might as well call himself 
volunteer baronet or volunteer lord—an 
opinion thought just by Dr. Johnson: 
Savage had a double grudge against 
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Cibber.. In order to introduce his Sir 
Thomas Overbury to the stage, he had 
been obliged to submit it to the emen- 
dations of Cibber, which, Johnson says, 
he always considered the disgrace of the 
performance, although, according to the 
same authority, when it was published 
the rays of genius glimmered through 
all the mists which poverty and Cibber 
had been able to spread over it. 

No matter from whence they came, the 
number and virulence of these stinging 
rhymes at last excited the compassion 
of an anonymous versifier, who came 
to the laureate’s assistance with some 
complimentary and sympathetic stanzas: 
These verses Cibber was accused by his 
companions of writing himself. The un- 
ruffled poet offered no denial, and said 
he would do all in his power to make 
the town share their opinion. Two days 
after the Whitehall Evening Post con- 
tained a reply to his nameless defender; 
beginning with the lines— 

Ah, hah! Sir Coll, is that your way, 
Thy own dull praise to write? 
Seven of the nine stanzas are devoted to 
drawing parallels between Cibber and 
the various characters he assumed on 
the stage, such as Wronghead, Bays and 
Iago. The concluding lines are much 
the best : 
Thunder, ’tis said, the laurel spares : 
Naught but thy brows could blast it ; 
And yet—O curst provoking stars !|— 
Thy comfort is thou hast it. 
It was not until the publication of the 
Apology, ten years later, that Cibber ac- 
knowledged the authorship of this pun- 
gent attack upon himself. 

To such methods did our author resort 
to keep his name before the public. He 
did not discriminate nicely between fame 
and notoriety. There was in his com- 
position ii:vre of the peacoc!: than of the 
lion. To spread his plumage in London 
coffee-houses afforded him greater pleas- 
ure than would the knowledge that: his 
roar from some cavernous concealment 
was shaking the hearts of men. Had he 
been Junius, the grave would not have 
closed over his secret. 

‘Read An Apology for the Life of Mr. 
Colley Cibber, Comedian and late Pat- 
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entee of the Theatre Royal, and you will 
find that he wished no bushel for a lamp- 
shade. It is a charming book and the 
chronicle of an insatiable vanity. There 
the self-distrustful and the diffident may 
warm their cold natures by the glow of 
its author’s cheerful egotism: there the 
misanthrope may learn gayety from the 
gaudy butterfly that lived eighty - six 
years of summer. When Cibber pub- 
lished this book he knew that all his old 
enemies would rally once more, and ear- 
ly in its pages he anticipates their criti- 
cisms by confessing “that of all the as- 
surances he has ever been guilty of, this 
of writing his own life is the most im- 
pudent; that through every page there 
runs a vein of vanity and impertinence 
which no French ensign’s memoirs ever 
came up to; that his style is unequal, 
pert and frothy, patched and party-col- 
ored like the coat of an harlequin; low 
and pompous, crammed with epithets, 
strewed with scraps of second-hand Lat- 
in from common quotations; frequently 
aiming at wit without ever hitting the 
mark; a mere ragout tossed up from the 
offals of other authors ; his subject below 
all pens but his own, which, whenever 
he keeps to, is flatly daubed by one eter- 
nal egotism; that he wants nothing but 
wit to be as accomplished a coxcomb here 
as ever he exposed upon the stage.” 
This seems comprehensive enough, and 
yet I think the comparison with the en- 
sign’s memoirs hardly does justice to the 
prominence of his foible. He has treas- 
ured up every compliment he ever re- 
ceived. Almost the first thing we learn 
of his career at Grantham free school is 
that he was once flogged for his theme, 
although the master said what was good 
of it was better than that of any boy in the 
form. Then we are told that his oration 
on the death of Charles II. secured him a 
horseback ride with the master and the ill- 
will of his schoolmates. Shortly after this 
the master offers a holiday on the corona- 
tion of james, provided any of the boys 
shall present him an ode. Of course Cib- 
ber writes it, and thereby excites the jeal- 
ousy of his companions, who punish their 
benefactor for his superiority by leaving 
him out of their games. At this Gran- 
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tham school, where he passed from the 
lowest to the highest form, Cibber says 
he got all the learning he pretends to. 
After leaving school he stood at the elec- 
tion of children into Winchester College, 
from the founder of which he was de- 
scended. His father, trusting to his son's 
pedigree, used no influence, and the boy 
failed. Years after the old sculptor sent 
his son Lewis to the same college, ac- 
companied by a statue of William of 


‘Wykeham, so well executed, says Col- 


ley, that it seemed to speak—for its kins- 
man. Lewis was entered, and afterward 
died of drink, a fellow of New College, 
Oxford. Disappointed of his election, 
Cibber now joined the earl of Devon- 
shire in the rising of 1688, and was among 
those who went out from Nottingham to 
meet the Princess Anne, who was flying 
from London. On the arrival of the prin- 
cess at Nottingham, a supper was given 
her by the earl, to which were invited all 
the distinguished persons then in arms. 
The noble guests happened to exceed 
in number the attendants out of livery, 
and Cibber was desired to wait on Lady 
Churchill. The charms of this celebrated 
woman produced a lively effect upon him, 
and fifty years later inspired his famous - 
compliment, which, Hazlitt says, is the 
origin of Burke’s apostrophe to the queen 
of France, and is certainly worthy the pen 
of a laureate: ‘A person so attractive ! 
a husband so memorably great! an off- 
spring so beautiful! and a title which 
(when the royal favor had no higher to 
bestow) she could only receive from the 
Author of Nature—a great-grandmother 
without gray hairs.”” After this Notting- 
ham adventure Cibber went to London 
in search of government preferment, but 
he became infatuated with the theatre and 
turned actor. To his early entrance on 
the stage we owe almost the only know- 
ledge we possess of Betterton, Monfort, 
Kynaston, Sandford, Mrs. Monfort, Mrs. 
Barry and Mrs. Bracegirdle. And how 
gracefully he introduces us to their ac- 
quaintance !—" Pity it is that the mo- 
mentary beauties flowing from an har- 
monious elocution cannot, like those of 
poetry, be their own record — that the 
animated graces of the player can live 
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no longer than the instant breath and 
motion that presents them, or, at best, 
can but faintly glimmer through the 
memory or imperfect attestation of a few 
surviving spectators !’’ Could that pen- 
sive regret felt by all who love the stage, 
that their favorite actors have passed 
away for ever, that there is no place on 
the library shelves for them, have been 
more musically expressed ? 

The faces of these men and women 
have been perpetuated on canvas, and 
not a few of us have seen old prints that 
represent their features; but how cold 
and lifeless seem these poor products 
of brush and burin, contrasted with the 
word-portraits that hang in Cibber's glo- 
rious gallery ! 

Let us take a glance at them. Here 
is Betterton as Hamlet, opening his ad- 
dress to the ghost with ‘‘a pause of mute 
amazement, then rising slowly to a sol- 
emn trembling voice,” making “the 
ghost equally terrible to the spectator 
as to himself;’’ or as Brutus, with his 
“steady look alone supplying that ter- 
ror which he disdains an intemperance 
in his voice should rise to.’ There is 
Kynaston, the handsome fellow who 
used to wear petticoats. We may know 
him by the “formal gravity in his mien, 
which was attributed to the stately step 
he had been so early confined to in a 
female decency.’’ Yonder is Monfort, 
“who gave the truest life to what we 
call the fine gentleman "’—so handsome, 
sweet-voiced and agreeable “that even 
in that dissolute character of the Rover 
he seemed to wash off the guilt from 
vice, and give it charms and merit.” 
All these likenesses speak. We can 
hear the tuneful voice of Mrs Barry, 
“full, clear and strong, so that no vio- 
lence of passion could be too much for 
her, and when distress or tenderness 
possessed her subsiding into the most 
affecting melody and softness.” And 
now we come to the fascinating Mrs. 
Monfort. See her receiving a suitor who 
brings a letter from her father: “ Down 
goes her dainty, diving body to the 
ground, as if she were sinking under 
the conscious load of her own attrac- 
tions, her chest playing forward in fifty 
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falls and risings like a swan upon wav- 
ing water.” The last of the portraits is 
that of Congreve’s flame, the lovely 
Bracegirdle, for whom it was the fash- 
ion of the day to have a ¢endre,; and 
she is painted a little more warmly per- 
haps than suits our sober modern fancy : 
“She had no greater claim to beauty 
than what the most desirable brunette 
might pretend to. But her youth and 
lively aspect threw out such a glow of 
health and cheerfulness that on the 
stage few spectators that were not- past 
it could behold her without desire.” 
When we consider how great was Cib- 
ber’s self-complacency, it seems remark- 
able that his account of his contempora- 
nies is so destitute of any tinge of envy. 
He has told us about all the players of 
note who shared the stage with him in 
the most thoroughly amiable spirit, and 
with no other object, apparently, than to 
impart to his readers a clear conception 
of their place in theatric art. No crit- 
icism of the kind has ever approached 
his in subtle refinement and wonderful 
graphic power. Dr. Johnson in his old 
age said to Mrs. Siddons that he once 
talked with Colley Cibber, and thought 
him ignorant of the principles of his art. 
In this opinion he stands alone, and it is 
hardly reconcilable with his remark upon 
the 4Zology — which is mainly made up 
of dramatic criticism—that it was a proof 
that any man might do well who was will- 
ing to keep to his own ground. An emi- 
nent writer on theatrical matters has said 
that no one should be permitted to crit- 
icise acting who has not passed an ex- 
amination in the canons of Cibber. 
Successful as Cibber is in giving us a 
vivid notion of the gifts of his fellows, 
he has, with all his self-love, failed to 
convey a clear image of his own histri- 
onic powers. At first setting out in his 
profession he did not excite hopes of 
future excellence. Almost the first an- 
ecdote recorded of him is that of his 
making some blunder that angered Bet- 
terton, who brusquely inquired who he 
was and what was his salary. Being in- 
formed that the name of the youth was 
Cibber, and that he received none, Bet- 
terton- said, ‘Put him down ten shillings, 











and forfeit him five ’—a remarkable in- 
stance of conscientious punishment. 

His improvement after this was not 
rapid. His first appearance in a part of 
importance -was in that of the Chaplain 
in Otway’s Orphan, in which he made a 
hit. Cibber tells us that Goodman the 
player after rehearsal clapped him on 
the shoulder and exclaimed, “If he does 
not make a good actor I'll be d——d!” 
—a vigorous commendation which filled 
Colley with such inordinate pride that he 
could only compare his feelings with 
those of Charles XII. of Sweden at the 
head of his armies. Soon after this 
Kynaston was cast for Lord Touchwood 
in the Double Dealer, but, being too ill 
to perform the part, Cibber was substi- 
tuted for him at the personal request of 
Congreve—in itself no insignificant com- 
pliment, but overwhelming in view of the 
fact that the play had been command- 
ed by, and was to be performed before, 
Queen Mary. His performance of this 
part was so acceptable that Congreve 
solicited and obtained for him an in- 
crease of salary. From this time for- 
ward Cibber advanced slowly but surely 
into the front rank of his profession, ap- 
pearing in various parts, but principally 
in villains and fops. He admits that he 
early discovered that his voice was too 
feeble for the higher range of tragedy, 
and to this deficiency was due his assign- 
ment to réles like those of Iago Wolsey, 
Shallow—in which he excelled—Sir Fop- 
ling Flutter, Sir Courtly Nice, Bays, and 
his own Sir Novelty Fashion and Lord 
Foppington. -It was the opinion of Cib- 
ber that a player who is master of his 
art ought to be equal to the performance 
of anything in the range of dramatic rep- 
resentation. This is a shallow judgment, 
and one which the history of the stage 
in no way justifies; Betterton, who play- 
ed Falstaff and Othello equally well, and 
Garrick, who passed easily from Hamlet 
to Abel Drugger or Fribble, being the 
only examples of the union of tragic and 
comic power in one person I can recall 
at present, while the names of great art- 
ists who excelled in one walk only will 
occur to every one—notably, that of Mrs. 
Siddons, who had no sense of humor, 
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startled shopmen with her tragic tones, 
and is said to have stabbed her potatoes. 
It was this foible that led Cibber to un- 
dertake the leading réle in his celebrated 
version of Richard I/I, He appears to 
have made an elaborate study of the 
part, and his rendering of it was model- 
led on what he imagined would have 
been Sandford’s, who did not play it, 
but whose villains were Cibber's admi- 
ration. It cannot have been an impres- 
sive piece of acting, and it is reported 
that his “A horse! a horse!’ was so 
highly suggestive of Sir Novelty and 
Lord: Foppington as to excite laughter 
among his ribald auditors. 

No matter what were Cibber’s short- 
comings in tragedy, he was a perfect 
actor of his kind. He may be called 
the inventor of the stage fop, the creator 
of a type that we see copied every time 
we behold a swell upon the stage of to- 
day. Steele in one of his Zaé/ers tells 
us that ‘‘to rally pleasantly, to scorn art- 
fully, to flatter, to ridicule and to neglect” 
were what Cibber excelled in. ‘‘ He hits,” 
says Sir Richard, “exquisitely the flat 
civility of an affected gentleman-usher.” 
Nothing could be better as acting, thinks 
this authority, than his “nice and delicate 
abuse of understanding in Sir Novelty.” 
Certainly, he was a true artist—vain but 
without envy, ready to take an inferior 
part to make a cast more symmetrical. 
A good manager too: it was he who 
drove the auditors of quality from the 
stage, where they incommoded the play- 
ers and by their presence contributed 
much to the immorality that had its rise 
in this close association. 

Cibber’s last appearance on the stage 
was as Pandulph in his own Papal Zyr- 
anny, which is phenomenally bad, even 
among the wretched tragedies of a time 
that produced Thomson's platitudinous 
Sophonisba—the only play, by the way, 
in which Cibber was hissed. After his 
retirement from the stage Cibber occa- 
sionally played in his old beaux and 
fops at fifty pounds per night —an enor- 
mous price in those days. He was the 
only actor ever made laureate or a mem- 
ber of White’s: Ben Jonson, when crown- 
ed, had left the dramatic profession. 
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Cibber began his literary career by 
writing a prologue for the opening of 
the Theatre Royal, but so little confi- 
dence had the management in his elo- 
cution that its delivery was assigned to 
another actor. This prologue, like most 
others, has long since been forgotten, 
and shares the oblivion to which Cib- 
ber’s perfunctory odes have been con- 
signed, The testimony of all his con- 
temporaries indicates that Cibber’s lau- 
reate poems were of a decidedly sopo- 
rific cast, and might easily have been 
produced by any one who was not 
ashamed to write them. “His friends 
gave out that he z#tended his birthday 
odes should be bad,” says Dr. Johnson, 
“but that- was not the case, sir; for he 
kept them many months by him, and a 
few years before he died he showed me 
one of them, with great solicitude to ren- 
der it as perfect as might be; and I made 
some corrections, to which he was not 
very willing to submit.” To this con- 
sultation with Johnson we owe the pres- 


ervation of two lines from one of Cib- 


ber’s occasional poems which would oth- 
erwise have been lost to us with the rest; 
for these odes are scarce—so scarce that 
their rarity can only be accounted for by 
the word £ind/ing : the odes wanted fire, 
and they have had it. The lines rescued 
by Johnson are as follows: 
Perched on the eagle’s soaring wing, 
The lowly linnet loves to sing. 

“Sir,” said the ponderous doctor to Bos- 
well, ‘“‘he had heard something of the 
fabulous tale of the wren sitting upon the 
eagle’s wing, and he had applied it toa 
linnet.” It is a little curious to observe 
in the pages of Boswell how often John- 
son alludes to Cibber’s soliciting his coun- 
sel. He mentions that once when Cib- 
ber came to read him an ode he would 
not permit him to finish it, and that on 
another occasion he tolerated the read- 
ing, but made such free objections that 
Cibber lost patience and would not finish. 
“When we had done with criticism,” says 
the doctor, ‘we walked over to Richard- 
son’s”’—the author of C/arissa—‘“and I 
wondered to find Richardson displeased 
that I did not treat Cibber with more re- 


Spect. Now, sir, to talk of respect for a 
Vor. XXI.—36 . 
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player!” Thus always with some scorn- 
ful slur does the doctor speak, but he was 
evidently flattered by the confidence Cib- 
ber reposed in his judgment. 

If it was not Cibber’s destiny to excel 
in poetry, he had for consolation the re- 
flection that he was surpassed in comedy 
only by Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh 
and Farquhar. His first essay was Love's 
Last Shift, which was played in 1695, 
when Cibber was twenty-four years old, 
and excited a variety of criticism. Con- 
greve thought it contained a great many 
things that were like wit, but in reality 
were not wit ; Cibber himself thought it 
frothy ; Southerne said he would answer 
for its success if Cibber did not spoil it 
by his action; the accomplished Lord 
Donet pronounced it the best first play 
produced by any author in his memory, 
and after its performance said that for 
a young fellow to show himself such an 
actor and such a writer in one day was 
something extraordinary. 

We all know what the comedies of 
the Restoration are like: even those who 
have not read them have read Macaulay's 
great essay, wherein he expressed his be- 
lief that a virtue not robust enough for - 
their perusal had better be permitted to 
die. The comic writers of that time seem 
to have conceived the stage to be only 
a place where that ridiculous animal, the 
cornuted husband, might disport himself 
in clumsy gambols. The cuckold is ban- 
ished from the stage as a mirth -provok- 
ing character, and he now only appears 
surrounded by the lurid terrors of re- 
venge. To be sure, the French have 
preserved the type in that chaste pro- 
duction of the refined Offenbach, Za 
belle Helene, where, to meet the exig- 
ences of necessary scorn for an unlucky 
husband, we behold, transformed into a 
quaking poltroon, the gallant Menelaus 
before whose wrathful sword Paris the 
amorous coward fled. It is gratifying to 
reflect that fun for the vulgar is no long- 
er extracted from the most appalling of 
domestic afflictions; and the fact that 
this better state of things was hastened 
by Cibber’s efforts ought to go far to soft- 
en the contempt for him felt by so many 
who know him only in the Dunciad. 
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Love's Last Shift was written with a 
moral purpose, but any one who on this 
recommendation should take up the play, 
expecting to find it a wholesome religious 
tract, would be grievously disappointed. 
Cibber was not a bold innovator, and, 
content with having a moral end in view, 
scrupled not to take the dirtiest roads to 
reach it. The pill of virtue was bitter to 
the audiences of his time, and could only 
be swallowed smut-coated. The plot it- 
self is indelicate in the extreme, being 
no less than the reclamation of a prof- 
ligate husband by an affectionate wife, 
from whom he has been separated for 
ten years, and who to accomplish her 
purpose presents herself to him as a new 
mistress, trusting that the lapse of time 
will prevent his recognition of her. The 
plot succeeds, and the curtain falls on 
Loveless and his suffering Amanda hap- 
pily reunited, not to be disjoined until 
their reappearance in Vanbrugh’s sequel, 
The Relapse, where Loveless is again led 
astray. Vanbrugh wrote this comedy out 
of pure love for the character of Sir Nov- 
elty Fashion, whom he promotes to the 
peerage as Lord Foppington. 

As a perfected type of the stage-fop, 
which was briefly indicated by Shake- 
speare in Osric, Sir Novelty Fashion is 
worth a moment’s acquaintance. He 
is an artistic and consistent creation 
throughout. The first person in Eng- 
land complimented with the name of 
beau—a title he prefers to Right Honor- 
able, which may be inherited, whereas he 
has extorted his from the whole nation 
by his surprising mien and unexampled 
gallantry —he affects to ridicule himself 
to beget praise in others. ‘’Tis true,” 
he says, “the town does talk of me in- 
deed; but, the devil take me! in my mind 
I am a very ugly fellow.” When some 
banal compliment has been paid him 
apropos of his conquests, he exclaims 
with modest self-repression, “Ladies, stap 
my vitals! I don’t believe there are five 
hundred in town that ever took any no- 
tice of me.” He is a slave to no fash- 
ion, being the maker of them—a mas- 
ter-fop thus, and a benevolent, for he 
wears ribbons to encourage the weavers, 
who are in trouble. His conversation 
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when not flat egotism is full of forced 
conceits in the euphuistic vein, such as, 
“Your beauty, like the rack, forces every 
beholder to confess his crime—of daring 
to love you.” Being informed that Mr. 
Worthy is a gentleman of no mean parts, 
he responds, “I don’t doubt it: he has a 
very good periwig.” He boasts of his 
equipage, which enables him, since the 
opening of a second playhouse, to whisk 
from one to the other during the entr’- 
actes, and by his sudden entrances and 
exits to attract the attention of the whole 
house, and show his contempt for what 
the dull town considers its chief diver- 
sion. “Oh what pleasure it is at a good 
play to get out before half’s done!” 
When Sir Novelty makes love, he does 
not ingratiate himself by flattery of the 
object of his attentions: he simply in- 
ventories his own attractions. Wearied 
with his self-praise, one young woman 
at last cries in despair, “ You hain’t told 
me why you love me;” to which he re- 
plies, “I think ’tis sufficient if I tell a 


‘lady why she should love me.” All 


his exclamations, such as “Burn me!” 
“Stap my vitals!’ “Strike me dumb!” 
etc., have become theatrical stock; and 
I have met with them in many inferior 
comedies written since Cibber’s time. 
Worthy, another character in this play, 
rounds a description of Sir Novelty by 
saying that he is more extravagant in 
his attempts to get public reputation than 
the fool that fired Diana’s temple. This 
phrase very probably suggested the sim- 
ilar passage in Cibber’s adaptation of 
Richard III., which was once used by 
John Wilkes Booth with ludicrous effect, 
although he intended it to be thrilling. 
He was vaguely talking of the fame one 
might gain by killing the President to a 
brother-player, whose sceptical comments 
he tried to hush by quoting the lines— 


The aspiring youth that fired the Ephesian dome 
Outlives in fame the pious fool that raised it. 


It was a sounding quotation, albeit the 
dome was unknown to Greek architect- 
ure, but recoiled like a boomerang when 
his matter-of-fact interlocutor asked for 
the name of the youth, and the roman- 
tic assassin was unable to give it. Was 
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he also ignorant that he was quoting 
Cibber? : 

Cibber’s alteration of Richard IIT. has 
brought down on him almost as much 
contumely as did the Dunciad ; and yet 
his interpolations are excellent mock tur- 
tle—so excellent that Charles Reade says 
that the most admired passages in what 
literary humbugs who pretend they know 
Shakespeare by the closet, not the stage, 
accept as Shakespeare’s Richard, are 
Cibber’s. How many of us have quoted 
the lines, ‘Now, by St. Paul, the work 


goes bravely on!” and “Off with his. 


head—so much for Buckingham!’ in 
blissful unconsciousness that Shake- 
speare never wrote them! Here is a 
quotation that has pardonably misled 
thousands, for it has a sonorous ring of 
which Cibber’s treble seems incapable: 


Perish that thought! No, never be it said 

That Fate itself could awe the soul of Richard ! 
Hence, babbling d ! you th here in vain ; 
Conscience avaunt! Richard’s himself again ! 
Hark! the shrill trumpet sounds to horse! away ! 
My soul’s in arms and eager for the fray ! 


Fielding, in his farce of Zhe Historical 
Register for 1736, introduces the Shake- 
spearian adapter in the character of 





Ground-Ivy, who, arriving as the cast 
for King Fohn is making, protests that 
King Fohn as now written will not do. 
“Shakespeare,” he says, “was a pretty 
fellow, and said some things which only 
want a little of my licking to do well 


enough.” He then offers to alter the 
play by cutting out the bastard Faulcon- 
bridge, ‘“‘who is a most effeminate cha- 
. racter,” and putting all his sentiments 
into the mouth of Constance, “who is 
so much properer to speak them.” The 
prompter objects to this because of the 
popularity of Shakespeare and the un- 
popularity of Ground-Ivy, who replies, 
“Damn me! I’ll write to the town and 
desire them to be civil; and that in so 
modest a manner that an army of Cos- 
sacks shall be melted. I'll tell them that 
no actors are equal to me, and no au- 
thors were ever superior; and how do 
you think I can insinuate that in a mod- 
est manner? Why, I'll tell them that the 
former only tread on my heels, and the 
greatest among the latter have been 
damned as well as myself.” 
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Cibber wrote many plays— Zhe Lady's 
Last Stake, The Double Gallant, The Re- 
Susal, Love Makes the Man, She Would 
and She Would Not, The Non- Furor, 
The Careless Husband, and, with Van- 
brugh, Zhe Provoked Husband. All 
these plays have merit, but Love's Last 
Shift and The Careless Husband contain 
most of his original work. Zhe Refusal 
is based upon the Femmes Savantes of 
Moliére, and Zhe Non- Furor is an adap- 
tation of Zartuffe. This latter play was 
the most profitable dramatic specula- 
tion in which Cibber embarked. It was 
written, as is obvious from the title, as 
a satire on the Jacobites, and was so 
successful that a pension of two hundred 
pounds was given toits author. Of course 
it increased the number of Cibber’s en- 
emies, none too few before; and years 
after the foes gained by this production 
were so implacable that at the first per- 
formance of 7he Provoked Husband they 
rallied-inorce with the intention of ap- 
plauding the scenes of Vanbrugh — who 
was then dead—and hissing those of Cib- 
ber. They thought they had carried out 
their programme, but on the publication 
of the play it appeared that they had ap- 
plauded Cibber and damned Vanbrugh. 

Although Ske Would and She Would 
Noi was played a few months ago in 
Philadelphia, Zhe Careless Husband is 
the play on which will always rest Cib- 
ber’s most substantial claim to literary 
excellence. Smollett said that Zhe Sus- 
picious Husband of Hoadley and this 
comedy — which Steele says was born 
within the walls of the theatre, and writ- 
ten with an exact knowledge of the abil- 
ities of the performers—were the only 
comedies of their time that “bid fair for 
reaching posterity.” It was admired by 
Johnson, and by Walpole, who thought 
it showed a great improvement in moral- 
ity. The action of Zhe Careless Husband 
is very slight, the main part being lim- 
ited to the reformation of an apparently 
incorrigible coquette by exciting her jeal- 
ousy and making her fear the loss of a 
lover whom she secretly affects ; and the 
lesser involving the redemption of the 
careless husband, Sir Charles Easy, from 
a dissolute life through the patience of. 
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Lady Easy—a woman of the same type 
as Fielding’s Amelia or Balzac’s Baronne 
Hulot. Sweet as are such natures, they 
are far from exercising a beneficial in- 
fluence in domestic life, for the recreant 
husband, out of the domain of comedy, 
is seldom reclaimed by indulgence, while 
a wholesome fear that his wilful wife will 
carry her wrongs into the divorce court 
has held in subjection many an artificially 
respectable but naturally depraved hus- 
band, 

Out of wifely forbearance, however, 
Cibber has made one of the most effec- 
tive situations to be found in English 
comedy. Lady Easy on entering her 
apartment finds her maid and Sir 
Charles, without his periwig, fast asleep 
in their chairs. The good lady does not 
scream nor make what in private life is 
called a “‘scene:” she simply takes the 
steinkirk from her neck, and without 
waking him gently places it on her hus- 
band’s head—at once a token of her 
presence and a rebuke of his conduct. 
This incident did not originate in a very 
savory source, having been related of the 
divorced countess of Macclesfield—Sav- 
age’s mother—and her second husband, 
Colonel Brett. 

Lady Betty Modish is the principal 
character in Zhe Careless Husband, and, 
played by Mrs. Oldfield, must have been 
charming on the stage. Her very name 
is graceful and suggestive —a fairy-like 
combination in sound of fashion and co- 
quetry; and her talk is of a most agree- 
able levity. The power of beauty draw- 
ing by a single hair —this is her eternal 
song. The wisest homely woman, she 
says, can’t make a man of sense of a 
fool, but the veriest fool of a beauty 
shall make an ass of a statesman. She 
is averse to marriage: she knows her 
value as a beautiful spinster. As she 
would not wear a new dress in her clos- 
et, but rather show her “sweet-fancied ” 
toilet at the play or in the drawing-room, 
so she puts indignities upon her estima- 
ble lover in public to let the world see 
he is her slave. She may wear him out, 
some one objects. ‘“ Pooh! my Lord 
Morlove is a mere Indian damask: one 
can’t wear him out. O’ my conscience, 
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I must give him to my woman at last; 
I begin to be known by him.” Lord 
Foppington puts her theory into a witty 
formula: ‘‘ Beauty without power signi- 
fies nothing: a fine woman when she is 
married makes as ridiculous a figure as 
a beaten general marching out of a gar- 
rison.” Lady Betty is a little coarse at 
times, and she almost crosses the narrow 
boundary between coquetry and mere- 
triciousness when she exclaims, “That 
jewel reputation is a very fanciful busi- 
ness! One shall not see an homely crea- 
ture in town but wears it in her mouth as 
monstrously as the Indians do bobs at 
their lips.” But, after all, she is a plea- 
sing creature—gay, satirical, elusive: to 
love her would be inconstancy, for she is 
never two hours together the same wo- 
man. Atleast Lord Morlove excuses a 
pretended desertion of her by saying so. 
When Cibber was twenty-two years old 
he married Miss Shore, the daughter of 
a wealthy citizen, who, incensed at the 
marriage of his child with a player, 
promptly disinherited her and squan- 
dered his estate upon a retreat on the 
Thames which was called Shore's Folly. 
By this marriage Cibber became the fa- 
ther of many children, of whom none at- 
tained other distinction than that which 
arises from eccentric profligacy. One 
of his daughters, Mrs. Catharine Maria 
Harman, died in this country in 1773, a 
member of what was called the Ameri- 
can Company. Dunlap in his American 
Theatre says she was an exemplary wo- 
man and a good actress. 
The respectability of Mrs. Harman, 
however, will not alone suffice to re- 
move from her father the disgrace of 
having been the parent of Mrs. Charke 
and Theophilus Cibber. Few persons 
either in the history of literature or of 
the stage have won a more infamous | 
reputation than Theophilus. As a lit- 
erary man he is chiefly known by his 
Lives of the Poets, which were really 
written by Robert Shiels, a Scotchman, 
so obscure that his publishers, intending 
a double imposition, hired Theophilus, 
then in prison for a debt of ten pounds, 
to lend his name, Mr. Cibber, to the 
book, hoping it would be mistaken for 
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the work of his father. On this unsub- 
stantial foundation rests the claim of 
Theophilus to a place in literature, al- 
though he did write a farce of no partic- 
ular merit. As an actor he had some 
vogue. Under the training of his father 
he created the part of Pistol, and his 
rendering, handed down by the curious 
traditions of the theatre, still holds the 
stage. He married the sister of Dr. 
Arne the musician, the lovely Susanna 
Maria Cibber, in her day the queen of 
English tragedy. She was a woman of 
great beauty, and of a genius so striking 
that Garrick diffidently exclaimed, on 
hearing of her death, ‘Then Tragedy is 
dead on ome side.”” Theophilus might 
have lived happily with this fascinating 
woman had he possessed a ray of de- 
cency, but he did not. He found that 
his plan of getting a living by encourag- 
ing the industry of his father would not 
work, and, destitute of money for the 
pursuit of his dissolute pleasures, con- 
ceived a blackmailing scheme. He led 
his wife into temptation. Alas! she fell, 
but the sympathies of the world went 
with the sinning wife, and when the 
wretched Theophilus came into court 
with his heart aching for five thousand 
pounds damages, a cruel jury put him 
off with five. Even good Dr. Delany, 
after hearing her sing in Zhe Messiah, 
when her misfortunes were still freshly 
remembered, gently murmured, “Wo- 
man, thy sins be forgiven thee!” Death 
also respected her person, for she sleeps 
in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, 


while her degraded husband lies at the . 


bottom of the British Channel, whither 
he went in the congenial company of 
a rope-dancer. 

A worthy pendant to Theophilus was 
his sister, Mrs. Charlotte Charke. To- 
ward this his youngest daughter Colley 
always cherished a resentment that was 
a puzzle to those acquainted with his 
generous and placable disposition, but 
it may be explained by the story in 
Spence’s anecdotes —that Colley once 
found one of his daughters in the com- 
pany of Gay under suspicious circum- 
stances. The name of the daughter is 
not mentioned, but I venture on this def- 
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amation of Mrs. Charke, confident that 
no word of mine will detract from the 
very slight reputation for virtue which 
was never hers. Poor Charlotte! her 
incentives to holy living were not nu- 
merous: she was of unsound mind; her 
childhood was wayward and rebellious ; 
and she early married a disreputable 
singer, whose cruelty drove her to the 
stage. Once there, her eccentric nature 
led her to reject parts becoming her sex, 
and the theatrical chronicles offer us rec- 
ollections of her onlyin male characters, 
such as Captain Macheath, Plume and 
Roderigo. Her predilection for mascu- 
line attire on the stage inspired a fancy 
for bifurcated garments off it; atid this 
peculiarity has given rise to numerous 
romantic but highly improbable stories. 
It is related that for some time she served 
as valet to an Irish lord; that she took a 
place as footman, and the heiress of the 
house fell in love with her; and that as 
a highwayman she once, pistol in hand, 
robbed her own father. More probable 
is the story that when a fishwoman she 
slapped Colley’s face with soles from her 
basket, for she seems to have tried all 
occupations. We hear of her as stroller, 
grocer, puppet -show proprietor, waiter, 
tavernkeeper and sausagemaker. She 
was at last reduced to most abject pov- 
erty. She lived in a hut in the fields 
where were thrown the ashes and refuse 
of London. In this foul home she wrote 
her novel of Henry Dumont, using an 
old pair of bellows as a writing-desk. 
Cibber’s old age passed pleasantly 
enough: he had his snug pension; he 
was nightly hailed at White’s as King. 
Colley when he entered the room; he 
had Richardson’s novels to read, and 
could amuse himself by writing letters to 
their author full of warm appreciation. 
His delight in Sir Charles Grandison 
was so great that he could not wait until 
the public was served, but obtained the 
privilege of reading the advance-sheets. 
We catch a glimpse of him at Tom's 
coffee-house playing cards with an old 
general. Some one praises Garrick, 
whom he detests because Pope likes 
him, and the old laureate revokes. 
“Have you no diamonds, Mr. Cibber?”’ 
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inquires his partner.—“ Yes, a million, 
by G—d !”"—“Why not play them, then?” 
—‘ Garrick wouldn’t let him,” remarks 
a bystander. Cibber affected to regard 
his son, whom he despised, as superior 
to Garrick; and it was his custom to 
praise Garrick’s Fribble in order to neg- 
atively disparage his great réles. 

The /audator temporis acti is generally 
a bore, but old Colley’s prattle of times 
gone by was flavored with an agreeable 
wit. Fleetwood the manager once asked 
him when they were to have a new com- 
edy from his pen. ‘From me?” said 
Cibber. ‘Who would take the charac- 
ters ?’’—" Why, sir, there’s Garrick, Mack- 
lin, Clive, Pritchard.’’—'‘Oh yes! I know 
the list very well, but then, my dear fel- 
low, where the devil are your actors ?” 

The above anecdote shows that Cibber 
did not put all his epigrams into his com- 
edies, but used some of them to enliven 
his daily speech. Dr. Johnson says that 
“taking from his conversation all that he 
ought not to have said, he was a poor 
creature.’’ “It is wonderful,” he exclaims, 
“that a man who for forty years had lived 
with the great and the witty should have 
acquired so ill the talents of converga- 
tion; and he had but half to furnish, for 
one half of what he said was oaths.”’ That 
Cibber’s talk was copiously sprinkled with 
d——s and other forcible interjections is 
probable, but there can be no doubt that, 
measured by the standards of his time, 
he was a quick-witted and polished gen- 
tleman. The testimony of a man who 
at table had the manners of a swine, 
and whose uncouth bearing made Ho- 
garth take him for an idiot, can hardly 
be accepted on matters of breeding when 
opposed to that of an elegant dilettante 
like Horace Walpole, who not only 
thought Cibber a gentleman, but at- 
tributed his success in drawing the polite 
characters of his comedies to his famil- 
iarity with the manners of the best so- 
ciety. He certainly possessed good-na- 
ture, one of the best evidences of good- 
breeding; and it at times gave him an 
immense advantage over his petulant 
enemy, Pope. 

I question if, in all the venomous sa- 
tire of the Dunciad, Pope deals Cibber 





a harder blow than Cibber gives him in 
the following gentle sentence: ‘“ When I 
find my name at length in the satirical 
works of our. most celebrated author, I 
never look upon those lines as malice 
meant to me (for he knows I never pro- 
voked it), but profit to himself. One of 
his points must be to have many read- 
ers; and, as satire has a thousand where 
panegyric has one, he knows that a lick 
at the laureate will always be a sure bait 
to catch him little readers, and [thinks] 
that to gratify the unlearned by now and 
then interspersing those merry sacrifices 
of an old acquaintance to their taste is a 
piece of quite right poetical craft.” This 
is as harsh a thing concerning Pope as 
the AZology contains; and indeed all 
through the book Cibber speaks in the 
most considerate way of his worst en- 
emies. 

Such was Colley Cibber. Not a great 
man, assuredly : Carlyle would not think 
it worth his while to write an essay on 
The Hero as Coxcomb. Neither was he 
a small man, for he was a creator, and, 
like the coral insect, contributed many 
particles to the great reef of literature 
which grows larger day by day, and 
which our despairing descendants, in 
default of Alexandrian fires and Caliph 
Omars, will have to get rid of by some 
Hellgate explosion. 

A man is not to be despised who was 
born two hundred and six years ago and 
is not forgotten yet; who could inspire 
Burke; who could make Pope writhe 
with anguish under a pamphlet of which 
he said before reading, ‘“‘ These are my 
diversions ;” whose autobiography kept 
Swift wakeful for a night—a mighty com- 
pliment that drew tears from Cibber; and 
who could furnish a hint to Congreve, for 
the lines in 7he Mourning Bride, 


Heaven holds no rage like love to hatred turned, 
Nor hell a fury like a woman scorned, 


find something very like their parallel 
in Love's Last Shift, written two years 
earlier. 

If Cibber had written nothing else, 
there is one moral precept which he 
puts in the mouth of Sir Friendly Mor- 
al in Zhe Lady's Last Stake that would 
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give him immortality were it blazoned 
in all public places, as it ought to be in 
this country, where the fraudulent bank- 
rupt, the embezzling official and the rev- 
enue-cheat daily strike hands with the 
virtuous and the upright. Let my read- 
ers be the judges: “’Tis, in my opinion, 
as dishonest for a man of quality to con- 
verse with a well-bred rogue as 'twere for 
a woman of reputation to make a com- 
panion of an agreeable strumpet. Peo- 
ple’s tastes and principles are very just- 
ly measured by their choice of acquaint- 
ance: besides, a man of honor owes the 
discountenance of a villain as a debt to 
his own dignity. How poor a spirit must 
it show in our people of fortune to let 
fellows who deserve hanging every oth- 
er day in their lives die at last of sitting 
up in the best company!’’ Cato could 
have said nothing wiser than this, and 
yet it came from the pen of a coxcomb 
—a man who delighted in periwigs, and 
who went rouged and jewelled and per- 
fumed almost to Death’s door. Cox- 
comb though he was, he rests among 
poets and sages, and none would wish 
to banish from their companionship one 
who was so prominent a figure in the lit- 
erary history of his time. 

Johnson once said to Boswell: ‘Col- 
ley Cibber, sir, was by no means a block- 
head; but by arrogating to himself too 
much, he was in danger of losing that 
degree of estimation to which he was 
entitled; and indeed, as Tourgueneff 
felicitously says of another dandy, he 
did give himself dignified airs as if he 
were not a human being, but his own 
statue erected by national subscription. 
Here is the explanation of much of the 
petty ridicule that has been heaped upon 
Cibber. Chesterfield once told his dis- 
solute chaplain, Parson Ford, that if he 
would add one more to the vices he al- 
ready possessed he might regain a repu- 
tation; and, on being asked by that wor- 
thy what vice he would recommend, re- 
plied, ‘‘ Hypocrisy, doctor —only a little 
hypocrisy.” Had Cibber been less hon- 
est he might have been more esteemed, 
but it was impossible for him to conceal 
what was at once the strength and the 
weakness of his character — his vanity. 
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With it he was born, and the plaudits 
of the theatre, enjoyed for half a cen- 
tury, did not lessen it. No one gets so 
quickly his dividend of praise as the 
player. The author may sit in his study 
and reflect that in a thousand homes, by 
a thousand firesides, his thoughts are im- 
pressing themselves on a thousand plas- 
tic minds; but it is all far away. Take 
him to the heated theatre, and let him 
see some really great actor—one who 
has created a genuine furore—come be- 
fore the curtain to bow his acknowledg- 
ments amid the thunderous welcome of 
a thousand throats, and he will hardly 
censure the player’s vanity, The au- 
thor’s admirers are scattered over the 
broad earth: the actor’s are gathered in 
one burning focus, 

To take up a newspaper and find no 
mention of himself was a grievance to 
Cibber. A complimentary notice pleased 
him, a sneering or an insulting paragraph 
did not displease. Not to be forgotten 
was the aim of his existence. All actors 
have this trait. To them the world, as 
we regard it, is an abstraction, at best 
but the integument of that mimic world 
in which they live and which is so real 
in their eyes. Perhaps they are right. 
Southey, in Zhe Doctor, tells us that 
when Wilkie was in the Escurial look- 
ing at Titian’s Last Supper in the refec- 
tory, an old Jeronymite monk said to 
him: “I have sat daily in sight of that 
picture for now nearly threescore years : 
during that time my companions have 
dropped off one after another—all who 
were my seniors, all who were my con- 
temporaries, and many or most of those 
who were younger than myself. More 
than one generation has passed away, 
and there the figures in the picture have 
remained unchanged! I look at them 
till I sometimes fancy that they are the 
realities, and we but the shadows.” 
These players are not themselves: they 
are Macbeth, Othello, Hamlet. What 
though the personators change? The 
king never dies. Our grandfathers. saw 
them. We shall pass away—we the 
shadows—and our grandchildren shall 
see them still—the immortals, Macbeth, 
Othello, Hamlet. H. A. HUNTINGTON. 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—OF CONFESSION. 


IE is not pleasant to own to 
faults or follies, even though 
there may be a certainty of relief when 
the ordeal is over. Of course some con- 
fessions are worse to make than others. 
I suppose the difficulty ought to be ex- 
actly measured by the amount of guilt 


or foolishness, but I do not at all think 
itis. A Greek brigand would probably 
own to an additional murder or two more 
easily than a pattern Sunday scholar in 
his first place would confess that he had 
_been overcome by the loose change in 
his master’s till. Nor does it depend on 


the kindness of our listener. Sternness 
may give us a defiant strength—gentle- 
ness may add a keener sting to our pain. 
I incline to think that the real question 
is, Will he be surprised ? 

Confession is intolerable unless it is 
met halfway. Better be understood at 
once, even if you are overwhelmed with 
reproaches, than have laboriously to draw 
down the storm by explanations. One 
may give one pull to a shower-bath string 
in December, but to have to take pains 
to get it to work properly! And, let the 
hearer be as kind as he will, sympathy 
is impossible till surprise is overcome: 
the one must subside before the other 
can flow. Now, sympathy should an- 
swer to the appeal as the note answers 





to the finger of the musi- 

cian: if delayed, it jars. 

Therefore, if you have 

acquired a character for 

headlong impetuosity you 

may go with a light heart 

(comparatively speaking) 

and own to some thought- 

less action from whose 

consequences you want to 

be delivered. It will be 

unpleasant, but not half 

so unpleasant as if you 

—- had to explain that you 

had missed your life’s golden opportu- 
nity through a suspicious timidity. 

Now, Percival had to make a confes- 
sion which would cause the greatest sur- 
prise among his friends. It was not a 
crime: it was only an imprudence. But 
at Brackenhill the words Percival and 
prudence were supposed to be synony- 
mous. He might well have that appre- 
hensive line between his brows. Hither- 
to the hermit crab had shown his claws 
in a lofty and defiant manner, and had 
been considered rather a formidable an- 
imal than otherwise. But he felt very 
helpless and miserable as he dragged 
himself to Brackenhill to own that he 
had lost his shell. 

The old butler received him very gra- 
ciously, and told the footman to take out 
Mr. Percival’s portmanteau. 

“I haven't any luggage,”’ said Percival 
with a smile. (It seemed to him that it 
was a very sickly smile, and he resolved 
to try and do better the next time there 
should be any occasion for one. But 
really, he reflected, smiling was very 
difficult.) “Are they all at home?” he 
inquired. Duncan explained that there 
was no one at home except the squire. 
Mrs. Thorne had gone up to town for 
the day, and would not return till late, 
perhaps not till the next morning. Mr. 
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Horace had gone to Mr. Garnett’s to 
dine and sleep, and Mrs. Middleton and 
Miss Langton dined early, and had or- 
dered the pony-chaise, saying that they 
should call on Miss Falconer, but would 
be back in the evening. 

“It’s all right,” said Percival. “It is 
my grandfather I want to see. Is he in 
the library? I'll go.” He took a step 
and then hesitated: ‘No, tell him I am 


He turned into the drawing-room and 
stood on the hearth-rug. He drew him- 
self up to his full height, and held his 
head all the more proudly that he should 
have to bend it soon. He gazed almost 
wrathfully at the portraits on the walls, 
at the quaint old-fashioned furniture, at 
the treasures of old china—things com- 
paratively worthless to untaught eyes, 
but speaking plainly to him of the pa- 
tient accumulation of many years. Be- 
cause he prized them they irritated him. 
How many generations of Thornes had 
lived at Brackenhill in a sort of steward- 
ship, guarding these things, adding to 
them, and bequeathing them to their suc- 
cessors! There had been Thornes who 
were wasteful and encumbered the estate 
with mortgages, but somehow they had 
struggled on. Nothing had ever been 
sold. Percival was angry, because he 
understood the delicate charm of all 
around him. He could scorn vulgar 
splendor, but not these possessions, 
which were honorable in his eyes, like 
an old name. ‘How was I ever to be 
independent?” he said to himself. “Why 
wasn’t I taught to laugh at it all, and 
shipped off to keep sheep in Australia, 
like that Wingfield boy who used to 
play with Lottie Blake? He likes it 
well enough, I’ll be bound; and he'll 
fall on his feet anywhere, while I—” 
And the tall young fellow, with his 
proud face and stately air, looked down 
at his hands, and could almost have 
groaned. He knew very well what beau- 
tiful hands they were—smooth, olive- 
skinned and useless. 

His grandfather came up the room 
with a quick, nervous step and an ex- 
pression of unmistakable anxiety in his 
eyes. What did this sudden visit mean ? 





For a moment he scanned his favorite as 
if he feared some accident might have 
happened, and Percival might have ar- 
rived, like a Chelsea pensioner, with 
much glory and a scarcity of limbs. But 
there was no sign of any such calamity 
as the young man advanced a step or 
two to meet him; and when the squire 
saw his defiant manner and met his 
glance, he said to himself that some- 
how he had offended Percival. It was 
a relief to him that his grandson shook 
hands with him. Just for that moment 
more the hermit crab looked very for- 
midable indeed. 

“Sissy is out,” said the old man. “If 
she had known—” 

“Perhaps it’s just as well,” Percival 
replied. “I wanted to speak to you, if 
you are not busy.” 

The other shook his head: ‘“ No— 
what is it?” " 

“Have you looked at the paper this 
morning ?” 

Now, the squire had been reading the 
Times in the library before luncheon, 
and had been very much astonished at 
the Lisle catastrophe. He had said to 
his sister, “Just look here! Zhat is the 
man Alfred trusted when he wouldn't 
trust his own father! Left Percival in 
Ais charge: I wasn’t fit to take care of 
the boy—oh no! A pretty sort of guar- 
dian, eh? If this had happened three 
or four years earlier, where would that 
money be?” But Percival’s arrival had 
so alarmed him that the whole thing had 
gone out of his head. 

““Yes—why, yes,” he said. He began 
to wonder how Percival could have got 
into the paper, and how he could have 
missed the paragraph. The wildest ideas 
went hurrying through his brain. The 
boy couldn’t have gone and married 
some one within three weeks of the wed- 
ding-day? It was a comfort that there 
was no lady visible. Or accidentally 
made an end of some one? “I looked 
at the paper—yes, certainly,” said the 
squire, trembling with anxiety. 

“Did you see anything about Mr. 
Lisle?’ Percival demanded. 

“Lisle? Oh yes, of course. What an 
abominable affair! and what a consum- 
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mate rascal the fellow must be!’ He 
pulled up suddenly. It was possible that 
Percival might have something to say in 
defence of his father’s friend; but the 
young man made no sign. “Why, as I 
was saying to your aunt Harriet, if this 
smash had come three or four years 
earlier he might have ruined you.” 

“He has.” 

“Eh?” said the squire blankly. 

“He has.” 

Percival saw the truth, which he had 
delivered like a violent thrust, slowly 
making its way through the barriers of 
preconceived ideas. He saw the faint 
gleam of triumph dawning in the old 
man’s eyes—of triumph and pleasure 
that could not be altogether disguised. 
For a moment he almost hated his grand- 
father. 

“Ruined you? he as ruined you? 
Percival, do you really mean it?” 

Percival bent his head. 

“And you were always so wise in 
money matters!”’ said the squire with 
a kindly smile of amusement. ‘What! 
did he swindle you too? Told you of 
some very special investment, eh? How 
much per cent. were you to have, Per- 
cival ?” 

“T wasn’t worth so much trouble: he 
had nothing to do. Only we never had 
a settlement when I came of age.” 

“Never settled matters then? How 
on earth did that happen?” 

“I should advise you to adopt the 
theory that I was a fool,” said Percival 
bitterly. “It will work very well.” 

The old man was not offended at the 
young fellow’s sullen manner. It would 
have been difficult for Percival to have 
offended him. He was ready to be a 
partisan had it been a case of murder, 
or marriage as in his first wild fancy. 

“Ah, well! what does it matter?’ he 
said, rubbing his hands and looking 
eagerly up at the other’s face. “If that 
old swindler had done no more harm 
to any one than he has done to you, 
one might forgive him.” 

“He has taken all I had,” was Perci- 
val’s dull reply. 

“Hardly. For he hasn’t taken all 7 
have. Come, my boy, there’s. nothing 
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to look so grave about. What was it? 
But never mind.” 

Godfrey Thorne’s eyes were glistening 
with gratification. Seven -and -twenty 
years earlier his son Alfred had defied 
him, and defied him successfully. He 
had inflicted the heaviest punishment. 
in his power—he had lavished his deep- 
est tenderness ; but Alfred first, and then 
Percival, had held aloof, giving him to 
understand that they did not fear his 
anger and did not stand in need of his 
kindness. He had felt that he was beat- 
en, though he could not bear to acknow- 
ledge it. And now all at once came his 


‘moment of triumph : his boy was there to 


seek his help; he was head of his house 
once more. 

“No matter,” he said. “While I live 
you will hardly want, I think; and when 
I die you will have Brackenhill.” 

Percival looked him full in the face in 
grave surprise. 

“Perhaps you will get to like the old 
place,” his grandfather went on. “I 
think you will if you give it a fair trial. 
There have been Thornes here a long 
while. Sissy likes it very much: ask 
her. Of course I don’t want to bind 
you in any way, but it is a good house, 
you know. If you gave it a fair trial—” 

“What are you talking about?” said 
Percival. 

“T say that when I die you will have 
Brackenhill.” 

“And I say No.” 

The other’s face fell. ‘You mustn't 
cross me in this,” he said. Was it pos- 
sible that even now the cup should be 
dashed from his lips? ‘What do you 
mean? You are the eldest— you are 
the heir.” 

“Horace is your heir,”’ said Percival. 
“If he had done anything to forfeit his 
position, it would be another thing. But 
he has been brought up from, the first in 
the belief that he was to succeed you, 
and it would be the height of injustice 
to make any change now.” 

“And how about the injustice to your 
father and yourself?” 

Percival’s head went up: “ We accept- 
ed yourterms. I see no injustice there.” 

“But, surely, you will not deny my 
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right to do what I will with my own. 
Do you mean—” 

“Of course you can do what you like 
with it,” said the young man. “If you 
choose to rob Horace, I can’t prevent it. 
But I needn't be a party to the robbery.” 
Thus the hermit crab showed his claws. 

“And if it were that or nothing? No, 
Percival, no! I was only joking.” For 
a sudden fire had flashed in Percival’s 
dark eyes. “You are judging me has- 
tily too. How do you know Horace has 
not done anything to justify this ?”” 

“Simply because he told me he had 
not. He said that you had exacted a 
promise from him, and that he had kept 
it and would keep it.” 

“Did he tell you what that promise 
was ?” 

oe No.” 

“Shall 1?” 

“As you please.” 

“You must not trust Horace,” said 
Thorne deliberately. 

“IT would stake my life on his truth,” 
was the hot reply. 

“So would I have done—once—and 
lost it. The promise he made in the 
morning was broken before night. But 
he has never owned it.” 

“There must be some mistake: I can’t 
believe it,”’ said Percival. 

The old man shook his head: “I have 
proof enough, if proof were needed. It 
was last summer, when you were both 
here.” 

“At the agricultural show ?” 

“Yes. If you want to be very exact, 
it was the second day of the show. I 
had heard some talk the day before 
about Horace and Miss Adelaide Blake, 
and it didn’t please me — an underhand 
flirtation with one of that man’s daugh- 
ters, and that vulgar gossip, Lydia Raw- 
linson, to tell me of it, giggling all the 
time to think how nicely I had been 
kept in the dark.” 

“You didn’t prefer her word to Hor- 
ace’s, I hope ?” 

“No. I spoke to Horace, and told him 
that I didn’t care about old Blake and 
his British Flour, and I didn't choose 
that he should have anything to do with 
Miss Adelaide. And he said there was 
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nothing in it at all, and that, though he 
liked her very well, he didn’t care if he 
never saw her again.” Percival's eyes 
were lighted with eager attention. “He 
would make me any promise I liked, but 
he assured me none was needed; and he 
half laughed as he said it, as if the idea 
were absurd. And he finished by inquir- 
ing whether he might bow if he met her, 
as he would rather not be rude.” 

“And you told him—” 

“That I didn’t mean he should do 
anything ungentlemanly, of course, but 
anything more than the merest politeness 
would be at his peril, for if I detected 
anything underhand I had done with 
him for ever. And he stood up before 
me as boldly as you are standing now— 
still, with that sort of half smile, as if I 
were the most unreasonable old fellow 
on the face of the earth ever to have 
had such a suspicion—and said, ‘On my 
honor, sir, Addie Blake is nothing to me, 
and never will be.’"—' Very good,’ I said: 
* you are warned, and you may go.’ And, 
between nine and ten that very night my 
gentleman was walking with her in Lang- 
ley Wood!” 

“Ah!” said Percival, looking down. 

“T never told him I knew it,” said-the 
squire. “What wasthe good? For Har- 
riet’s sake too: there’s no knowing what 
may happen, and why should she be tor- 
mented? But that was an end of every- 
thing. I’m not going to quarrel about 


| it. He thinks he has cheated me: let 


him. Perhaps when I die he'll find out 
he hasn’t: that’s all. Only since that 
time I’ve watched a little. What sort 
of hand does Miss Addie write ?”’ 

“ Big—black,” said Percival. 

“Ah! Mrs. James dropped a letter 
out of one of hers, and looked at me 
to see if I had noticed it. That woman 
would do magnificently for a stage-con- 
spirator. Well, Percival, do you under- 
stand now why I don’t think much of 
Horace ?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“You are satisfied ?”’ 

“The story is most convincing,” said 
the young man. “Only there is a flaw 
in it. It happens that on that particular 
evening J had the honor of being Miss 
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Blake’s escort through Langley Wood.” 
He let the words drop leisurely, as one 
who expected to produce an impression. 
He produced none. 

The squire smiled: “Not that even- 
ing, I think: another perhaps. Miss 
Blake had a taste for moonlight walks, 
I see, but on that particular evening I 
know who was her companion.” 

“Silas Fielding was mistaken,” said 
Percival. j 

The old man started: ‘Silas Field- 
ing! Oh, you have heard, then? Did 
Horace—” 

“Why, I was there. 
in the moonlight.” 

“No, no! it is impossible. No one 
could mistake you: you are not a bit 
alike. I don’t know why you want to 
screen Horace.” 

Percival produced a bunch of keys 
from his pocket, and singled out a small 
one. “Not a bit alike?” he said. “ Think 
of Horace, and look in the glass.” He 


He mistook us 


unlocked a desk on a side table, and 
came back with a carte de visite in his 
hand. ‘Whose photograph is that ?”’ he 


asked. 

Mr. Thorne had half-forgotten Tom 
Felton’s attempt and its result, but he 
did recollect that there was something 
curious about a photograph of one of the 
boys. Apparently, this was Percival, so 
he concluded that a trap was laid for 
him, and that it was really Horace. But 
his perplexity was not diminished. If 
he said “ Horace’s,” it could not be de- 
nied that there was a strong likeness be- 
tween the photograph and the man who 
stood before him. If he said ‘ Yours,” 
he might be told he was mistaken. He 
said, “I don’t know.” 

“Well,” said Percival, ‘‘we must be 
rather alike if you can’t tell which sat 
for that. Andweare. The coloring is 
altogether different, but the outline is 
very nearly the same, and a year ago 
the resemblance was much greater. I 
have reasons for remembering that even- 
ing, and I do remember it. I went with 
Miss Blake on an errand of which she 
had no need to be ashamed, but the re- 
verse. Silas Fielding came upon us sud- 
denly in the wood, and was startled. He 
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knew Miss Blake by sight, and of course 
he had heard the Fordborough gossip; 
so, seeing her, he expected to see Hor- 
ace. Andas[I stood there, just the same 
height and general appearance, and very 
likely with that felt hat I wore slouched 
rather over my face, of course in the 
dusk he ad see Horace. It is all clear 
enough.” 

“It was dusk,” said the squire. ‘ That 
was between half-past nine and ten ?”’ 

“Yes. A good deal nearer ten than 
half-past nine.” 

“And at a quarter-past ten you had 
come in from the garden to get a shawl 
for Sissy, and didn’t know where Horace 
was. I noted the time next day when 
Fielding was talking, because I remem- 
bered that Horace was certainly out then. 
I congratulate you on your walking pow- 
ers, Percival.” 

“TI didn’t walk. I got a lift.” 

“Ah! Who gave you a lift?” 

“A young fellow: I don’t know his 
name.” 

The squire could not repress a smile: 
“No, no, Percival. This is quixotic : why 
should you screen Horace? I tell you I 
know allaboutit. Silas Fielding was not 
my only informant.” 

“He was an artist, up at old Collins’s 
farm,” said the young man, pursuing his 
own train of thought. “But what does it 
signify? Ifyou have any doubt still, ask 
Sissy. I think she would be sure to re- 
member: at any rate, I could bring back 
the evening to her mind.” 

“Ah yes, and Sissy’s testimony would 
settle it.” 

“Of course,” said Percival. “She could 
say with which of us she spent the even- 
ing in the garden. The whole thing is 
absurd, because I know perfectly well 
how it all happened. But you have mis- 
judged Horace cruelly. Sissy shall bear 
witness and set everything straight.” 

“So be it,” was the quick rejoinder. 
“You accept Sissy’s testimony ? She has 
given it already. She says that you were 
with her during the whole of that even- 
ing, but that she does not know what be- 
came of Horace for the greater part of 
the time.” 

“Sissy never said that.” 
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“She did. Shetold me so when I went to 
her directly after Silas Fielding left me.” 

“She didn’t understand what you ask- 
ed her. It-isn’t possible.” 

“It isn’t possible that she misunder- 
stood me. I told ‘her that I had heard 
that Horace was out the evening before 
—that I didn’t want any fuss made about 
it, but that I must get to the bottom of 
the matter, for if it were true that he had 
been in Langley Wood with Adelaide 
Blake, he would never be master here; 
and he knew it.” 

“What did she say then?” 

“She was agitated at first, but she per- 
sisted that you had been in the garden 
all the evening: she could not answer 
for Horace. Percival, you must be mis- 
taken about that particular day. You 
said you would take her word.” 

“Did I?” said young Thorne. “Then 
I will.” 

“ That's right,” the squire began with 
an air of relief. 

But his grandson went on: “I will 
take her word, but it must be from her 
own lips, if you will bring her, and she 
will repeat it here, to my face. If you 
choose to bring her here—” 

Godfrey Thorne understood it all, and 
knew that those eager, trembling assur- 
ances that Percival had been in the gar- 
den all the evening would never be re- 
peated to Percival’s face. 

“No, there is no need,” he said after 
amoment’s pause, during which he re- 
flected that Brackenhill must surely come 
to his boy some day. ‘There has been 
a mistake, I suppose, and there is noth- 
ing more to be said. I'll take your word 
for it. We will say no more about it, 
will we? We'll let the matter rest, eh? 
What do you say?” 

Percival stood with lips compressed, as 
if he had not heard. 

Mr. Thorne would willingly have been 
deceived to the day of his death. He 
was not inclined to be hard on Sissy’s 
treachery, for several reasons. First of 
all, she was Sissy, and, though second to 
Percival, second to him alone. And then 
his mind refused to grasp the fact that all 
his suspicions of Horace were built on the 
Statement concerning that evening which 
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Percival had just swept away. The year’s 
suspicion stood, though its cause was gone. 
Our beliefs are not like our houses: they 
do not necessarily tumble about our ears 
because their foundations fail, or, at any 
rate, they are a great deal longer about 
it. If Horace had not been in the wood 
that particular night, he had been playing 
an underhand game somehow. False- 
hood concerning that one interview would 
really have been nearer justice as a whole 
than that little isolated truth. The old 
man did not put this into so many words, 
but he felt it. And Sissy had been work- 
ing with him—working for Percival, work- 
ing in the good cause. One does not 
desert one’s accomplices. And, finally, 
it was a girl’s falsehood, and the old 
squire was disposed to be lenient to wo- 
men in many ways. He had no doubt 
as to their inferiority, and judged them 
by a different standard. For instance, 
men told lies, women told—fibs. If a 
man told a lie, well, you knew what to 
think of dim. But, if a woman told a 
fib, you shrugged your shoulders, laughed 
perhaps, especially if she had got the bet- 
ter of some one you disliked—scolded 
her perhaps, but thought very little more 
of it. It might be that he felt that a 
woman had a truthfulness of her own 
which her white lies did not affect. Wo- 
men are often referred to that indirect 
influence which they are supposed to ex- 
ercise over things in general, and which 
they are assured is a sufficient right. 
Perhaps it was only just and logical in 
Godfrey Thorne, holding this idea, to 
wink at their attaining the indirect in- 
fluence by slightly indirect means. 

But how about his grandson, who held 
that women should maintain a pure and 
tender ideal to which men, amid the 
rough scramble of their daily life, might 
turn for gentle thoughts and sweet rev- 
erence, patient endurance and uncon- 
querable truth? The squire was not 
quick to decipher such a creed, but 
some outline of it was written very 
plainly on Percival’s face in the fea- 
tures sternly set as if they were cast in 
bronze, and the eyes filled with surprise 
and indignation. 

“We seem all to have been making 
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mistakes, don’t we?’ said Godfrey | 
Thorne. “Silas Fielding and Sissy and 
I; and you with old Lisle, eh? Suppose 
we let bygones be bygones, and start fresh 
and think no more of them ?” 

“We will talk of something else this 
moment, if you like,” said Percival, “with 
all my heart.” 

“And you won’t be hard on Sissy ?” 
the old man persisted. “Percival, don’t 
look so stern: you will terrify the poor 
child. I must have your word: you will 
be gentle with her ?” 

“T hope I shall not be unjustly hard 
on Sissy or any one.” 

“Remember how delicate and easily 
frightened she is. Percival, don’t be too 
angry about a mistake. We all—”’ 

“I think,” young Thorne interrupted 
him, “that the less you and I say about 
this mistake of Sissy’s the better.” 

But the squire, who felt that he had 
unconsciously betrayed her, could not 
control his anxiety. ‘Remember,’ he 
said, “it was for you.” 

There was a shadow on the young 
man’s face: “Ido remember. But don’t 
let us talk of this. Things are easily 


said, but no power on earth can unsay 


them.” And with a quick movement 
of his hand, as if enforcing the silence 
for which he asked, he turned and went 
to the window. 
He stood looking out on the terrace, 
trying to think, and failing signally. He 
"was conscious only of a vague feeling 
of anger and helplessness, as if the earth 
were cracking and failing under his feet. 
He dared not speak, lest some one of the 
impulses which contended within him 
should get the upper hand and pledge 
him to something definite. He had gone 
on his way so proudly and independent- 
ly, as he thought, and all the while he 
had been a mere puppet in others’ hands. 
Sissy had been scheming to enrich him, 
and Mr. Lisle had smilingly robbed him. 
But the fraud which seemed so all-im- 
portant that morning as he journeyed to 
Brackenhill was dwarfed by the treachery 
nearer home. 
“Percival, I’ve acted very wrongly to- 
ward you,” said the squire from his easy- 
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Young Thorne turned round with a 
reluctant air. Could it be that some 
fresh revelation awaited him? 

“Seventy-seven. I may die any day,” 
said the squire. 

“So may I,” said Percival. 

“Ah, but you may live fifty years.” 
Percival shrugged his shoulders, and 
hardly seemed enchanted at the pros- 
pect of the half century. ‘But my time 
must be short, and I have risked your 
future. It seems to me now that I must 
have been mad.” 

“Do you mean you haven’t made a 
will ?” 

“Yes, I made one. I suppose you 
would be all right if I hadn’t. Hard- 
wicke has it. It was five or six years 
ago, when I had never seen you, Perci- 
val. Since then I have been planning 
how to set the old injustice right, and 
putting it off from day to day and year 
to year, because no half measures would 
content me. Now, I have written to 
Hardwicke: he is coming over next 
week, when these people are gone. I 
meant to settle everything before your 
marriage: I ought not to have put it off 
an hour. Seventy-seven: it is madness! 
You must not think I did not care about 
you, but I wanted to be just to Horace. 
He had claims, and I hesitated about 
leaving Brackenhill away from him with- 
out a cause. And of late, when I thought 
he had forfeited them, he was so ill: it 
seemed— But what’s the good of talk- 
ing? There’s no excuse possible for 
putting things off at seventy-seven.” 

“TI had no right to expect anything, 
sir.” 

“No, don’t say that: it cuts me to the 
heart. After all, I could make it safe for 
you at five minutes’ warning.” 

“It must be a short will,’’ smiled the 
other. 

The squire got up. 
he said. 

Percival followed him to his library, 
and stood by while he found his keys 
and laid a document out on the table. 
The young man stooped and read. Hor- 
ace had a mere pittance, Mrs. Middleton 
a life-interest in a sufficient sum, Sissy 
a part of the family jewels: one or two 


“Come and see,” 
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trifling legacies were left to old friends. 
He lifted his head when he came to the 
end: it needed but three signatures to 
make him the future owner of Bracken- 
hill—less than five minutes, as his grand- 
father had said. 

“Mitchell of Stoneham made that af- 
ter the Langley Wood affair,” said the 
squire. ‘One day, when I was out of 
temper with Hardwicke, I went and gave 
the directions. But I cooled down, and 
then I didn’t like the idea of righting 
you in an underhand way, as if I were 
ashamed of it, and I vowed that old 
Hardwicke should make the will, as he 
had made the others. It was natural 
Hardwicke should stand up for Hor- 
ace,” said the old man apologetically : 
“he has known him all his life. So I 
told Mitchell to let me have it and I’d 
think it over.” 

“TI am glad,” said Percival. 


“But now I'll tell you what we'll do,” 


Godfrey Thorne went on. “If you'll 
ring the bell I'll sign this, and Duncan 
and one of the men shall witness it. 
Then I shall feel happy about to-day, 


and to-morrow I'll go over to Hard- 
wicke.” 

“Go to Hardwicke to-morrow by all 
means, but you mustn’t sign this: there’s 


no need. I think”—he smiled—“we 
may wait one day more.” 

“No, don’t let us have any more wait- 
ing.” The eager squire had the pen in 
his hand. 

But “No,” said Percival. ‘What are 
you afraid of, sir? Of some accident 
between this and to-morrow? Well, if 
there were one, God forbid that you 
should leave this will behind you! How 
could Horace accept his rights as a gift 
from me? What could I say for myself 
if they taxed me with sneaking down 
here while they are away to induce you 
to sign a will which we both knew was 
a cruel injustice? After what has been 
said between us to-day I should deserve 
to be scouted. I would sooner break 
stones on the road than take a penny 
left me by that will.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said the 
squire; and he slipped the blotting- 
paper with careful carelessness over the 
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offending document. Percival saw and 
smiled. ‘But, after all,” said the old 
man, “what am I to do? What am I 
to say to Hardwicke ?” 

“Isn’t that for you to decide? Only 
be just to Horace.” 

“But for yourself: say what you would 
like. What would you take without all 
these scruples? Ah, you have a wish! 
I see it in your eyes. What is it?” 

(It was the true sultan fashion: Ask, 
and I will give it thee, even unto the 
half of my kingdom.) 

“Well, I Aave a fancy,” Percival own- 
ed. “But perhaps you only mean an 
income or a lump sum. You would not 
like to divide the property, even if it 
were but a small part? The Thornes 
never have, I suppose.” 

Godfrey Thorne, who would have scoff- 
ed at the mere idea of such a thing ten 
years earlier, caught at it now: “ Haven't 
they? Perhaps not. So much the bet- 
ter. I'll be the one to begin.” 

“Then,” said Percival, “give me Prior’s 
Hurst.” 

It was a small place—half farm, half 
manor-house— about fifteen miles away, 
on the edge of the little wood from which 
it took its name. ‘Give me Prior’s Hurst 
and a moderate income —nothing that 
will burden the estate—and I shall be 
content.” 

“It is an out-of-the-way place,” said 
his grandfather. 

“How long have the Thornes had it ?” 

“Almost ever since the Reformation. 
We bought of the man who got it then.” 

“So I thought. And Brackenhill ?” 

“Oh, not till much later.” 

“Exactly,” said Percival. “There were 
Thornes at Prior’s Hurst before there were 
Thornes at Brackenhill. Why shouldn't 
there be Thornes at Prior’s Hurst again ? 
Since I am the elder, give me that.” 

“And I will,” said the squire, rubbing 
his hands and looking up with a proud 
air of possession at his tall grandson. 
The solution of the problem pleased 
him. He was glad to do for his favor- 
ite what no Thorne had ever done, but 
there was something of unreality about 
the transaction: for a little while and 
the whole would surely be Percival’s. 
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The young man did not feel this so 
strongly. Hammond's chance remark, 
“Probably you think him in greater dan- 
ger than he really is,” had driven him 
to the opposite extreme. James Thorne 
had gone abroad for his health, had come 
home, had married, had lived some time : 
why not Horace? He would be careful : 
he could have everything that money 
could buy. He would never be strong, 
but “God grant he may live many years!” 
said the next heir. Percival’s renuncia- 
tion of Brackenhill that day was real. 

“T think I'll go and have a look at the 
garden,” he said. “But, first, I have a 
favor to ask,” 

“Ask it,” said the squire. 

“Will you let me burn that unsigned 
will ?”” 

“Why? It does no harm.” 

“Suppose it gets mislaid among your 
papers, and Horace should find it, how 
uselessly it would pain him!”’ 

“That's true. Well, I'll look it up: I 
don’t see it just this minute. I'll burn 
it to-day or to-morrow, you may trust 
me.” 

“I don’t suppose you do see it,”’ said 
Percival, “as it is \mder the blotting- 
paper, which is under your elbow. Let 
me burn it now: it can be no good. 
Signed, I could not take what it gives 
me; and unsigned—” 

“Take it, then,” said Thorne, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. “You'll lead me a 
life if you are always as obstinate as to- 
day.” 

Percival swept away the summer finery 
of the grate and laid the paper down. 
His grandfather watched him in silence, 
pushing out his lower lip, as he found a 
match and knelt on the rug to light it. 
There was a quick rush of flame as it 
touched Mr. Mitchell’s work, and the 
leaves which might have meant so much 
curled and shrivelled into useless tinder. 
The wavering firelight shone strangely 
for a moment on the young man’s face 
in the golden afternoon. There was 
something awful and irrevocable about 
the deed, now that it was done. What 
was it that had suddenly flared into noth- 
ingness with that hot breath on his cheek? 
He got up with a little flush on his face, 
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and his eyes and lips were grave as if 
he had been offering a sacrifice. 

His grandfather smiled: “So much 
for a quixotic piece of folly.” 

“Folly? I don’t see it,” said Percival. 
There was a crisp rustling in the ashes at 
his feet. 

“But I do. And I ought to know 
what folly is at seventy-seven: I’ve 
seen enough. Well, you are a good 
fellow, and your folly is better th-» 
most folks’ wisdom.” 

The last spark died in that little » - « 
heap. Percival, who had been gazing at i:, 
looked up. ‘I didn’t know you were an 
admirer of folly,”’ he said. “I often am.” 

“Very good! Only if you are going 
out, don’t carry your folly so far as to 
forget your dinner. Duncan said you 
were not going to stop.” 

“No. I shall go back to town to- 


_ night.” 


“TI ordered dinner at half-past five: 
that will give you time. And now I am 
going to write to Hardwicke; so good- 
bye for the present, Mr. Thorne of Prior's 
Hurst.”” Percival had his hand on the 
door when the old man called anxious- 
ly after him, “I don’t know when ‘Sissy 
comes back, but if you meet her you 
will remember—”’ 

Percival interrupted him: “I cannot 
forget.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
SISSY ENTERS INTO KING AGAG’S FEELINGS. 

PERCIVAL passed out into the garden, 
thankful to be alone. He crossed the 
terrace and went down the stone steps— 
the terrace reminded him too forcibly of 
Sissy—and, plunging into the shrubbery, 
walked to and fro with his head bent 
and his hands behind his back. Grad- 
ually, and without conscious thought, 
there came into his soul, not clearness, 
but a better understanding of his per- 
plexity. 

He hated scenes, recriminations, quar- 
rels. His indolence made him gentle in 
his manners as a rule. Having always 
been strong and well, he had nothing of 
that irritability which is more bad health 
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than bad temper. Consequently, he won- 
dered that he should ever be warned to 
be lenient in his dealings with any one, 
and imagined himself very tolerant and 
merciful indeed. He had no idea how 
stern he could look, nor how obvious it 
often was that he chose to yield. His 
grandfather's entreaty that he would be 
merciful to Sissy had awakened in his 
mind the remembrance of Aunt Harriet’s 
exclamation when she heard of his en- 
gagement: “ You won't be hard on her, 
will you?” He had resented that as he 
had resented the pleading of this after- 
noon. But as he walked under the fresh- 
ness of the green boughs he began to 
understand it, for it seemed to. him that 
he was hard. He could say much for 
Sissy in justification and extenuation; he 
could have pleaded her cause with abun- 
dance of words; he fancied he could 
have touched others, and yet he could 
not touch himself. It was like digging 
through a shallow soil and striking a 
layer of adamant. Let him say what 


he would, it always ended in an eternal 
protest: it was a lie, and therefore to be 


utterly abhorred. 

There were many things he could have 
pardoned, and his pardon would have 
been calmly accorded and complete. A 
wrong done to himself, for instance. But 
how was any man to pardon a wrong 
done to truth? Would he not be in some 
sort a sharer in the falsehood which he 
affected to forgive? 

He hoped he was not unjust to Sissy. 
He would have believed she might be 
weak, and he counted it his right to guard 
and care for her, but he had never doubt- 
ed her utter rectitude. And there was 
something monstrous to him in the idea 
that she should have deliberately wronged 
Horace—Horace her boy playfellow and 
protector—Horace who had printed little 
letters to her before she could read ordi- 
nary writing—Horace who had had her 
childish love and baby kisses years be- 
fore he, Percival, ever set foot in Brack- 
enhill. And had that been all? But she 
had been willing to share the spoil. He 
could not be unjust enough to imagine 
for a moment that Sissy had calculated 


on her own advantage in this, but such 
Vor. XXI.—37 ‘é 
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advantage should have been unendura- 
ble to her. 

No, he could not forgive. And yet— 
Poor Sissy ! 

It would appear that Balak, the son of 
Zippor, had great faith in a change of 
place when he sought to transform a 
blessing into a curse.’ Percival did not 
think much of the biblical precedent, 
and did not desire the same result, but 
he tried the experiment. He glanced at 
his watch, found that he had half an hour 
to spare, and went to that lonely garden- 
walk where six months before he had 
asked Sissy to be his wife. Even to that 
melancholy corner the glory of summer 
had come, had flooded it and filled it 
with sunlight and verdure and perfume. 
The very moss on the pathway, which 
had been a blackish crust, shone now 
like greenest velvet touched with gold. 
The blossom’s loveliness was gone, but 
the green of the leaf was delicately fresh. 
The birds were singing on the boughs, 
and there lingered in the cool shadows 
a few late flowers of narcissus, solitary 
on their stalk and shining like sweet 
white stars in the dusky gloom. 

Alone he stood where they had stood 
together, and it is not to be denied that 
the locality had a certain effect. She 
rose up more clearly before him in her 
delicate and gracious loveliness—little 
Sissy who had stood there with wistful 
eyes uplifted to his face. He seemed to 
feel her soft hands on his arm or about 
his neck, and a thrill ran through him 
at the fancy as a thrill had run through 
him at the veritable touch. But even as 
he softened his lip curled in sorrowful 
disgust at his own weakness. Was he 
to yield something of his truth to the 
mere charm of Sissy’s presence? 

After all, what was the use of his de- 
liberations? Their two lives were to be 
spent together, for if the falsehood re- 
pelled it also bound him, since it was for 
him it was uttered. He would not profit 
by it, but he could not punish it. He 
had resigned his wider visions for a 
sweet home-life with Sissy, and now the 
delicate bloom had been brushed off his 
love, and he must resign that in its turn 
for something lower. He would speak 
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to her, since he could not pass it over in 
silence, but he would speak gravely and 
gently and with perfect self- restraint. 
And perhaps in years to come at Prior’s 
Hurst truthfulness and trust might spring 
up and grow anew between them. It 
could not be as if wrong-doing had 
never been, but a new faith might arise 
on the ruins of the old. 

He would be gentle. The hardness 
that was in him came out in the stern- 
ly-accented determination of this resolve. 
Nothing should induce him to bandy re- 
proaches with the girl who had fallen 
from truth in her desire to serve him. 
By his own deed he had made her his. 
He would not pass over what she had 
done: he would not deny his own ideal, 
far off and perfect as a star. But no 
words of hers should wring an angry 
word from him: he swore it to the blue 
sky as he stood on the very spot of 
ground where he had taken her to his 
heart. ‘You won't be hard on her?” 
No, he would not be hard. 

But Percival did not consider that 
there are two kinds of anger which are 
terrible. People may be out of temper, 
sullen or stammering, with swollen veins 
—unreasoning, unjust. These one may 
fear while the fit lasts, or one may feel 
pity or disgust, but they are the lower 
in our eyes for their rage. But when a 
man neither masters nor is mastered by 
his passion, when he 2s his indignation, 
a righteous wrath incarnate, neither nar- 
row nor human, a burning fire for which 
his whole nature is but fuel—that fury 
of the whirlwind which men have made 
their type of spirit—then he is terrible 
and great. Or, again, when a man stands 
before you erect and self-restrained, with 
angerin his eyes and resolution in the lines 
of his quiet mouth, measuring his words, 
ruling his wrath, smiling if need be, and 
if need be listening (which is more), he 
too is terrible. Who knows the depth 
of his indignation? Who can say how 
long it may last? For aught we can 
tell there may be an eternity of anger 
behind his calm face. It was to be feared 
that Sissy might hardly be reassured by 
Percival’s gentleness. 

He went indoors and sat opposite his 











grandfather, who watched him as he ate 
and drank with a happy air of proprietor- 
ship. Percival thrust all his troubles into 
the background, and was willing to en- 
joy himself. Since his life was after a 
fashion stunted and spoiled, it was well 
that the cookery was good and the wine 
chosen with especial reference to his 
taste. The squire, too, was discoursing 
pleasantly enough of Prior’s Hurst, and 
what might be done to improve the house 
with pictures and old china. “You ought 
to have the old family portraits,” said 
Godfrey Thorne: ‘as the head of the 
house it would be only right.”’ Percival 
smiled, neither assenting nor refusing, 
but a little perplexed. It did seem to 
him right that he should have them. 
Surely such a legacy would prove to all 
the neighborhood that his father had 
done nothing amiss when in his old 
quarrel with the squire he held to his 
word and his heart and Sarah Percival. 
But at the same time it pained him to 
think that he should rob Brackenhill. 

“Listen !”” said his grandfather abrupt- 
ly: “don’t you hear wheels ?” 

Percival nodded, emptied his glass and 
went to the window: “I can see them: 
they will be here directly.” 

‘Just in time for a glass of wine after 
their drive,” said Mr. Thorne. 

The young man looked at his watch. 
“IT must be off very soon,” he said: ‘“‘it’s 
the last train, and I must not miss it. 
Send some wine for Sissy into the draw- 
ing-room: I want a little talk with her.” 

His grandfather hesitated, looking up 
at him. ‘You are not going to be—” 
he began, and stopped. 

Percival completed the sentence with 
perfect calmness: “ Hard on Sissy? Cer- 
tainly not.” 

“Go into the drawing-room,” said the 
squire with alacrity. ‘‘ How surprised she 
will be! I will send her to you.” 

There was no time for consideration, 
and the matter was not worth arguing. 
Percival went into the drawing-room, 
crossing the hall as the wheels were 
heard crushing the gravel just outside. 
He opened the first book that came to 
hand and read a line or two, It was 
impossible in those brief moments to 
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go over his decision again, so he put it 
aside as a thing irrevocable, and leant 
over the page and read— 

And she forgot the stars, the moon and sun, 

And she forgot the blue above the trees, 

And she forgot the dells where waters run, 

And she forgot the chilly autumn breeze : 

She had no knowledge when the day was done, 

And the new morn she saw not— 

The door opened, and he lifted himself 
with a studiously quiet face. But it was 
George with his tray, a long-necked de- 
canter on it and some slender-stemmed 
glasses. Percival dropped on his elbow 
again, with a half smile at his own dis- 
comfiture, and made another attempt at 
reading. But George had hardly found 
a clear space for his burden, and Perci- 
val had only managed 

Oh leave the palm to wither by itself: 

Let not quick Winter chill its dying hour ! 
when Sissy appeared in the doorway 
with a questioning face. It brightened 
into sudden gladness, and she flew half 
across the room like a butterfly. Her 
hand was outstretched, but she uttered 
no word because of George, who stood 
aside to let her pass as he went out. 
Then she lagged: then she stood still, 
a few paces from Percival, looking up 
into his eyes. 

“Percival, you know?” she said. 

“Ah, Sissy! and you know,” he an- 
swered with a gentle emphasis. 

Her hand had dropped by her side. 
Had she held it out to him he would 
have taken it, but she was afraid. He 
turned to the table and filled a glass of 
wine, which she accepted, because in 


taking it her fingers might brush his. | 


The touch gave her courage. ‘Are you 
angry ?”’ she asked, putting the untasted 
wine on the table by her side. 

He shook his head: “No.” 

“Then you are worse than angry. 
What is it? I was always afraid,”’ she 
said desperately. “And yet, O Percival ! 
it was for you !”” 

“Ah, that’s the worst of it,” he an- 
swered. “A lie! and for me! And 
Horace ?”” 

“Don’t!” She had lifted her hands, 
and let them fall again. “I don’t want 
to think about Horace; I don’t like to 
look at him; I don’t want him to touch 





me; I can’t bear it when he smiles at 
me. He doesn't smile at me so often 
now, and somehow I can’t bear that 
either. But he has no right to every- 
thing: you have the right, you are the 
heir. When I couldn't go to sleep at 
night for thinking, I used to say to my- 
self, It is all to do justice.” 

“Justice? My God!” said Percival ; 
and there was a pause. ‘What made 
you think of it first?” he said. ‘“ How 
came you to tell my grandfather it was 
Horace who was away that evening? 
He says you knew it was important. 
But perhaps you didn’t understand ?” 
He offered her this loophole of escape. 
“Is it possible ?” he questioned with lips 
and eyes. Had she taken advantage of 
it he would have had a moment of rap- 
ture and a lifetime of doubt. 

“Oh, I understood,” said Sissy, look- 
ing down. “But you didn't want him 
to know where you had been, did you? 
You said not. And I thought I had only 
to say ‘ Horace,’ and it would be all right. 
How was I to know it would be so bad 
afterward ?” 

“So bad afterward ?”’ 

“Yes. I was always afraid to open 
my lips, for fear it should come out. I 
locked my door every night, lest I should 
talk in my sleep and Aunt Harriet should 
come in. I was afraid of her; and afraid 
of Uncle Thorne, lest he should scold 
me; and afraid of Horace when he came 
back ill, lest he should say a kind word 
to me; and afraid of Godfrey Hammond; 
and of you.” 

“Why of me?” 

“Lest you should be angry.” 

“T am not angry,” said Percival. “At 
least, I think not. I am sorry and I am 
startled. I-thought we two were one, 
and that you loved me; and all the time 
you never understood me, I suppose, 
and I never understood you. You want- 
ed to help me—with a lie. It is strange. 
And only three weeks from being man 
and wife!’ he added in a half soliloquy. 
“Did you think I should never find out 
anything about it, Sissy ?” 

“TI hoped it might be a long time, a 
very long time, first. And then, if I 
were not braver and stronger, as I hoped 
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I might be—then—one day —if I were 
very tired—I thought—perhaps—” 

“My God!” said Percival again, as if 
he recoiled from a dimly-seen abyss. 
“When it might be too late to make 
any amends, or when I mightn’t have 
the strength to do it—might acquiesce 
in the lie, and live in it!’’ 

“You shouldn’t be angry with me,” 
Sissy exclaimed suddenly. “For it’s 
worse to murder people than to say 
what isn’t true-—now, isn’t it? And 
you say that Charlotte Corday was no- 
ble, and Jael, and—” 

““What ! you wanted to be a heroine ? 
and for me?” said Percival. “ You might 
have spared yourself the trouble, Sissy : I 
don’t feel the least likeahero. Charlotte 
Corday would not have thought much of 
me, I fancy. Why are those women al- 
ways in your head? I never said Char- 
lotte Corday was my ideal. Charlotte 
Corday— Oh, my poor child! you don’t 
understand. She earned the guillotine, 
and we were to earn—Brackenhill.” 

“Tt wasn’t for Brackenhill,”’ said Sissy. 

“No, it was for me: I know it. But 
Horace— Ah, well! it is no use think- 
ing of itnow. He will have his rights, 
thank God! It is not too late. And I 
shall have a home for you—not so grand 
as this, but you will not mind that. And 
we must try what we can do to under- 
stand each other better in our new life, 
dear. Only always be true, Sissy — be 
true for my sake. No, I won’t say that, 
for truth isn’t really truth for anything 
but its own sake. But you will remem- 
ber that there is no chance of happiness 
for us unless we are both true. See what 
pain this gives us. And, Sissy, I have 
been deceived right and left. If I could 
only feel that I might trust you—I am 
not asking for a promise, but you will 
think of it perhaps—and that you would 
trust me in all our lives to come!” 

“Don’t talk about the time to come,” 
said Sissy: “what is the use? Nor about 
the time past: it has been very terrible, 
but now it is all over.” 

To Percival it had only just begun. 
“All over?” he repeated, and looked at 
her in stern surprise. 

“Yes,” said Sissy. 


“Oh, there may 
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be worse—I don’t know—but there can’t 
be ¢kat any more. I shall never go 
about again thinking, ‘If any one finds 
out! If Percival is angry!’ and feeling 
cold and burning all at once. Oh, I am 
tired! 1 wonder if I shall sleep now ?” 

She looked up at him. He stood, 
statue-like, with his eyes upon her. “It 
zs worse,” she went on; “and yet it is 
better, for it is done. I’m like that 
man in the Bible—what was his name? 
Agag. You know what he said?” 

“** Surely the bitterness of death is past.’ 
Was that what you meant?” 

“Yes, that is just it. Itis all over, and 
something else is over too.” 

“What is that ?” 

“All between you and me—for ever.” 

Percival stepped back in blank aston- 
ishment. Her words startled him as if a 
sudden flash of lightning had come out 
of a pink-and-white bindweed blossom. 
“Sissy! You do not mean that?” 

“Ido! Ido! It must be so. Don't 
be angry with me, Percival: I can’t help 
it. I know I promised, but you will set 
me free ?” 

He was amazed and bewildered, but 
as he stood, with his brows drawn down 


,and his dark eyes questioning her, he 


looked the tragic hero to the life. It 
might have been a picture or a play, with 
that quaint old room for the scene, and 
in the foreground the lady slight, deli- 
cate and pleading, the cavalier stern and 
statuesque. She had her hands upon his 
sleeve—hands with sparkling rings, and 
lace falling softly about the white arms. 

“Set you free? You don’t suppose | 
would keep you to your word if your 
heart didn’t go with it? Not if it cost 
me— Sissy, tell me, was I harsh to 
you?” 

“No! <A thousand times no! Per- 
haps if you had been— But you do not 
understand; and if I don’t understand 
you, Percival, it would be terrible. Don't 
you see that it would be terrible—that it 
can’t be?” 

“Life is long, isn’t it?’ said young 
Thorne. “We might learn.” 

“No,” said Sissy, “I am afraid: I dare 
not try. Oh, Percival, I’m not fit for you! 
I was never sure till now, though I was 
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afraid, but now I am sure. Don’t per- 

suade me: I should go with you, and my 

heart would break. If we were alone to- 

gether always, I think I should die.” 
“Sissy !” deeply wounded. 


“Oh, you would be kind! I know it. 
But while you spoke so gently just now 
I could see in your eyes—”’ 

“Yes?” Percival was guarding the 
expression of his face. 
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“That you were angry and pained and 
disgusted all the time.” 

“Not disgusted, Sissy.” 

“Well, then, you looked as if you were 
far above it all, though you wouldn’t say 
one hard word, because I didn’t under- 
stand, and you meant to be good to me. 
No, I don’t understand zow, for somehow 
I feel as if I had been truest of all just 
then.”’ 

The little clock on the chimney-piece 
struck seven, and startled Percival, re- 
minding him that his time was very 
short. 

“Then, Sissy ’’—he stepped forward as 
he spoke—"“is it that you do not love me?” 

“You are too good for me,” she fal- 
tered. ‘I don’t understand you: you 
said it yourself. Oh, Percival, don’t be 
angry with me: we shouldn't be happy. 
Let me go.” There was a frightened 
earnestness in her voice. 

Not love him? She loved himas much 
as ever—mere, if possible. He was al- 
ways perfection in her eyes,—a prince— 
a hero—an archangel. But it must be 
allowed that to spend a lifetime with a 
grieved and indignant archangel would 
not be a reassuring prospect. Sissy’s 
heart died within her at the intolerable 
thought. .She had groped in the dark 
after the ideal she had fancied was his, 
and conformed to it, and had made her- 
self the thing he hated. Not love him? 
Until that moment it seemed to her that 
she had never fully understood her love 
for him, but with love rose fear, like an 
irresistible torrent, and swept her from 
his side. There was nothing good in 
the whole world except the companion- 
ship which would be more unendurable 
than all. 

“And is this to be the end?” said Per- 
cival at last. 

It was an end of which he had never 
dreamed. He had been as confident of 
her clinging tenderness as of his own 
protecting devotion. Nay, more so, 
for he had feared he could not give 
his heart, true though it was, so utterly 
and unreservedly as Sissy gave hers. 
He might chafe and fret at the perplex- 
ities of his life, but he had never for a 
moment thought that the bond between 





them could be severed. It was a No- 
vember night when he read her love for 
him in her frightened eyes and stooped 
to kiss her lips. And now they had 
reached the sweet May month, which 
blossomed with the last graces and ten- 
derness of courtship ere June should 
come with its riper and warmer beauty, 
and their wedding-day for its crown. 
And through the gliding weeks their 
two lives had been growing together, 
with no thought of such an hour as this. 
Percival forgot his disapprobation, his 
tone of gentle yet studied rebuke: he 
remembered only that he wanted Sissy, 
and that he was on the verge of losing 
her. “Is this to be the end?” he said. 

“Yes,” said Sissy, hanging her head; 
“only don't be angry.” 

“All over ina moment? Sissy, I can’t 
believe it—it isn’t possible! Are you in 
earnest, really in earnest ?”” 

“Yes,” said Sissy. 

“T am to go away—for ever ?”’ 

“Ye-es,” said Sissy with a little quiver 
in her voice, but unabated resolution in 
the carriage of her averted head. 

There was again a moment's pause. 
Percival walked slowly to the other end 
of the room, came back and halted ex- 
actly in front of her: “Sissy, you must 
forgive me if I weary you, but I have 
only a moment. Is this decision of yours 
so absolutely fixed that I can do nothing 
to change it ?”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Sissy. 

“Then of course you are free. And— 
good-bye, Sissy !”” 

“Percival,” said the squire, tapping 
lightly on the door—‘ Percival, that dog- 
cart of yours has just come round. Sorry 
to disturb you, my boy, but—”’ 

“Thanks! I'll come,” said young 
Thorne. He would have given much 
for another ten minutes, but he must go 
at once or he could not leave Bracken- 
hill at all that night. “And I can’t be 
here to-morrow!” he thought. ‘“ Hor- 
ace would think I was scheming some- 
thing underhand with the governor's 
will. Besides, I can’t face them all now 
—that fearful Mrs. James too—and tell 
them— Sissy, are we to part like this?” 

“No!” She turned to him suddenly, 
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and her great eyes were yearning and 
brimmed with tears in the delicate lit- 
tle blossom of her face. He opened his 
arms, and she sprung to him, kissed him, 
clung to him: her burning blushes were 
hot against his olive cheek, and the next 
moment she had repulsed him and torn 
herself away. 

“Sissy,”’ cried Percival, “by Heaven, 
it shall be all unsaid and undone! Not 
another word of this’ folly—” 

“That was good-bye,” she said— 
“good-bye for always, Percival. And 
—and—you didn’t kiss me, you know, 
when I came in, before I said—’’ 

The squire outside was envying them 
their youth and love and the happy an- 
guish of their brief parting. But with his 
envy he combined a careful study of the 
minute-hand of his watch. It wag pro- 
gressing so rapidly as to suggest the idea 
that a Liberal government had somehow 
got into the works. ‘Percival, my dear 
boy, if you must go by this train, there 
isn’t a minute to lose.” 

“Go!” said Sissy: “it is much the best. 
I shall tell them, and I shall say it was 
And 


all my doing and all my fault.” 
she fled by the opposite door. 
“Sissy!” he called after her, but she 


was gone. For one moment he stood 
irresolute, glancing from door to door, 
and then he dashed out into the hall. 
His haste and the gathering dusk spared 
him any question or scrutiny. He bade 
the old squire a hurried farewell, and ran 
down the steps. 

“Your overcoat is in,” the squire call- 
ed after him as Percival swung himself 
up by the driver's side, ‘‘and I wili see 
that all is made right—to-morrow.” 

“Thank you,” Percival replied, wav- 
ing his hand, and remembering with an 
effort that it was Prior’s Hurst that was 
meant. 

The old. man watched the dog-cart 
as it rattled down the avenue, and even 
when it had disappeared he listened to 
the far-off sound of the departing wheels. 
“I think the boy looked strange,” he said 
to himself. ‘It may be only my fancy, 
but I think he did. And he never once 
looked back!’ Then he turned away, 
and the footman, who had been dis- 
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creetly waiting in the background, came 
forward and closed the big door with a 
heavy sound which went through Sissy 
Langton’s heart. She had stolen into 
the drawing-room again. There was 
the chair he had set for her, there was 
the glass of wine he had poured out for 
her. Sissy could not endure to think that 
George might come in and drink that 
wine: it would be profanation. She 
touched it with her lips, but she was 
sure that she could not swallow it—it 
would choke her. She carried it to the 
window, and leaning out into the sweet 
stillness of the May twilight, she poured 
it at the root of the white jasmine. As 
it soaked into the earth she fancied for 
a moment that it looked as if she had 
shed her heart’s blood on the terrace, 
where she and Percival had so often 
walked together. Coming back to the 
table, she set the glass down, looked 
round, and saw an open book. Instant- 
ly she recalled Percival’s attitude —how 
he leant on his elbow and read, and lift- 
ed himself to greet her as she came in— 
and she caught up the volume. There 
was a step outside, and she fled with her 
treasure to her own room. There she 
hung over it, as Isabella over her sweet 
basil on that very leaf. She put no mark 
to keep the place, but if any one studies 
Keats from that copy, he will find that 
the book falls open there, and that the 
creamy smoothness of the page is dim- 
med in many places. 

And Percival was being whirled through 
the cool dusk farther and farther away. 
“T will see that all is made right —to- 
morrow,” the squire had said in his in- 
nocence, and the young man’s lips wore 
a bitter little smile. What could to-mor- 
row do forhim? There are some to-days 
which to-morrow cannot heal, unless per- 
haps it is a to-morrow which is very far 
away. 

“We shall do it, sir,”” said the driver, 
and his anxious face relaxed into an 
easier expression—"“ yes, we shall do it 
now for certain. It was a closish shave, 
but the old horse has come along un- 
common well.” 

Thorne started from his reverie and 
put money into his hand. As he slip- 
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ped it into his pocket the man glanced 
at it and touched his hat. The transac- 
tion pleased him very well. He didn’t 
understand why young gents always 
would cut it so uncommonly close, but 
it was a way they had, and he preferred 
them to ladies who liked to be in time 
and wished to know his fare. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
BROKEN OFF. 


PERCIVAL had expected that when he 
journeyed to town that night the Old 
Man of the Sea would be on his shoul- 
ders. But when the time came he never 
thought of the Old Man of the Sea at all. 
His thoughts were of Sissy, and they were 
disjointed, contradictory and powerless. 
How could he tell what to think? It 
seemed to him that he had never known 
her till that day. At one moment he 
would say to himself that he had taken 
her at her word too hastily. And, in- 
deed, what she had said did not amount 
to much, but for one thing. She had 
implied that she was frightened at the 
idea of becoming his wife, and her eyes 
had told her fear even more plainly than 
her words, Afraid! but of what? For 
she had warmly declared her certainty 
that he would be good. Percival felt 
as if he had somehow caught a slender, 
trembling, wild creature which cowered 
at his approach, and was doubly scared 
at every attempt at friendliness. And 
he had fancied that he could shelter and 
guard her! He was cut to the heart to 
think that Sissy should be afraid of him. 
If she had defended herself, if she had 
reproached him and been angry when 
he had blamed her, it would not have 
pained him as did her terrified entreaties 
to be set free from his love. It was like a 
stab when he recalled her anxious eyes. 
Yet if he could not make her happy— 
and since perhaps they did not under- 
stand each other—might it not be bet- 
ter in days far off? Percival threw him- 
self back and folded his arms: “‘ What's 








the use of thinking? I must just drift as 
usual,” 

But he could not help thinking. When 
he reached his rooms again he found a 
parcel of books and maps which he had 
ordered that he might plan his wedding- 
tour, so that no fancy of Sissy’s should 
be unfulfilled. Near it lay another par- 
cel from his tailor, and a letter from a 
sailor friend who had just heard of the 
approaching marriage and wrote to con- 
gratulate him. Percival thrust everything 
aside, and sat musing in his arm-chair till 
utter weariness drove him to bed. 

Just at the same time Aunt Harriet was 


‘trying to get a little rest. But she was 


burdened with the weight of Sissy’s tid- 
ings that it was all over, that her engage- 
ment was broken off, and that it was all 
her own fault, not Percival’s. She would 
not say what was wrong: she. was so 
tired she could not be scolded then. 
Only it wasn’t Percival. He was good. 
But it could never, never be; she could 
not bear it; it. would break her heart. 
“Thank Goodness!” thought Aunt Har- 
riet, ‘‘the poor child has sobbed herself 
to sleep, and to-morrow may bring coun- 
sel. I can’t think what can be amiss. I'll 
not say anything to Godfrey yet. Broken 
off? Why, it’s impossible! The people 
are asked to the breakfast; and the pres- 
sents, too! There must be some horrible 
mistake. I'll find out to-morrow; but oh 
dear! oh dear! just when I was so wor- 
ried with the dressmaker and all! And 
I’m too old to set lovers’ quarrels right : 
they are a generation too far away from 
me. I knowit zs Percival’s doing, some- 
how : I never could feel as if I quite un- 
derstood him. Oh, if it could but have 
been Horace, my own dear boy! If he 
had come home strong and well, and 
they had liked each other, I should have 
had nothing left to wish for. Oh, Hor- 
ace! Horace!’ and the old lady floated 
to a melancholy dreamland, very much 
as Sissy had done, only that her tears 
flowed in a tired acquiescence instead 
of in a passion of despair. 
[To BE CONTINUED. | 
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- SAMSON SQUARE, YORK. 


A FEW months ago I was walking 
on the grass-grown wall of the old 
cathedral town of York, the city which 
once bore the proud title of the “ north- 
ern capital of England,” and which still, 
as the centre of government of the great 
East Riding and the seat of the second 
archbishopric of the kingdom, believes 
itself entitled to rank in importance far 
above the majority of the county towns. 

It is a sleepy, retrospective kind of im- 
portance that has remained to it, how- 
ever, as it rests on the banks of the 
sluggishly - moving Ouse, encompassed 
by the walls and enwrapped in the mem- 
ories of past centuries, and holding itself 


in aristocratic and ecclesiastical seclu- 





sion aloof as well from the vulgar com- 
merce of Hull and the Humber on the 
east as from the plebeian manufacturing 
prosperity of Leeds and Bradford on the 
west. 

From the walls—which, though time- 
worn and in places crumbled, still sur- 
round the city in almost unbroken cir- 
cuit—the observer has an uninterrupted 
view over the picturesquely irregular 
masses of roofs and towers within and 
the wide stretches of flat moorland with- 
out. The perfect quiet appears hardly 
more likely to be disturbed on the one 
side than on the other. The grass-grown 
streets re-echo few more sounds than do 
the brown fields and dark marshes, the 
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long line of white road and the peaceful 
river; and so uniform is the atmosphere 
of rest over the whole landscape that the 
possibility of a man running hurriedly 
through the still street, a horse gallop- 
ing furiously down the empty highway 
or a steam-tug puffing busily up the slug- 
gish stream would impress one as almost 
equally absurd. 

The town and the moorland harmonize 
so completely in the sober shades of their 
gray and brown coloring, and in the 
grave sobriety of their whole aspect, that 
it seems as if the one were the outgrowth 
of the other—as if the moor and river, 
uniting, had put forth the town as an off- 
spring of themselves, an expression of the 
heavenward striving of their natures, of 
which the majestic repose of the great ca- 
thedral was the essence and culmination. 

The cathedral is the centre of the town 
in more ways than one. All streets lead 
to it; of every view townward it com- 
pletes the horizon; and, resting on the 
highest ground of the plateau, it rises far 
above all other roofs and spires, dwarfing 
them in the shadow of its mighty towers. 
In its exquisite proportions and massive 
strength it stands like a picture of the in- 
fallible Church, to which all roads should 
bring the inquirer, and which, filling 
and satisfying the vision of the seekers, 
soars in its grandeur far above the mere- 
ly human creations of the world. 

To me, a denizen of the busy city which 
the newspapers call ‘the commercial me- 
tropolis of the Western Continent,” the 
view of this little town of the past, so 
characteristic in its quaintness and so 
satisfied in its peaceful seclusion, had a 
peculiar charm. Little could the sturdy 
men from the East Riding who imposed 
upon the conquered Dutchmen of Man- 
hattan the name of their beloved York- 
shire capital have imagined that in a few 
decades the fame and importance of their 
New York of the West would so far sur- 
pass that of the old cathedral town which 
had served as its sponsor. It is worthy 
of note that while our Massachusetts 
neighbors in naming ¢her capital seem 
to have had no doubt as to its being or 
becoming ¢he Boston of the universe, 
not troubling themselves to distinguish 
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it from the quiet little town in the Lin- 
colnshire fens whose namesake it was, 
and our Quaker friends in the south had 
felt full confidence in assuming for ¢heir 
city as much Christian morality as could 
be expressed in one pretty long* word, 
our ancestors, with the modesty which 
has always been characteristic of New 
Yorkers, refraining alike from the appro- 
priation of any of the cardinal virtues 
and from the “stealing of the good 
names” of the Old-World cities to which 
it owed its being, unobtrusively content- 
ed themselves with the filial titles of New 
Amsterdam and New York. 

The contrast to-day between the cathe- 
dral city and its young namesake is suf- 
ficiently marked. Standing on the old 
wall near the Micklegate Bar, I see, look- 
ing outward, instead of the thronged and 
steam-driven waters of the bay and two 
rivers, a solitary sail moving almost im- 
perceptibly down the slender stream of 
the Ouse, a pair of oxen with their drivers 
creeping sluggishly along a lane, and a 
fish-hawk sweeping lazily over the marsh; 
and within, in place of the varied arch- 
itecture, crowded sidewalks and rush 
of omnibuses of Broadway, the cobble- 
paved Micklegate with its irregular lines 
of low houses, its grass-grown footpaths 
and its solitary hack, that has apparent- 
ly been waiting patiently for a passenger 
for a century or so. As I look over the 
top of the Bar there is for the moment 
quite a rush of passers-by. A school 
has been dismissed, and the groups of 
children come trooping noisily round the 
corner, behaving very much like let-out 
school-children in any other part of the 
world. The blue blouses of the boys and 
warm-colored quilted dresses of the girls 
(the brightness of which is enhanced by 
the dark background of the houses) give 
to the groups, however, a brightness and 
picturesqueness that I think is wanting 
to the appearance of our Yankee chil- 
dren. I wonder whether there is more 
fascination in the a, 4, c’s, and less dry- 
ness in the multiplication-table, when 
they can be attacked within the walls 
of such a quaintly beautiful piece of arch- 


*It was because Paul said ‘‘let brotherly love 





continue’’ that they made the name so long. 
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itecture as this school-house, which ap- 
pears to have been built as a kind of 
outlying chapel to the gray old church 
against which it stands. It may at least 
be a question whether the serious disad- 
vantage under which the young Yorkers 
labor in the absence of Greenleaf and 
Webster may not be compensated by 
the privilege of studying under these 
richly - stained and delicately - traced 
windows. 

After the children comes a subdued- 
looking young man in a black coat 
and high-cut vest, evidently a curate; 
and in a few minutes, so busy is the 
quiet street becoming, two or three 
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peaceful little York to some sheltered 
nook behind the Palisades, where, with- 
in easy reach of their noisy and wea- 
risome workshops, jaded New Yorkers 
could calm their perturbed spirits in such 
an atmosphere of repose! It seems asif 


old women hobble along with their f an 


market - baskets. They have come 


from the queer little corner shop, | 
which appears to have been built of | 
some of the stones left over from the 
church, with the aid of a few frag- | 
ments from the wall, and which seems 
to serve the dwellers in the Micklegate 


in the united capacities of Stewart, Tif- | 


fany and Park & Tilford, as I note it | 
combines in its three-cornered shop- | 
window, with its potatoes, papers of 
herbs, trays of sugar and sides of ba- 
con, bright-colored pieces of cloth, 
hobnailed shoes, garnet brooches and 
necklaces and crosses of Whitby jet, 
all jumbled together in a picturesque | 
medley. 

The Broadway squad of majestic six- 
footers is here represented by a pursy, 
important little beadle, who is standing 
at the door of the church opposite, with 
his gold-trimmed hat in one hand and 
his stout stick (so dreadful to small boys) 
in the other, looking as if the peace and 
freedom from disaffection of the com- 
munity were entirely dependent on his 
watchful vigilance. 

As I remember the unceasing roar and 
busy restlessness of the great city I have 
left, there is a peaceful pleasure in the 
perfect quiet and pleasant repose of this 
little town, in which the passing of a 
Stranger is an event, and a street-quar- 
rel between two small boys impresses one 
as an exceptional and disgraceful tumult. 
What a blessing it would be, I thought, 
if it were only possible to transport this 
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even the raging bulls and bears of Wall 
street would forget their empty contests 
and be stilled from their baleful bab- 
blings if they could occasionally be im- 
mersed in the shadow of these old cathe- 
dral-towers, which in the majestic beauty 
of their dark masses appear to look down 
upon the petty concerns of the present 
as trivial, and to claim as worthy of re- 
spect only that which can endure for 
centuries. 

Continuing my walk beyond the Bar 
(or gateway), I come upon the group of 
ruins which, next to the minster, are the 
special pride of the Yorkers. The frag- 
ments of the graceful arches of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, flanked by the crumbling masses 
of the Roman towers, are certainly, 
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apart from their antiquarian interest, 
wonderfully picturesque, and the rich 
soft green of the turf and foliage by 
which they are surrounded makes an 
effective frame for the picture. The 
monks showed both taste and judgment 
in selecting as the site for their home a 
rounded slope projecting into the river 
and commanding a wide sweep of view 
over the valley, while the river on the 
one side and the Roman tower on the 
other made the position easily defensi- 
ble—a consideration not to be overlook- 
ed in warlike times, even in the building 
of an abbey. The house of the good 
Benedictines must have been more pic- 
turesqe than comfortable, however, if 
they really lived in these damp, dark 
cells whose ruins remain. The profes- 
sion of religion is accomplished more 
comfortably to-day, now that the Ben- 
edictine friars have transformed them- 
selves into the handsomely-clad and 
well-housed dean and his chapter, and 
the father abbot has exchanged his cell 
for a palace and become My Lord Arch- 
bishop, accepting in commutation of his 
ancient tithes the modest pittance of 
twelve thousand pounds a year. 

Looking up from the ruins of the ab- 
bey toward the great minster which has 
succeeded it, I am struck by the sym- 
metry with which the lines of all the 
roofs and towers of the town, irregular 
though many of them are, tend in har- 
monious subordination toward the crown- 
ing glory of the cathedral, which, with its 
great walls so buttressed and firmly root- 
ed into the earth that it seems as if no 
shock could affect its stability and no 
time could crumble away its substance 
—with its upspringing arches and ex- 
quisitely moulded towers far reaching 
toward heaven, and with its richness 
and profusion of form, tracery and col- 
or, so varied and yet so harmoniously 
subordinated to the perfect proportions 
and unity of design of the whole work 
—constitutes a most perfect type of the 
Church that it represents, and a won- 
derful picture of the faith of which it is 
the expression. 

There is a compact dignity and unity 
of purpose about the little town as it 
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gathers itself within its walls beneath 
the great towers which overshadow it, 
as if it had deliberately circumscribed 
the limits of its life, and had devoted 
itself to expressing the beauty and force 
of the oneness of faith and of an unques- 
tioned ecclesiastical supremacy. There 
may be some harsh angles or inconsist- 
ent buildings in York, and there may 
exist in some hidden recess a dissenting 
chapel, but if so they are kept so care- 
fully out of sight that they are not allow- 
ed to impair the harmony of the impres- 
sion. There is something very attrac- 
tive in the contemplation of this type of 
a well-ordered and systematically organ- 
ized community, which possesses a clear- 
ly-defined faith, bows to an unquestion- 
ed authority, and ranges itself in social 
strata in which the bottom is never con- 
founded with the top, and the middle is 
clearly separated from both; where no 
perplexing questions are allowed to arise 
and no distracting doubts can possibly 
exist; and where things which ave are 
right because they are, only on the ground 
of the implicit confidence that they came 
to be only because they were right—a 
community, in short, that is the picture 
of the perfect hierarchy of which men 
have dreamed from the times of Moses 
and David to the present day, in which 
authority is divine, because Divinity re- 
veals itself as the source of authority. 
To an American, whose experiences 
of authority recall so much that is not 
divine, and whose land appears to have 
been selected by Providence,as the test- 
ing-place or crucible of the utmost va- 
riety of opinions, isms and conflicting 
theories of which the mind of man is 
capable, and where faith in the present 
is swallowed up in the energy of the 
strife to shape the future, the picture of 
contented little York, nestling confiding- 
ly under its cathedral] and putting trust 
in its archbishop, is an interesting study. 
But to an American it is a study of some- 
thing that can never exist for him. 
Taking a last look at the ruins of the 
crumbling Roman battlements, and re- 
ferring to my penny guidebook for the 
records, I try to picture to myself the 





varied scenes they have witnessed—the 
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conflicts between the mailed discipline 
of the Roman veterans and the untrain- 
ed ardor of the fierce Picts; the later 
struggles, still between the South and 
the North, when York became the rally- 
ing-point from which the English armies 
directed their raids across the Tweed; 
the great civil war, when York, again a 
rallying - place, received the scattered 
remnants of the royal forces, and re- 
signed its allegiance to King Charles 
only when its battered walls could no 
longer withstand the relentless artillery 
of Cromwell; and the later peaceful 
times, when the fortifications have be- 
come grass-grown promenades and the 
martial ardor of the defenders of the 
Northern capital is represented by a 
slim, red-coated guardsman whipping 
off the heads of the daisies with his lit- 
tle cane as he saunters along the par- 
apet; and when the “Events” which 
make up the history of the city come 
to be of the class chronicled on the last 
page of my little guidebook: “In 1864 
was held in York the meeting of the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science.” What a big penny- 
worth of history! From the crowning 
of Constantine in the most northern city 
of his empire in the year of our Lord 325 
to the meeting of the British Association 
in the quiet county town in 1864! This 
is the last “event” that my historian finds 
to chronicle, either because he thinks he 
has given enough for a penny, or because 
during the decade that has past York has 
enjoyed the ‘“‘happiness”’ of those com- 
munities that “have no history.” 

If the noisy history-making world is 
so far off, however, what mean these 
approaching sounds and harsh discords ? 
From beneath my feet, with a deep rum- 
ble culminating in a long shriek as of 
defiance at all things peaceful and har- 
monious, rushes out a Jocomotive with its 
attending train. The circuit of my walk 
has brought me to the other side of the 
town, and I find that I have been doing 
what is so easy to do with many things 
—taking a one-sided view. York is not 
all peaceful or all of the past. On one 
side of its being, at least, in its great rail- 
road station (into which, sleepy and unob- 
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servant, I had been brought in the early 
gray of the morning), it comes into con- 
tact with the life and hurrying travel of © 
England. Again does the old city on 
the Ouse serve as a point of departure 
for the invading throngs whose goal is 
north of the Tweed, but, unlike the ar- 
mies of old, ¢hese bands of tourists bring 
joy to the heart and money to the pocket 
of the canny Scot. The old wall, which 
for centuries faced northward in grim 
defiance at Scots and Picts, has been 
pierced with a great archway, through 
which pass the noisy trains, regardless 
of the silent protest of the grave cathe- 
dral-towers behind. . 

I could not but admire the way in 
which the Yorkers, with due regard both 
for tradition and economy, had conduct- 
ed the railroad and framed their archway 
so as to cause the least possible disturb- 
ance to the wallorthetown. If the road 
must be, it must, but no unsightly innova- 
tions of fresh-cut masonry or nineteenth- 
century iron should be allowed. Theold 
stones are handled reverentially, and 
have been deftly shaped to serve for 
the new necessity. The Past, instead of 
crumbling into annihilation before the 
active life of the Present, conforms itself 
to its needs and contributes to its ser- 
vice. This new archway, so skilfully 
framed from the old wall that no harsh 
freshness of lines or angles is percept- 
ible, impresses me as a type of the man- 
ner in which we should always aim to 
use the material left to us by those who 
have gone before. Modify, reshape, 
develop—never rashly destroy. The 
prophet tells us that when the conflict 
is over ‘the spears shall be beaten into 
pruning-hooks, and the swords shall be- 
come ploughshares;” and Nature herself 
gives us the same lesson in making mat- 
ter and force never destructible, always 
convertible, and in showing in all her 
arrangements and rearrangements the 
art of accomplishing the greatest re- 
sults with the least expenditure by turn- 
ing to some account all that has been 
done before. 

Thus does our old cathedral town, in 
lending her battlements to the building 





of the railway, connect herself with the 
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spirit of the day, and form a living link 
between the Past and the Present. And 
‘ looking beyond the life of this island, 
and across the wide ocean to that city 
of the New World which is my own 
home, and which is so eminently a city 
of to-day, | think to myself that not only 
to modern England, but to ws, citizens 
of the New York of the West, belongs 
the life-history and the cathedral spirit 
of the Old York of the East; and that 
while reverencing the picture there pre- 
sented to us of the devotion of our fore- 


SONG. 
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fathers, who looked up to heaven through 
the grand minster in which they fixed 
(and perhaps Jetrified) their faith, we 
can look forward with hope and con- 
fidence to seeing arise in our new land, 
evolved from all the present chaos of 
thought and belief, a structure that shall 
no less point heavenward, but that, not 
built of stone nor raised with hands, 
shall be the spiritual expression of the 
highest humanity, the fruit and the ca- 
thedral of the free faith. 
G. H. PUTNAM. 





SONG. 


ING me a song, love! 
Sing me a song at even— 
One not too much the earth above, 
And yet akin to heaven; 
Whose notes, howe’er they roam, 
Still cling to home. 


Some unpremeditated strain 
That bids the heart rejoice ; 
Born of a poet’s brain, 
Made glorious by thy voice; 
Fit for a saint and lover too, 
And, like to love, for ever new. 


Something thy lips have caught 
From Passion’s trembling lyre, 

With tender sadness fraught, 
Mixed with a sweet desire, 

Until thy kindling heart 

Doth all its fire impart. 


Then cease, and let the strain 
In twilight’s silence die. 
Ah! not for me ‘twas sung in vain, 
For in my breast its echoes lie, 
And all my soul, to rapture grown, 
Claims thy dear song and self mine own. 


F. A. HILLARD. 
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THREE PARTS.—II. 


RTHUR GUINNESS awaited Miss 

Howard's return in the parlor, walk- 
ing to and fro under the half dozen por- 
traits by Copley and Stuart, and in and 
out, as a meditative man might do, among 
the nests of Chinese tea-poys, the carv- 
ed chairs and India cabinets. The walls 
were covered with small crimson squares 
of wall-paper, then just introduced, and 
the Quaker’s foot fell noiselessly on the 
rich brown and yellow and red of a 
Turkey carpet. Arthur looked about 
him at the gay bits of china, and the 
masses of sombre color relieved by the 
brasses of the fire-dogs and fender and 
the flickering glow of the hickory back- 
log. Somehow it came to him, as it had 
done before, that it was pleasant, and 
that something in its well-attuned har- 
mony made him comfortable and soothed 
him after the irritations through which he 
had just passed. He was of a specula- 
tive turn of mind, and was reflecting 
what a colorless world would be like, 
and how it would influence men. Then 
he paused to wonder what had become 
of Elizabeth, little dreaming that for the 
past five minutes she had been standing 
in the entry with her hand on the door, 
hesitating as she rarely hesitated. At 
last she steadied herself, and entered the 
room. Her decision once made, her nat- 
ural sense of the humor of the scene she 
had gone through returned with full force, 
andas she came forward and shook hands 
with Arthur Guinness she was laughing 
with the keenest relish of the elder’s 
defeat. 

“That was a rout,” she said. 

“Some victories are worse than de- 
feats,” returned Guinness. 

Miss Howard's face fell. ‘You will 
never give up to them?” she said. ‘You 
will never take her from me? Promise 
me you will not.” 

“Thou art safe as to that,” he said; 
“but wherefore make my task somewhat 
harder than it need be? Thou knowest 





that I must sympathize with my own peo- 
ple. It would have been easy for thee to 
yield in a matter so small.” 

“T could not,” she said; “and if I know 
that you must sympathize with the folly 
of such extremes, I know also that you 
do not go such lengths willingly; and it 
is enough for me to feel sure that you 
will not part the child from me.” 

-“ But reflect a moment,” he said. “If 
it were to please God that I died—as 
might be—where, then, wouldst thou be 
in this matter? My sister would not 
hesitate a moment.” 

Elizabeth looked kindly up at his stal- 
wart strength and smiled. “If you died 
life would be little to me,”’ she said. 

“And yet,” he went on, coloring with 
pleasure, ‘thou wouldst still have duties, 
and most of all to this child.” 

“T do not think I should care then for 
anything. No, I do not mean that: you 
know what I mean.” 

“Yes,” he said. ‘I do, and I do not. 
When years ago thou didst come here 
from Carolina to meet the orphan of thy 
only brother, sent from France to join 
thee, thou didst find me and my sister, 
whom he had formerly known here, left 
guardians of the little one under thy 
brother's will. He, like myself, was a 
Friend: thou hadst left us to take the 
creed of thy own mother. But I need 
not remind thee of all this afresh.” 

“No. It is still a wonder to me,” she 
said. “It has been one long struggle to 
do right in the face of endless embar- 
rassments. I may have failed—” 

“Thou hast not ever failed to do what 
seemed to thee right,” he returned, “and 
wilt not ever fail. But through all these 
long years I have loved thee as men 
rarely love. Nay, thou wilt not hinder 
me: let me speak. I love thee still. 
Time went on, and I came to know that 
while thou didst also love me—”’ 

“I never said so,”’ she cried. 

“But thou dost, thou dost, Elizabeth ! 
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Thou wilt not say it, but thou wilt not 
say it is not so.” 

She was silent, and the dark look of 
sombre sadness grew, as it often did, 
upon her face, so that it seemed strange 
that such a face could ever smile. 

“Thou art silent,” he said. “Year 
after year I have asked thee to say 
what barrier stands between us.” 

“But you could not: you are a Friend. 
It is forbidden to you to choose where 
you will.” 

A great passion, half restrained for 
years, broke loose and took fierce pos- 
session of him. “I have taken wiser 
counsel than thine or mine,” he said. 
“No man’s will or wish should come be- 
tween us. Speak, Elizabeth! Are they 
of God’s setting, the bounds thou wilt 
not break? Isitasintolove me? Nay, 
that cannot be, for thou dost love me. 
Oh, my darling, speak to me! Who will 
more honestly counsel thee than I? who 
will more surely set himself aside to hear 
and help thee ?” 

Miss Howard dropped into a chair and 
burst into tears, covering her face with 
her hands, and shaken to. the heart’s 
core by the awful ea:nestness of the 
man and the terror of indecision which 
stole upon her lonely life. 

“Wilt thou not speak?’’ he said. 

“Nay, wait,”’ she pleaded. 

“T have waited long,” he answered. 

Then she lifted her head and saw the 
desolation of anxiety, of grief and pity 
in the brave face she had learned to 
love so well. ‘I cannot stand this,” 
she went on. “I will speak though I 
die.” 

“But I cannot so hurt thee,” he re- 
turned. 

“No, I must speak now, for now as 
well as any day it may be told. Listen, 
and listen well, for never again shall I 
speak to you of this. It is my life I 
must tell you—my life.” 

Then the two were still a moment 
while she resolutely regained the mas- 
tery over herself. 

“I could tell you a long story,” she 
said: “I will tell you a short one. I 
can tell it in one brief deathbed scene 
—my father’s. I shall never forget it. 
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We were within hearing of the guns at 
the siege of Charleston, and my father 
was dying, and my mother away, and I 
was a lonely child; and I can see the 
room and the curtained bed, and the 
negroes about the door, and I only near 
—I only of all who loved him. Then 
I recall the old black nurse saying, 
‘Honey, de massa want you;’ and I was 
pushed forward to the bed. And I re- 
member the curtained gloom, and the 
thin and wasted face within. And then 
I remember this, my father saying, ‘ Step 
back, aunty ’— you know how we call 
old negresses aunty—I want to talk to 
the child, and my time grows short.’ 
“After this I saw his great gray eyes 
looking suspiciously about until he made 
sure no one was near to hear; and when 
he was sure he said, ‘Save thy broth- 
er, my child, there is no one but thee 
alive of ail my race; and if I could 
see thy mother now, I would spare thee 
this, but I cannot. Therefore, thou who 
art a child must be as a grown woman, 
and remember what I tell thee,. and 
speak of it to none unless thou must. 
I want thee to promise me that thou wilt 


never marry, because, my child, thou 


comest of an unhappy race. But when 
thou art older thou wilt look in a book 
which is in my desk, and which thy 
mother will give thee, and then thou 
wilt see what I mean, and thou wilt 
know why I say all this. And now I 
may not speak to thee longer; and | 
want thee to say only this, that thou wilt 
look in the book, and if I seem to thee 
to be right and just, thou wilt do as I 
say. Then he spoke no more for a 
moment, until at last he said, ‘ Kiss me;’ 
and after this my old black nurse lifted 
me up on to the high bed, and I kissed 
him and wondered why his breath was 
cold and why he did not take me in his 
arms; and then, although I cried, they 
took me away. This is all. And— Will 
you wait a moment?” 

Saying this, she rose and walked stead- 
ily out of the room, while Arthur Guin- 
ness sat with arms crossed on his breast, 
awaiting her return. In a few moments 
she came back, and with a face like that 
of a judge delivering sentence of death 
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she came toward Arthur, who rose to 
meet her, and said, “ My friend, this is 
it: read it, and you will think with me. 
Read it, and you will never more ask 
me to marry. And now that it is done, 
how much easier it seems than I thought 
it! Perhaps, Arthur, because the burden 
is shifted on to other shoulders.” 

Arthur smiled: ‘When dost thou want 
this book again? May I look at it now ?” 

“No, no, not now,” she replied, shud- 
dering. “You must read it away from 
here. I—I—do not want to see your 
face when you read it.” 

“Well, well, Elizabeth,”’ he said cheer- 
ily, “I shall do as thou sayest; but it must 
be bad indeed to be as awful as thou 
seemest to think it.” 

“Tt is awful,” she answered. ‘When 
you have done with it leave it here for 
me if I am out—in the drawer of this 
table. Good-bye, Arthur.” 

“Farewell, Elizabeth.” 

As he left the house, Arthur Guinness 
looked curiously a moment at the faded 
little memorandum-book tied about with 
ribbon, and putting it in his breast-pocket 


went away down Front street to his own 


home. Seeking his study in the back 
building, he laid the book on his table, 
and leisurely filling and lighting a pipe, 
let the bowl rest on his knee and thought 
a moment. He was more shaken and 
troubled than he cared to admit, even 
to himself, and was calmly waiting until 
he should feel himself once more fully 
master of his own emotions. Then he 
opened the book, and this was what he 
found: 


“My DEAR AND ONLY DAUGHTER, 
ELIZABETH: Save thy brother, thou art 
the last of a race which has known so 
much more of sorrow than of joy that I 
beg of thee solemnly to consider what I 
have here written, that if it seem good to 
thee thou mayest come to see the mat- 
ter as I see it, and to fulfil my wish, so 
that by never marrying our family mis- 
ery may fall upon no others, and may 
end with us. HENRY HOWARD. 

“* MARCH 10, 1777.”” 


Then came a number of entries: 
“Richard ' Howard, Bart., of the 
Vor. XXI.—38 
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Larches, Denbighshire, died Sept. 3, 
1699, by his own hand. 

“Of his brothers, John and Nicholas 
likewise thus perished. 

“Margaret Wortley, zt. 30, daughter 
of Rd. Howard, Bart., died insane. 

“The grandsons of Rd. Howard, Bart., 
were thy uncles; and of them none are 
left, they dying mostly of self-murder in 
like manner, but happily in foreign parts, 
so that the way of it is not known at 
home. 

“And now are left only thou and thy 
brother, who, thinking on this matter 
with me, will die without issue. 

“And so God rest our souls!” 


Arthur Guinness let his pipe fall on the 
floor, and turning to the table sat motion- 
less, his chin on his.hands, staring, as it 
were, with sad eyes into the future. He 
saw dim, changeful pictures of prosper- 
ous days to come, of a happy wife, of 
sons and daughters about his knees. 
Then he saw them grown up, and shud- 
dering rose and walked to and fro in 
the room, until at last, feeling some 
fierce craving for larger movement, he 
took his hat and leaving the house strode 
hurriedly away toward the Schuylkill. To 
the day of his death he never forgot those 
hours of dumb agony. But long before 
night fell the strong habits of duty and 
faithful allegiance to common sense had 
brought him to the same decision which 
had guided and darkened the life of 
Elizabeth. 

His walk took him along the willowy 
margin of the river, and at last across 
the floating bridge at Gray's Ferry, and 
so up to the high ground which lay 
back of Woodlands. At first there was 
in all his heart a sea of tameless passion, 
pent up for years, and only set free a 
moment, to be ordered at the next into 
quiet by a voice to him as potent as that 
which stilled the raging waters of Galilee. 
Then came for a while, or at intervals, 
that strange sense of being morally 
numbed which is like the loss of feel- 
ing mercifully bestowed on the physical 
system by the blow of the lion’s paw. 
At last, out of the confusion order be- 
gan to come, and painful capacity to 
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study in detail his own sensations, and 
to look, though but unsteadily, at the 
need for decision. Then also he began 
to take note of outside things, and to see 
with curious intensity natural objects, 
memories from which would come forth 
in after days all the large horror of the 
sorrow to which they had become linked 
by Nature’s mysterious bonds of associa- 
tion. Thus he noted, whether he would 
or not, the miserly little squirrels, and the 
rustling autumn woods thick with leafy 
funerals, through which the lated robin 
flew in haste. 

But, as I have said, at length, when 
he got back his power to reason and to 
be guided by the laws of action which 
long habit had made strong, there stayed 
with him, above all, a sense of pity for 
Elizabeth so vast and intense that to feel 
it was simply pain, and yet pain which 
ennobled and made strong. He felt that 
were she herself willing he’ could not 
now marry her; and out of a strange 
sense of duty to children yet unborn, 
and never to live, came at last peace 
and calm decision. Then he felt that 
he must see Elizabeth at once, and let 
her know how just he held her judg- 
ment to be. 

In his trouble the hours had fled, and 
it was in the late afternoon that he reach- 
ed his home. 

Hephzibah met him in the entry. 
“Where hast thou been ?” she said, look- 
ing in alarm and amazement at his mud- 
stained shoes and pale face. ‘“* Thou hast 
forgotten thy dinner, and the French 
preacher has been here with whom thou 
wast going to Elizabeth Howard's.” 

“No matter,” he replied, passing her. 
“I do not wish for dinner: I am going 
out again when I have changed my 
shoes.” ; 

“Thou hast had some worry,” said 
Hephzibah. “I do think it concerns 
that godless woman.” 

“Peace!” he returned: “thou know- 
est not what thou sayest. Nay, ask me 
nothing. If I have a sorrow, it is for no 
human ear.” 

“Hast thou asked her in marriage?” 
persisted Hephzibah with a deep sense 
of gladness, “and has she refused thee ?”’ 





“I said peace,” he returned. “The 


matter concerns thee not; and speak 


no ill of her, as thou lovest me.” 

“If it be as I say, the Lord hath dealt 
wisely with thee, Arthur Guinness,” she 
replied. Her sense of triumph rang out 
in her tones despite herself, for this mar- 
riage was of all things that which she 
feared the most. 

But Arthur went away up stairs as she 
spoke, saying bitterly, ‘Ah, Hephzibah, 
in the field of the Master thou hast glean- 
ed only thistles, and thy tongue is as the 
tongue of Job’s friends. Never again 
speak in this wise to me. I am hurt and 
sore: let me alone.” 

An hour later Arthur Guinness walked 
quietly into the parlor of Miss Howard 
and awaited her coming. Presently she 
came into the room smiling, and took 
him by both hands, and said, “Sit down. 
I kept you waiting, as I was dressing, 
because I am going to a party to-night. 
And how thou must disapprove of my 
splendor!” and she made him a sweep- 
ing courtesy, and settling the folds of 
her heavy silk dress sat down by the 
fire. 

He looked up in wonder at her pleas- 
ant face. ‘How canst thou smile?” he 
said. 

“How can I?” she said. “Some peo- 
ple are good, and their goodness helps 
them over the rough places; and some 
have common sense, and that gets them 
through: now, I am not very good, and 
not very sensible, but I must have had a 
fairy godmother called Mirth, and when 
things are blackest Iam perversely moved 
to smile; and that does so iron out the 
wrinkles.” 

“Oh, my darling !’’ he said. 

“Please don’t, or I shall cry,” exclaim- 
ed Elizabeth: “I am often near it when 
Ismile. You men never know how close 
they are together, laughter and tears, 
There! let us talk sensibly.” 

“I have put thy book in the drawer,” 
he said; “and it is all over, and thou ax 
right—utterly, entirely right—and—and 
—I shall never trouble thee more. Fare- 
well!” 

“Good-bye?” she exclaimed, looking 
at his quivering mouth. ‘Not at all. 
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Stay a little, just a little. I knew you 
would agree with me—you always do— 
because, as Hephzibah wisely remarks 
of herself, I am always right. It won't 
hurt you to know that I feel how much 
of sweetness went out of life when I 
found that you loved me, and that I 
must never think to sit at your fireside 
as awife. But it was a decision of years 
ago, and I made it and unmade it. Yes, 
I did, for I am weak when you are by. 
But at last we have both made it, and 
I thought I should want to die as I told 
you; but I do not—not while you live, and 
not while—now don’t look so sad—not 
while there is anything on earth as 
amusing as the overseers and Heph- 
zibah.”” 

“What a droll woman thou art, my 
Elizabeth!’ he said. 

“Only a natural woman,” she replied. 
“Do you regret what we have done?” 

“No,” he said firmly. “I do regret 
the thing, not the decision upon it. I 
have only to look at the other side to 
be able to smile a little with thee.” 

“Then it is over,” she said, “and we 
shall get what we can out of life, with 
good help, Arthur, and set aside the 
past. Shall it be so?” 

“It shall be as thou hast said,” he 
returned. “And what else is it, Eliza- 
beth?” for she stood up before him, 
flushed and handsome. 

“Only once,” she said, “I must tell 
you how I love and honor and rever- 
ence you—how gladly I would have 
trusted my life to you. I must show you 
once, as only a woman can, how I love 
you;” and as she stood and he sat she 
leaned over and kissed him. 

“Oh, my God!” said Arthur, and 
buried his face in his hands. ‘I thank 
thee; and the woman, crimson to the 
hair, turned and fled from the room. 


On the next morning Miss Howard 
received a note from Arthur, in which 
he said in few words that he was going 
away for a fortnight, thinking it well that 
he should not see her face for a time. 
He went on to explain that it was not 
unlikely, owing to some commercial af- 
fairs, that he should before long have to 
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goto Europe; and he added that he had 
meant to bring the abbé to see her, as he 
seemed a proper person to give to her 
niece the French lessons she wished her 
to take, but that the gentleman would 
call upon her at once. 

Late in the afternoon of the next day 
the Abbé de Vismes walked slowly down 
Front street, saluting as he passed them 
three or four of the French nobles who 
had drifted into this quiet haven out 
of the storms of European warfare. The 
abbé, to whom all lands were alike, pro- 
vided the wines were good and the fare 
agreeable, had begun to make himself 
characteristically at home in the tranquil 
old town. As he passed Walnut street 
he lifted his hat to the Marquis de Ta- 
lons, and the pair exchanged pinches 
of snuff and walked on together among 
the groups of homeward-bound artisans 
and merchants. 

“T am giving lessons in the dance,” 
said the marquis, “but the times grow 
better, and before long we shall drink 
our Bordeaux again at home. What is 
it that you do to put the bread in your 
mouth, abbé ?” 

“The trade which is best,” said the 
abbé, “is to turn Quakre, but I am 
grown too old to change; and, more- 
over, they drink not the wine of Ma- 
deira, which I find to be comforting and 
not dear.” 

“Thow hast reason,” said the marquis, 
“but thy trade ?” 

“Ah!” returned the abbé, “my trade! 
That reminds me, and the place is here. 
I go to teach a young demoiselle the 
tongue of France.” 

“And is she as lovely as are the rest ?” 
returned the marquis. 

“Ah! I know not,” said the abbé, “but 
my nephew, who has but seen her, raves 
of her as the young will do; and, as I 
said, this is the place. Au revoir, mar- 
quis ;’”’ and so saying he went into the 
little garden, and was presently chatting 
with Miss Howard. 

The parlor, with its pretty feminine 
belongings and pictures and china and 
well-rubbed tables and chairs, took the 
abbé by surprise, and the stately woman 
who greeted him with a courtesy which 
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took up half the room no less delighted 
him. “Ah!” he said, “madame, I am 
enchanted to be again in a room with 
pictures and color, and, you will pardon 
me, with a woman who would have done 
honor to our court.” 

“You flatter me,” said Miss Howard, 
smiling. ‘ You have taken a leaf out of 
the book of your gallant countryman De 
Lauzun.” 

“But madame will consider that I have 
lived here only among the doves which 
are called Quakres.” 

“Such as Miss Hephzibah Guinness,” 
returned Miss Howard. “Well! well! 
I can weigh your pretty speeches now. 
But you have not seen my niece.” 

‘And when better than now?” he said; 
upon which the pupil was promptly sum- 
moned. 

“This,”’ said Elizabeth, “is my niece, 
Miss Howard.—And this, Marguerite, 
is the gentleman, the Abbé de Vismes, 
who will do you the honor to teach you 
French.” 

“She does not yet speak that tongue ?” 
he said. 

“No,” said Miss Howard. 


“Then I may say, madame, comme 
elle est gracieuse, cette fille!” 


The girl laughed. “Ah, sir, though I 
do not know French,” she said, “I think 
you said something pleasant of me.—It 
was you, Aunt Bess, who said that a wo- 
man would understand a man if he said 
pretty things of her in Hebrew.” 

“And to be spirituelle seems to be of 
the family,”’ said the abbé. —“ But you 
said her name was Marguerite, I think ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Miss Howard—"her moth- 
er’s name. Her mother was French.” 

“Ah! and of what family ?”” returned 
the abbé. 

“We never knew her,” said Elizabeth 
briefly: “she died in France. Shall our 
lessons begin to-morrow ?” 

And after more chat and many com- 
pliments it was so agreed, and the abbé 
went away, doubly happy that he had a 
pupil and that she was beautiful to look 
upon. 


The cool October days came and went, 
and the colder November mornings strip- 
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ped off the last mournful leaves, while 
the French émigrés settled down to their 
work—the abbé to his lessons, which be- 
gan to be sufficient, the young baron to 
his novel labor in the Quaker merchant's 
counting-house. By degrees the exiled 
youth grew to like the quiet town with 
its splendid breadth of river-boundaries, 
and to find friends among the rich and 
refined families to whom his name, and 
still more his frank and easy manners, 
gave him ready access. But above all 
other pleasures were the morning and 
evening walks to and from his place of 
business, for these led him past the gar- 
den and the buttonwoods, and the house 
which alone was not open tohim. Daily 
he lingered there, sometimes catching a 
glimpse of the blooming face he had 
learned to like so well, and sometimes 
seeing only the place which had come 
to be so pleasant for him. 

By degrees, Marguerite in turn began 
to notice the handsome stranger who lin- 
gered as he went by, and looked happy 
when he caught her eye as she glanced 
up from her autumn garden-work of 
trimming the rosebushes and preparing 
her plants for the winter. On this young 
and guileless heart no strong impressions 
had yet been made, and perhaps the very 
means which her aunt so sedulously em- 
ployed to keep her. free from all compan- 
ionship with the other sex had but pre- 
pared her to feel deeply the first homage 
which a man should lay at her feet. 

At length one morning she looked up 
from her book and said quietly, “Aunt 
Bess, why dost thou not ask the abbé 
to bring the poor young man who is his 
nephew to see us? I see him go by here 
almost every day, and I think he would 
like to come in. I would if I were he.” 

Miss Howard turned toward her with 
a startled look. “Why,” said she, “do 
you concern yourself with the young 
man? I dare say he has friends enough.” 

‘But, aunt, he looks as if he would be 
nice to talk to, and he must have seen 
many things I should like to hear. And 
besides, aunt, why do no young men 
come here, and only Mr. Guinness and 
Hephzibah and—and—old people?” 

“You will know some day,” said Eliza- 
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beth. “Other young women may have 
friends who are young men, but you can- 
not, and you must not ask me why until 
the day comes that I may tell you why. 
Now you must trust me that what I ask 
is wise and right. Go back to your book 
again, my dear.” 

“Yes, Aunt Bess,” she replied; and 
the truant locks fell over the volume, 
but their owner's thoughts strayed afar 
and made little castles for her in the 
land of Spain, such as young hearts 
are wont to build. 

The morning after was cold and clear, 
and, early afoot, Marguerite was busy at 
her last tasks in the little garden, sweep- 
ing the leaves into corners and trimming 
the box borders. Presently, as she stood 
by the fence and threw over some dead 
branches, she was aware of a blush that 
told of her consciousness of the close 
neighborhood of the young baron. In 
her confusion she threw over with the 
lapful of trimmed stems her garden- 
scissors and one of her gloves. 

The young man touched his hat smil- 
ingly, and gathering up the articles in 
question laid one hand on the fence 
and leapt lightly over into the gar- 
den. ‘Mademoiselle will pardon me,” 
he said. ‘These are her scissors. And 
we cannot be quite altogether stranger 
the one to the other.” 

“Oh, but you should not come in,” 
cried the girl naively: ‘‘ my aunt will not 
likeit. And my glove too, if you please.” 

“Mon Dieu!” said the baron. “When 
it is that we enter the land of faéry we 
go not away without a souvenir. Made- 
moiselle will two times pardon me;" and 
so saying, with his pleasant face glowing 
with mischief and evident admiration, 
he bowed to her, and kissing the glove 
thrust it in his bosom, and again leaping 
the fence lifted his hat and went calm- 
ly away down Front street, leaving her 
amused, amazed and a little frightened. 
Then with quick female instinct she 
glanced a moment at the windows and 
cast a furtive look after the lithe, hand- 
some figure which had disturbed her 
maiden heart. 

The incident was a great one in her 
quiet life, but she said nothing of it to 





her aunt. Why, she could hardly have 
told herself, for in all things she was as 
frank as one could have wished so young 
a thing to be. Then the days fled by 
anew until midwinter brought an event 
which was destined to disturb all con- 
cerned in this story. 

According as he had said, Arthur Guin- 
ness found, not now to his dislike, that 
affairs of moment made it needful that 
he should go to Europe. The chance to 
sail at once offered itself while he was 
absent in New York, and there was not 
time to allow of the four days’ journey 
to Philadelphia and back again if he 
would not lose an opportunity which 
might not recur for a month. Not sorry 
to put a little time between himself and 
Elizabeth, he seized the chance, and 
went away without seeing her again. 
Then a letter came, and another, and 
after that he had found his way to the 
Continent, and Miss Howard heard no 
more. 

Meanwhile, an open winter of frequent 
sunshine ended in February with a week 
of intensely cold, clear, vivid days. On 
the late afternoon of one of these Heph- 
zibah Guinness stood in her front parlor 
ready, in drab cloak and woollen stock- 
ings drawn over her shoes, to face the 
outdoor cold. As she passed out into 
the entry the knocker of-the street-door 
sounded, and she herself opening the 
door was aware of young De Vismes, 
his face in a pleasant glow with the 
keen frostiness of the winter air. 

“There is,” he said, “madame, a | 
packet which arrives from France, and 
there are letters which I am to carry to 
you; and behold them. It makes evil 
weather to-day.” 

Hephzibah took the letters, a large 
bundle, but did not ask the young man 
to enter. She had an odd dislike to for- 
eigners, and a half-confessed belief that 
they could all speak English well enough 
if they chose. ‘I am about to go out,” 
she said, “so that I may not ask thee 
in.” 

“TI wish you a good-evening,” he re- 
turned, and left her. 

The Quakeress went back into the 
house and hastily tore open the enve- 
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lope. There was a long package within 
addressed to her. This also she opened, 
and within it found a large roll of folded 
pages, yellow and stained as if written 
years before. On the back it was ad- 
dressed to the Abbé Gaston de Vismes. 

“At last!’’ she said, “at last! Why 
must I decide anew? What I did was 
best for her. Yes, it was best; and now 
it is all to be thought over again, as if 
once in a life were not enough!” Then 
she looked at the other letters. There 
was one, a heavy one, for Miss Howard. 
“That at least may wait,’’ said Hephzi- 
bah. Lastly, she fell upon a letter to her- 
self from her brother. This she eagerly 
opened, and read with a haste as eager. 
It ran in this wise: 


“DEAR HEPHZIBAH: After many per- 
ils and grave occasions by sea and land 
I have prosperously ended the affairs for 
which I came to Europe. Some business 
of a brother-merchant hath led me to the 
town of Nantes, where it hath pleased 
God to bring me into relations with an 
ancient dealer, who, on hearing my name 
and learning whence I came, inquired of 
me concerning a child sent to Philadel- 
phia years ago on the death of its fath- 
er, one William Howard. Thou wilt be 
amazed to know that the child is our 
ward, Marguerite, and that she was the 
daughter of a lady of the class of nobles, 
called De Vismes, towhom William How- 
ard was married; and, what is yet more 
strange, I am told that letters which Wil- 
liam Howard confided to this merchant 
were sent over to my care by the packet 
which came after the one which fetched 
our ward. These may have come while 
I was gone to Carolina to bring Eliza- 
beth, but they seem to have been lost, 
although I do remember me plainly of 
the coming in of the packet, which was 
the George Arnauld. 

“I send thee here the original papers, 
of which those lost were only copies, and 
with them a long and curious statement, 
with which I fear thou wilt not be well 
pleased. Thou wilt find that William 
speaks especially of a letter of instruc- 
tion, and of his will, which latter we did 
receive, and that he desires that in place 
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of the child being bred in the ways of 
our Society, as he was at first minded 
and wrote, she should be left wholly to 
the wardship of our good friend’ Eliza- 
beth. I pray thee at once to read the 
strangé story William relates, and also 
his final letter, and then to give them 
to Elizabeth.- 

“ Thou wilt learn that the child is now 
rich in this world’s goods. I shall linger 
but.long enough to secure to her this am- 
ple estate, and to place it in safety, and 
shall then return, God willing, with all the 
haste He may allow to our own land. 

“Thy always loving brother, 

“ ARTHUR.” 


Hephzibah set her lips sternly, and | 
turned without a word to the longer 
paper, which she read and re-read 
eagerly. It ran thus: 


** Geneva, May 10, 1794. 

“To MY BELOVED FRIEND, ARTHUR 
GuINNEss, Merchant: Thou knowest 
that after the child Marguerite was sent 
to thee I did also despatch to thee my 
will and a certain letter in which I de- 
sired Hephzibah and thee to be guard- 
ians of the little maid. I did also pro- 
vide for her bringing up in the ways of 
our Society, and for her living with my 
sister Elizabeth. But having been af- 
flicted since the child went away to thee 
with bitter and, it is to be feared, mor- 
tal illness, I am come to think that I 
shall do more wisely to leave her in 
ward of my sister, Elizabeth Howard, 
so to raise her as may seem best to her, 
she being, although not of our Society, a 
woman seriously minded, despite some 
light ways of speech and vain jesting. 

“ Having thus provided by a letter of 
which a copy hath been sent to thee, I 
have it still on my mind to relate to thee 
the story of the child's parentage. If it 
had been well in the sight of God that I 
should have lived to care for her, I be- 
lieve I should still have let her be looked 
upon as my child; but as it now seems 
unlike that I shall live to go home, I es- 
teem it best to inform thee fully as to the 
fact that she is in no manner of my blood. 

“Thou knowest that while I dwelt in 
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England I was clothed with a concern as 
to them that were afflicted in France. 
On this account.I crossed over into that 
unhappy country, and journeyed hither 
and thither bearing testimony. Twice I 
was cast into bonds, and twice in danger 
of my life; but because of my being an 
American and of our Society I was each 
time set at ease, and now of late have 
been left to do as Iam guided. At last 
I was come in the Eleventh month, 
which they call Frimaire, to the city of 
Nantes on the river Loire, where, having 
a letter to one Pierre Porlat, some time 
a preacher of the Society of Protestants, 
he did kindly receive me into his house. 
A great gloom was come on all because 
of the cruelty of one Carrier, who hath 
put many to sudden death by drowning 
without even a form of trial. 

“We comforted each the other with 
cheerful talk and prayer, and at last he 
confided to me that he had concealed 
in a vacant house next to his a young 
woman, a widow, and her little child, 
the husband, a Marquis la Roche, hav- 
ing been lately put to death. I was able 


to help these poor people by carrying to 
them food, especially at night, when we 
would sit in the darkness, a light being 
imprudent, and talk of many things, and 
of some good for speech and reflection 


to such as are in trouble. The young 
woman was of great beauty of person, 
and also of a singular calm sweetness, 
such as greatly moved my pity. 

“At last, on the evening of Eleventh 
month, fifteenth day, I came in from 
comforting some of the many who were 
in despair, and found Pierre Porlat and 
the woman La Roche set about by a 
guard of fierce-looking men. The poor 
thing had her little frightened child in 
her arms. I turned and followed them 
toward the prison. When we came near 
to the place, which is a low building call- 
ed the Entrepét, close to the water, we 
met eighty or more men and women tied 
in pairs and being driven like poor sheep 
—only these knew their fate—on to a 
boat to be sunk in the river. When 
they were counted the man Carrier said 
two were missing, and seeing the woman 
La Roche and Pierre, he said, ‘ Let these 
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be added to make the count correct,’ and 
threatening them with his sword, pushed 
them toward the river. Then the poor 
mother in her agony cried to me to take 
the child, and I went near her to do so, 
much moved, as thou mayst suppose. 
Then the man Carrier said, ‘Who is 
this?’ and one of the captains, named 
Lamberty, answered that I was a Quakre, 
as they say, and an American, and there- 
fore a foe to aristocrats; upon which the 
man Carrier laughed and _ said, ‘What 
carest thou for the citoyenne? Is she 
thy mistress? Then I was filled with 
shame for her, and with great pity, so 
that I scarce could speak, and — the 
Lord forgive me!—lI replied, ‘ The wo- 
man is my wife.’ Then they all laughed 
and said, ‘ Let the Quakre have his wife; 
and make haste;’ and on this the woman 
and her child were set free. But they 
bade us stay and see the poor creatures 
drowned which were left. My friend 
Pierre cried out, ‘The good God guide 
thee!’ And after this I thrust the woman 
behind me, that she might not see this 
misery, and so stood in prayer while 
these souls went to God. Then I took 
her arni, and, carrying the child, went 
away into the town, fearfully searching 
my heart to see if the thing I had done 
was well. 

“T lay awake all that night, and the 
next day I said to Edulienne—which was 
her name—'I have saved thy life with a 
lie, and thou art yet in peril. What I 
have done sorely troubles me.’ Then 
she answered sweetly that I was a true 
gentleman, and that she would not be 
so saved, but would go and give herself 
up. But I answered that what I did I 
was moved to do, and that now the only 
true thing to do, both to salve my own 
conscience and to save her life, was 
to make her really my wife. On this 
she burst into tears, and could talk no 
more, but next day came to me and said 
it should be as I wished. And so, not to 
weary thee, we were married secretly by 
a brother of poor Porlat in the presence 
of his wife and daughter, all in tears. 

“But my little woman scarce spoke 
afterward, and pined away and died be- 
fore spring, like one stricken—perhaps 
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of remembering her marquis; and, after 
all, I know not yet if that I did were 
well, But coming to Bordeaux, I found 
a master of a ship I knew, and gave him 
charge to carry the little one to thee; and 
this was in Fifth month of the year 1794. 
“This paper will be left in charge of 
Eugéne Perriére of Nantes, merchant, 
who will see that it reaches thee in case 
of my death, with a copy of my instruc- 
tions to my sister as to the governing 
of the child’s life. Thy true friend, 
“WILLIAM HOWARD.” 


When Hephzibah had finished she 
rose, and folding the papers went up 
stairs to her brother’s room and laid 
them in his desk, which she shut. “Let 
them rest there,” she said, “while I think 
it over. Elizabeth may wait: there is no 
haste. They seem to have been long on 
the way, and he may follow them soon. 
There seems nothing but to give over 
the child to the world; and I can see 
the face of that proud woman when she 
hears it. Must all my years of anxious- 
ness go for nothing ?” 

After this she walked to and fro in the 
room, as her brother had done when a 
blow as great, but far different, had fallen 
upon him. Years before, in a moment 
of too exalted trust in the wisdom of her 
-own views as to how another’s life should 
be ordered, she had destroyed the letter 
in which William Howard had wisely 
stated his altered opinions as to the ed- 
ucation and religious training of the girl 
they had all believed to be his own. 
There are in every Church those who, 
if they held the reins of authority, would 
use them to force into their own ways of 
thinking all who chance to differ from 
them in belief; and of this peculiar 
mould was Hephzibah Guinness. Now 
the house she had builded with some 
fear and anxiety, but with no great doubt, 
was crumbling, and, as often happens, 
doubt began to grow as the probability 
of failure arose and increased; for it 
was plain enough to her that the one 
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conscience she dreaded outside of her 
own—that of her brother—would be 
certain not to sympathize in the means 
by which she had secured, as she be- 
lieved, the eternal safety of Marguerite. 
Night fell as she walked back and for- 
ward in the mazes of terror, doubt and 
rudely-shaken convictions. At last, with 
a shock, came to her the idea that per- 
haps Arthur had written also directly to 
Elizabeth Howard; and at once, unable 
to bear the suspense through one night, 
she went down stairs and out of the house. 
As she walked along the deserted streets 
more and more clearly arose before her 
the spectre of Arthur’s anger and re- 
proach; but not for a moment was it 
clear to her that it would be righteous 
anger or just reproach. Yet it would be 
in some wise a falling off from her of the 
one thing in her life which was always 
sweet and fresh, and grew with a whole- 
some ripeness as years went on. Then, 
too, as she stood in the little garden, 
searching herself implacably to find if 
that which she had done was well, of 
a sudden the question took a new form, 
and pausing she asked herself if Arthur 
had himself done this thing, how it would 
have seemed to her sitting in judgment. 
Somehow, she could not carry out this 
idea. She stood in the night air, and 
tried to make for herself a picture, as it 
were, of Arthur burning the letter; but 
the figure she summoned up seemed to 
face her pale -visaged and grave, and 
would not act its part in the drama. 
With this a strange anger came over 
her, as if at the dear friend who was 
fated not to understand her; and then 
at last, with the despotism of a strong 
nature, she brought up her dominant in- 
stinct to put down these doubts, and say- 
ing aloud, “Thou knowest, O God! if I 
have served Thee or not — Thee, and 
Thee only,” she knocked, and in a mo- 
ment or two passed from her sombre 
thoughts into the life and gayety of Miss 
Howard's parlor. 
S. WEIR MITCHELL. 
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A COUNTERBLAST AT 


T° attack the married folks requires 
the daring of the boy who, probably 
hoping to see a free menagerie, cried out 
to a bald-headed man, “Go up, baldhead! 
Now fetch on your bears!’ The married 
folks have had their own way a long 
time. They have managed affairs so 
that the women of our period are not 
so strong nor so happy as their right is 
to be. Now let the single rise up and 
protest. 

Everybody loves power, women as 
well as men, but that natural love and 
source of strength is taken out of wo- 
men by an artificial education, it not be- 
ing considered suitable to married life. 
Men are as strong as lions, and women 
are naturally strong as lionesses; yet 
women are forced to become weak in 
order that they may be adapted to mar- 
‘riage. The attempt to put woman into 
perfect subjection to man has reduced 
her to a point where she is weaker than 
her task, so that she now performs her 
mission not in glad strength, but in shud- 
dering dread and anguish. To be weak 
is nothing, but to be weaker than one’s 
task is dreadful. 

To suit married folks’ notions, women 
are trained to the greatest possible feeble- 
ness and timidity — are not only trained 
to fear general enterprise and every un- 
dertaking that requires energy, but are 
also trained to fear little harmless things 
—mice, worms and beetles. -So soundly 
are women grounded in this sort of ed- 
ucation that those women who have 
native health and courage, and are nat- 
urally able to take the world on their 
shoulders and pad along with it, make 
believe to be afraid of little things, and 
refrain from their natural bent and turn 
lest they should look mannish and be 
thought to resemble strong-minded wo- 
men who go straddling about on men’s 
business, Girls’ minds are ground down 
toapaleunanimity. Theystudy toomany 
books like Watts on the Mind, Kames's 
Elements and Paley’s Theology—works 
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that were considered mediocre by the 
literary world when ,they were written, 
have never been.read by reading people, 
and contain not a single thought that 
would not occur to the meanest capacity. 
It would be well if we could imitate 
more closely the models on which our 
republic is founded. The Greek sister, 
| the Roman matron, would be better 
models for us than are the women of 
Europe, still in feudal villanage. How 
refreshing is the memory of Terentia, 
the wife of Cicero! Cicero said of her: 
“Terentia meddles in affairs of govern- 
ment much more than she allows me to 
meddle in the affairs of our household.” 
Happy Terentia! She had never heard 
of that round bore, woman’s ‘sphere’ — 
that circle destitute of money and reek- 
ing with soapsuds and pancake-smoke. 
Imagine the effect if girls were trained to 
Grecian strength—to walk, for instance, 
with long, free paces, graceful as you will, 
instead of with these — oh, so irksome! 
—mincing steps of to-day! Nature’s 
strength is wasted pitiably now. Mil- 
lions exist among us who with a strong 
education would have been self-reliant 
and thoroughly able, but who have been 
made objectless and terror-stricken crea- 
tures, that they might be manageable by 
men. Men want wives conspicuously 
inferior to themselves. The married 
folks think with Pinchwife in the old 
play: “He is doubly a fool who does not 
marry a fool.” A smart man wants a 
wife warranted not to be smarter than 
he is, and a dull man wants a wife duller 
than a great thaw. Disraeli’s Lady St. 
Aldegonde is the ideal wife: ‘“‘ Beaming 
with brightness, with a cloudless temper, 
she had from the first hour of her mar- 
riage concentrated all her intelligence on 
one object; and that was never to cross 
her husband on any conceivable topic.” 
There youhave it, ‘“ Beaming with bright- 
ness "’ and always agreeing! What sort 
of a person is this always - complying 





wife? She is an opinionless incapable: 
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her household is without economy, her 
family is without subordination ; she is 
the honeysuckle wife, who injures what 
she clings to, and her husband is early 
tired of her. Her beaming brightness 
does not last. Whether people marry 
or part, love soon comes to an end, 
and after that they have to depend for 
cheerfulness on health and a sound 
brain. A feeble-minded woman is not 
apt to be cheerful. Women, indeed, 
are not so cheerful as men: women de- 
pend too much on the success of oth- 
ers to be cheerful, and their unnatural 
weakness and apprehensiveness render 
them peevish, fretful and repining. La- 
borers returning at nightfall chat and 
laugh on the road, but at the threshold 
a sulky face silences them. Most mar- 
ried folks live like Giant Despair and his 
wife Diffidence in Doubting Castle. At 
the wedding they have eaten -their loaf: 
nothing but the crust remains to them. 

There is so much discomfort in wed- 
lock, whoever wants to be happy had 
better keep out of it. To begin with, 
life is too interesting to be wasted in 


coquetries, and then men and women 
cannot live comfortably together. There 
is a possibility of content under peculiar 
circumstances, such as are seldom com- 
bined, but it is well not to run the risk. 
““None marries but repents,’’ says the 


French proverb. “Il y a de bons ma- 
riages, mais il n’y en a point de délicieux,” 
says M. le Duc de Larochefoucauld. 
“Wife and child create for a man his 
deadliest anxieties,” says De Quincey. 
“Family life has interminable chains, 
deep anguish and horrible responsibil- 
ities,” says George Sand. “‘’Twould 
be a pity, Trim,’ quoth my uncle Toby, 
‘that thou shouldst ever feel sorrow of 
thy own, thou feelest it so tenderly for 
others.’— Alack-a-day !’ replied the cor- 
poral, brightening up his face. ‘ Your 
Honor knows I have neither wife nor 
child: I can have no sorrows in this 
world.’’’ People who mean to be happy 
had better fall into the procession with 
Tasso, Cervantes, Gibbon, Hume, Hum- 
boldt and Kant, and work, travel, read, 
write, talk and worship “whatever gods 
may be” in holiness and chastity, and 
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living a life of peace and free from care. 
Of course characters like Miss Fribsby in 
Pendennis, who had read novels until she 
was so absurdly sentimental that in her 
eyes life was nothing but one immense 
love-match, must marry. To such per- 
sons the entire universe—books, music, 
art, all forms, all perspectives, all illu- 
minations, all horizons, all voices—have 
but one suggestion—marriage. Let them 
marry. 

The married folks have succeeded in 
arranging society so that at present it is 
the business of spinsters to run with hot 
flannels, to stir gruel, to take care of 
house and children while the married 
folks go out, and to be thankful that 
they have flannels to heat, gruel to stir 
and other people’s houses to take care 
of. Moreover, it is their strange doom 
that the flannels are never hot enough, 
the gruel is never stirred enough and 
the houses are ‘never enough taken care 
of. Their fate is that of the dying pau- 
per, who was told, “Thankful you ought 
to be that you've a hell to go to.” I 
was going to say they might as well be 
among the poor souls popping open in 
hell like apple-seeds, but I'll take that 
back. a 

Now, our spinsters ought to do very 
different work. Let them get'a few 
masculine ideas into their heads, and 
let them transfer their infinite system,. 
sharpness and pertinacity from the 
“sphere” to some plane where work 
pays, and they will soon make a suc- 
cess of life : they will soon be able to live 
with retired leisure in trim gardens, and 
will enjoy what is dearer to woman than 
anything else whatsoever—pecuniary in- 
dependence. 

The test of ability is success. Three- 
fourths of all the men in the country are 
poor, but three-fourths of all the women 
engaged in business are not poor. Wo- 
men make a success of business-ventures 
when they undertake any, because they 
are cautious, fond of accumulating and 
have inexpensive habits. Women are 
rich in the fewness of their wants, if 
not in the abundance of their earnings. 
Small gains are to them competence. 
A man must have cigars, newspapers 
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and a thousand other things women do 
not want. A man cannot take out his old 
linen suits in the spring and rip them, 
make them over and do them up him- 
self: he must buy new or go about look- 
ing ridiculous in his old ones. Neither 
can he make himself a new hat better 
than the hatter can. Women can, and 
they care nothing for newspapers. Clever 
women prefer old books to newspapers : 
they read not the Zzmes, but the Eter- 
nities, like Thoreau. Let the spinsters 
strike out for. themselves, and success 
awaits them. ‘“‘Get-you to heaven, Bea- 
trice: get you hence! Here's no place 
for you maids. Hie away to St. Peter's 
for the heavens. He shows me where 
the bachelors sit, and there live we as 
merry as the day is long.”’ Let the ves- 
tals once start from the “sphere,’’ and 
they will straightway become the peers 
of their brothers the bachelors, who are 
so proud of not being married, and do 
so congratulate themselves. No wonder! 
Who'd be’a married man, 
Wretched and sad, 
Looking like one who has 
Gone to the bad? 
I’d be a single man, 
Jolly and free: 


I'd be a bachelor 
With a latch-key. 


See what smart, managing widows 


some very stupid wives become. Le- 
gions of women with capacities for mak- 
ing fortunes spend their whole lives in 
darning old carpets, dyeing old rags, 
gluing old chairs, cementing old crock- 
ery and benzining old grease-spots. In 
fact, three-fourths of the married women 
are doing it, being married to this huge 
majority of poor men; and very miser- 
able they are. Besides, one woman in ev- 
ery seventeen is married to a drunkard. 
Look at that! There is no greater torture 
than what energetic women endure while 
waiting for odious, lazy, unfortunate poor 
men to provide for them. Poor, poor, 
thousand times poor women! they wait 
on with hollow eyes and holes dug in 
their cheeks until too old to do anything 
but sit with their toes in the ashes of the 
Pinched chimney-corner. Girls are not 
taught technical pursuits because they 
are expected to marry, but since most 
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of them marry men of the sort who have 
nothing but their heart and lute to offer, 
both badly damaged and cracked, girls 
would certainly do well to learn trades 
and arts. 

The married folks are always talking 
about “the crown of womanhood,” as 
if it were something that might be lost 
in the battle of life, or as if it might be 
knocked off and clapped on again and 
worn bent like Betsy Trotwood’s bonnet. 
It is a fashion with the married folks to 
say that women must stay at home mind- 
ing the nest while men go abroad to get 
bread, just as mother-robins sit on the 
nest while father-robins go in quest of 
worms. As if there were any comparison 
between sober, industrious, vigorous rob- 
ins and listless, debauched men! Itisa 
lamentable fact that men in common do 
not play the robin réle to an at all satis- 
factory degree, most of them being occu- 
pied in providing themselves with drinks 
and smokes. Now and then you find a 
genuine robin-man, but even he gives 
his wife what she wants so grudgingly it 


| is not worth having. 


Horace Greeley once wrote a regular 
married folks’ pamphlet called Zhe /dcal 
Man and the Ideal Woman, in which he 
sought to prove that woman ought to be 
contented, forgetting thatthe mere fact of 
her discontent proves something wrong. 
Greeley’s ideal man performed great 
tasks with vast delight and in the most 
scientific manner. His ideal woman 
painted pictures, practised music and 
did housework, and was not in the least 
interested in the politics of the present 
nor of the mighty past, nor in public 
affairs of any sort. She was a Jetite 
morveuse. You can imagine what sort 
of music she would play— 7he Battle of 
Prague, without putting any spirit even 
into “the groans of the wounded and 
dying; and what sort of pictures she 
would paint—papery cabbage-roses and 
insufferable, horrid baskets of strawber- 
ries—upset, always upset. It would be 
dreadful to live in the same house with 
her, impossible to refrain from scolding 
her and abusing her pictures and mu- 
sic. Oh give me a woman of nous— 
one who loves dominion, and would 
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grasp the ballot if she could: from the 
tobacco-chewers and rumsellers of this 
raw nation. 

Don't begin to be tired: I am not. 
Woman sits like a dog at the table of 
man, taking whatever he gives her; and 
an impudent dog he thinks her if she 
takes it discontentedly. She depends on 
man for all she has. She is a parasite 
and an incumbrance in her own family. 
She would like a different arrangement, 
but is not allowed to alter things. Still, 
she must endure contumely on account 
of this arrangement—men’s talk, books, 
newspapers constantly containing con- 
temptuous allusions to her condition. 
This is vexatious. Men should be pleased 
with their own construction of society, 
though women are not; but men are not 
pleased with it, and they blame women 
for their own dissatisfaction. The man 
most anxious to keep women dependent 
is the most constant complainer about 
the burdens of domestic life: it is he 
who keeps up this perpetual growl about 
bills and extravagance. The man who is 
loudest in denouncing woman's rights is 
the identical individual who complains so 
of woman's silliness, incompetence and 
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extravagance. You would not expect the 
man who with Mrs. Skewton wants “more 
heart,” and not so much strong-minded- 
ness around, and thinks the “sphere” 
big enough for any woman, to speak 
contemptuously of the “sphere;’’ but 
he does. He says there is no need of 
his wife’s spending the money she does 
on housekeeping, and. if she does not 
hasten to say she is tired to death at 
night, he wants to know what she has 
been doing all day, and why she has 
not done a multitude of other things. 
He declares she has nothing to do but 
to enjoy herself. He accuses her of 
whining, he finds fault with her weak- 
ness, he despises her incompetence, and 
yet he is furious when you aver that she 
ought to be as potent and as self-sustain- 
ing as he is. People who strain at gnats 
generally have to swallow camels. 

Now, then, let women adopt a new 
No longer standing in a meek 
row to be chosen, let them walk up and 
down the world as men do, taking pos- 
session of whatever they can lay their 
hands on, and asseverating, ‘‘ There are 
no spouses worth having.” I could say 
more. Mary DEAN. 
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HERE can be nodoubt but that at the 
present day people in general, and 
women in particular, think a great deal 
more of ornamentation as applied to their 
homes and employed in their various oc- 
cupations than they did twenty years ago. 
Then the cold polished white marble- 
topped table with shiny varnished legs 
and its weight of daguerreotypes in mo- 
rocco cases was regarded as the suit- 
able thing for the centre of the drawing- 
room, while black horsehair furniture 
was ranged close around its walls as if 
in gloomy awe of the marble tomb hold- 
ing the caskets for the ghastly forms of 
departed relatives and friends. The la- 





dies of the family, seated on black slip- 
pery sofas or chairs, worked diligently at 
filling in with some delicate gray shade 
of German wool or with white beads the 
groundwork of various patterns of cher- 
ries, moss -rosebuds, grapes, etc., des- 
tined to be worn as slippers at some fu- 
ture day by husband, lover or favorite 
divine. Now we have changed all this, 
and we aim chiefly to make our rooms 
comfortable, not only for the body by 
multiplying in them luxurious arm-chairs 
and lounges, but also for the mind by 
filling them with pretty objects, artist- 
ically arranged, ministering to “the de- 
light of the eye.” The German worsted 
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slipper pattern is supplanted by screen, 
curtain or cushion embroidered in silks 
or crewels. With regard to the designs 
and the coloring of this kind of women’s 
work or pastime, as also to the art of 
making designs for ornamentation to be 
applied either to wall, curtain or screen, 
the writer would humbly offer a few hints 
to the student in this charming branch 
of household art. 

To begin at the beginning. In the 
acquirement of the indispensable know- 
ledge of drawing and facility with the 
pencil let the first work be that which is 
thought the most difficult of all kinds of 
drawing —the copying directly from life 
or Nature. Intelligent students are oft- 
en cramped and hand-bound by a course 
of practice in what is termed “learning 
the use of the instruments.” The unfor- 
tunate is made to rule straight lines with 
a square and describe curves with a com- 
pass until both mind and hand are so 
cramped that a lifetime hardly suffices 
to obliterate the miserable traces of 
habits engendered and confirmed in 
a few lessons. 

Start with nothing but paper and pen- 
cil and a free hand: have no fear—the 
paper is not poison to the touch, nor are 
lead-pencils highly combustible and lia- 
ble to explode and destroy the holder. 
Coarse brown paper is best for a first at- 
tempt, as pure white paper or Bristol 
board is very terrifying to the beginner. 
Take as a model some simple leaf or 
flower—plant-form is the clearest of all 
the numerous volumes that kind Nature 
offers to the student of ornamentation— 
and banish from your mind any idea 
that what you are about to attempt is, 
in your case, impossible of accomplish- 
ment. Be sure, instead, that gracious 
Nature will unfold all her treasures to 
the earnest student. Remember that 
the drawing you wish to make is for 
your own instruction, and not to elicit 
praise or applause from admiring friends. 
Place your model in any position you may 
fancy, and then try to draw the outline 
of petal and leaf in a firm, clean line. 
Having once put pencil to paper, con- 
tinue firmly to the first turn or stopping- 
place: complete the figure without era- 
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sure or use of rubber. There! it is fun- 
ny, perhaps but withal there is some 
likeness to the model, some one frac- 
tion of a line that is nearly right. Start 
again, making that part still more near- 
ly what it should be, and trying to im- 
prove the rest. Go on; repeat the at- 
tempt forty, fifty, a huridred times—there 
is no royal road to learning in this world 
—and at last you will begin to get a fair 
outline of the flower, and its form will be 
so impressed upon your mind that you 
will have learned one of the myriad 
notes that Nature uses in her wondrous 
harmonies. This acquisition of forms, 
and ‘the capacity to reproduce them in 
outline, are the keynotes of all skill in 
designing ornament. 

As soon as the slightest facility with 
the pencil is thus obtained it will be 
well to open any book on ornamenta- 
tion, study closely with the eye any one 
pattern it may contain, and then, closing 
the book, try to draw this pattern from 
memory. This is to cultivate the mem- 
ory of the eye: the more retentive it be- 
comes, the larger store of material will 
the student accumulate for future use. 
Books on ornamentation containing va- 
rious patterns are useful only for this 
purpose—as a means of cultivating the 
memory of the eye—unless, indeed, you 
consult them in order to see how other 
minds have conquered the problem you 
are trying to solve. In all cases the 
student must go for knowledge to the 
fountain-head, Nature. If the author of 
the best book upon ornamentation gives 
original designs, he went to Nature for 
them: go and look for yourself, trust 
nobody’s eyes but your own. As well 
might a surgeon hope to perform success- 
fully a difficult operation while all know- 
ledge of his art was derived from ana- 
tomical plates, and he had never dis- 
sected the real body (Nature’s volume 
for him), as would the student of orna- 
mentation attempt to produce an original 
design without having drawn and in- 
vestigated the forms perpetually offered 
to his glance by Nature. 

After the hand has been thoroughly 
practised and the memory well stored 
with a variety of forms, it will be found 
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that the power to reproduce these forms, 
binding them into patterns to suit certain 
spaces and places, has also been ac- 
quired—involuntarily, as it were, almost 
without the consciousness of the student. 
And now there is danger in the facility 
thus acquired unless the desire is aroused, 
and kept alive in the mind, to preserve 


action in the form studied. This is too - 


often lost sight of in a wish to produce 
a clean, pretty drawing. Outlines are 
touched up and redrawn until every par- 
ticle of life and spirit is lost, and a stiff, 
unmeaning mass of carefully-drawn lines 
is the result. If the model be a flower, 
look at it well, and consider what is the 
present phase of its existence. Is it 
budding into life? is it eagerly drawing 
that life from Heaven's light and air? 
or is it drooping to decay, “nodding to 
its fall’? All this and much more is 
clearly portrayed in its outlines to the 
observing eye. 

It is action that so fascinates us in the 
designs of the Japanese. Look at their 


cheapest fans. On this there will be a 
flower beaten by the wind, shown in 


fewer lines than it takes words to ex- 
press the thought. On that a bird fly- 
ing—oh yes, unmistakably flying to catch 
some insect or fish far down in an oppo- 
site corner. Therefore, when your first 
outline has a certain degree of spirit 
and action stop short: preserve that ac- 
tion; do not mind being a little out of 
drawing as long as you succeed in do- 
ing so. A design without action is mere- 
ly a mechanical affair that might be pro- 
duced by a mere machine. 

And the study of color must be pur- 
sued in the same manner. Cultivate 
your memory by the closest and most 
untiring observation. The color of your 
flower-model is perfect in its combina- 
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tions. Nature never makes mistake in 
taste (so called). Fix it in your mind: 
that combination may be used without 
fear; it is right, and you have absolute 
authority for using it. Remember also 
that in all ornamentation it is better to 
use only clearly-defined colors, not at- 
tempting the more delicate and subtle ef- 
fects of shade and shadow, just as sharp 
outline is better in order to portray ac- 
tion than are timidly-blended lines and 
curves. 

In thus recommending a flower for the 
first study the writer would by no means 
confine the student to plant form and 
coloring for suggestions of form and col- 
or in designing. There is nothing in Na- 
ture—plant, bird, beast or fish—that can- 
not be brought into play as either the 
main feature or an accessory in a de- 
sign. A motif or principle of design 
either for form or color can be found in 
the whole or a part of any one thing that 
exists or has been created. The mine- 
ral, vegetable and animal kingdoms all 
afford inexhaustible fields for study in 
designing. 

All I have tried to say of the study of 
form applies also to that of color. The 
eye and the memory must be trained in 
the same way. Be sure that the designer 
who goes directly to Nature for his out- 
lines and combinations of color will ar- 
rive at results infinitely more satisfactory 
than those achieved by following blind- 
ly in the footsteps of any human being, 
master of his art although that being be. 
Learn that Nature in any one flower— 
gorgeous poppy, cool white calla or un- 
obtrusive daisy—presents every hour of 
the day a different combination of color 
for the instruction of those who seek it 
earnestly at her all-bounteous hands, 

FRANK FURNESS. 
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HAD seen him in battle, and he was a man 
To watch in a conflict—had seen him when death 
Struck down at his feet the one comrade he loved— ° 
But never before, upon field or in camp, 
Had beheld on his face such a look of the grave 
As he brought yesternight to the door of my tent 
When the evening guns sounded. So ghastly it was, 
So dread in suggestion of anguish, I leapt 
In dismay to my feet. Was he ill? Was he hurt? 
But his eyes staring on without sight made me pause. 
*Twas not death, but despair; and I hastily cried, 
“The man has lost hope, is in grief—” 


But at that 

He was straight at my side with a bound: “Ay, in grief! 
And you talk of it, you! talk of grief! But ‘tis easy. 

We all ‘alk of grief. I have heard of a man 

Who looked at a scaffold above him and said— 

Laughing too as he spake—If by chance it should fall, 
*Twould crush me no doubt.’ When a moment from that 
It did fall, he shrieked. Ah, yes—” he went on, 
“Was it strange? Just as I could shriek now who behold— 
But enough. I. must tell you the whole from the first, 


Or go mad before morning. My friend’’— and his eyes 

Glared wildly on mine through his thick, fallen hair— 
“Have you loved? Yes,” he went on more shrill, “in the pause 
Of the death-dealing guns one may ask—may he not ?— 

Such a question as that of a man.” 


For reply 

I drew from my bosom a curl that I kissed, 

And put back on my heart without word. ‘Twas enough. 
He bent down at my side with a cry: “Is she fair? 
Hath she eyes like a dove and a step like a deer, 

So gentle and wild? Do you love her—O Heaven !— 
With the force of your body, your spirit and heart? 

With a flame and a star in your soul? Ah!’ he gasped, 
“It is folly to ask: a woman must die 

Or turn false to be loved so. Pray God—’ and he paused 
With a sudden quick clench of his hand—“you may die 
Ere you come to a passion like that.” 


Looking down, 
He took from his finger a ring which he wore, 
Gazed on it a moment in anguish, then said: 

“She was pledged to me, friend; was my hope from a child; 
Was my life, you might say. In the mesh of her glance 
All my being was thralled. Not a dawn rose upon me 
But I woke with a thought of her beauty. The sun 
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Was not more to my eyes than her smile. Ah, I know 
Such a love is not good—that its passion undoes 

What its purity makes. But a man cannot choose 

His fate from the heavens; and this love, as it was, 
Was my fate. 


“Well, her heart gave response to my suit, 
And we had been wedded two long years ago; 
But love is ambitious. To give her a home 
I left her, and, far from her glance and her smile, 
Worked my way up to fortune. Oh, oh the long months! 
But they passed, and at length, like a dawn on the night, 
Came the day of return. Ah, that day! Like a flame 
It flares ever before me: her looks and her smiles 
Will not flit, will not fly. As we walked up the street 
The bells brake out ringing. For three months of doom 
I have heard them: they never have ceased in my ears 
Day and night, night and day. But, strange as it seems, 
At the instant they rang I was deaf. ‘Twas her voice 
Whose music I listened to then. In her hand 
She bore a white lily; and when at the fount 
The children came down from the village to crown 
Her locks with wild posies plucked up from the woods, 
I scarcely do think I had heard yonder guns 
Had they split at my side. Do you marvel then, friend, 
I was deaf to his voice, though he stood at her sleeve 
Like a brother? 


“But no dwelling on that. ‘Tis enough 
I was happy that day—that its glory was like 
The flushing of sunset across the wild waste 
Of a billowy sea ere the night fell. Ah! ah! 
You wonder what now. 
You, sitting at ease in your tent, with the tress 
Of a tender, true woman like balm on your breast, 
Wonder what could have turned all this rapture to woe 
In a moment. Ah, God! ‘twas not much! Just a rent 
In the woof of my fair nuptial garment. Not much; 
Only this: When I rose in the dusk from my guests 
(‘Twas my wedding-eve, friend: she had smiled on me, too, 
But an instant before) my beloved was gone! 
Yes, yes,” he shrieked out, “gone as certain as joy— 
Gone, gone, gone, gone! Not a word of farewell, 
Not a look: just that smile that was love, or like love, 
And then this great gulf. 


“Oh, oh, may the world 
Grow old and shrink up in the hands of the Lord 
Ere another night creep by like that! Not till morn 
Did they tell me the whole—how for weeks he had been 
In the town at her side, stealing up in the dusk 
To drop a stray rose in her hand—how for weeks 
She had drooped her sweet head and said never a word 
When the neighbors would ply her with questions. I say 
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It was not until morning they told me all this. 
Meantime, she was gone. 


“Well, I lived—lived to seek him. 
Do you know what that means? By the chances of war 
You have been in your time the hunted, spent deer. 
Have you e’er been the hound? Can you reckon of days 
When, with fire in your blood and revolt in your brain, 
You wandered the world with your eyes on the face 
Of each man that you met? And the nights— 
The nights without sleep; and the dreams— 
The visions that swam in the air, and made hot 
The breath of the north wind; the doubts and the hopes, 
The terror and longing; and all through the whole 
The feel of the deadly cold steel on the breast? 
And the women—the horrid, sick dread in the blood 
Of their smiles, of their voices, the touch of their hands, 
The thrill of their garments against you; and then 
The frenzy of fear lest the next that you met 
Should be sHe, the taste in the air, on the tongue, 
Of blood and of poison; and the shame. 
Is it writ on the heavens or not? Is it spelled 
On the pavement before you, or scrawled on the walls? 
It is there, it is here, on the forehead, the hands, ., 
In the blood, in the nostrils. And I loved her, I loved her, 
Great Heaven! and did yet. 


“This was anguish, you say. 


Ah, you think 80? For three months I lived in it, friend, 
And then came despair. I had missed him—’twas done: 
Let me be done too. From the German frontier 

Rose a clamor for soldiers. I heard, and grew calm. 

‘It is well,’ I exclaimed. ‘Men are shot in the field: 

Let the enemy slay me.’ So I came to the war.” 


He paused here a moment, and drew from his breast 
A crumpled white paper streaked over with blood, 
And laid it before me. 


“You say this was anguish,” he cried, “but I say 

It was nothing—just nothing. My friend, can. you think 
What it were, or might be, if the woman you love— 

Nay, nay, hear me out—should be playing above 

The horrid steep side of a gulf, and you saw 

Her footsteps draw nearer and nearer, and yet 

Were too far to shriek warning; and at last, as you looked, 
Beheld her. slip over—those eyes that you love, 

The forehead, the hair—saw her struggle and catch 

At some dizzy small branch that would hold but a breath, 
And you yet afar? Can you think what it were 

To hear her shriek out with assurance you'd heed 

And would come, and that instant, while heaven and earth 
Were one glare, and you rushed, to be caught, man, be caught 
In a network of hell which you could not escape, 

Vor. XXI.—39 
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While she—she— O death! Yet is that 

My heart-torment. Look there!” and his shaking hand smoothed 
The white paper before me. “Did you think she was false? 

She was true, friend, was true; true as light, true as Heaven. 

I have known it three hours. Was not false, was not base. 

O my darling! my darling! 


“Beguiled, do you see— 
Wooed away from my side with some smooth, hurried tale 
Till the length of the garden lay ‘twixt us. Ah! ah! 
Is there vengeance in hell for such villains? The rest? 
You can guess how it happened—his sudden appeal— 
The carriage—the horses—her cry which we heard not— 
The rapid strong whirl of her head on his breast— 
Then the rush and the night. Do you doubt it is true? 
It is all written here. See the tremulous lines 
How they cross and recross. But she’s true: ‘tis enough. 
Four whole months, and yet true. She has sworn it, and now 
Do you see all my anguish ?” 


With hand and with voice 
I strove in my pity to calm him, but he, © 
Staggering backward, went on: “’Tis not all. She is held 
In his pow’r by his spies: he would wed her—great Heaven! 
Make her countess or something. Just stab her, I say! 
And she calls me, entreats me, by all I adore, 
To come quick, for she slips to destruction. Ha! ha!” 
And his awful laugh whirled on the night wind. ‘Come quick! 
And I’m bound. 


“How it came to this spot—when, I know not. 
It was put in my hands as I strode from the field 
By some one, who cried, ‘If you hasten, perhaps 
You have still time to save her.’ Away to the chief 
I hurried, a madman. What was France to me now, 
Or the world? I fell down at his feet in despair; 
Told him all; showed my billet—in vain, all in vain! 
And to-morrow’s the day of the battle!’’ 


As in that 

He had touched the whole depth of his woe, he flung up 
His arms to the sky for a moment, and then 
Sank down like one shot. When I rose from his side 
The dread morn of battle flamed high in the east. 

* * * * * 
Do you ask me for more? Lift the end of that cloth, 
And behold! It is calm now, you see, sirs, quite caln— 
*Twas not so yester-eve. As he fell all the din 
Of the battle served not to o’erwhelm from my ears 
The shriek that he gave. 

ANNA C. GREEN. 
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1. 
PRELIMINARY. 
" H, is it not glorious?’ It is Irene 
Buttolph who says it half a hun- 
dred times a day as they ride through a 
Pacific Ocean of mesquit - grass rolling 
away to the horizon in every direction. 

“Ge-lorious !"" echoes Mr. Fanthorp. 

The truth is, this gentleman is the ac- 
cepted lover of the lady, and, being such, 
if he is not echoing her, it is because 
she at the moment is echoing him: nev- 
er was a pair better mated. Mr. Fan- 
thorp is an excellent because unhesitating 
lawyer. The yellow fever has suddenly 
broken out in St. Jerome, the city in a 
South-western State in which lives Gen- 
eral Buttolph, a wealthy planter, and his 
two daughters, Irene and Zenobia; and 
Mr. Fanthorp is accompanying them in 
their flight to the interior of the State. 
A week ago they left the sea-coast be- 
hind them, and are now slowly journey- 
ing through the prairie, the general and 
the young ladies in the family carriage, 
the lawyer on horseback. This last- 
named gentleman has made good his 
name of Farce Fanthorp—by which, be- 
cause of his unceasing habit of joking, 
he is universally known — by the pur- 
chase upon the sea-coast of a “paint” 
mustang. In addition to its variegated 
hide, the mustang kicks and bucks by 
nature—a nature which is aggravated to 
insanity by its present owner. In fact, 
. horse and rider are the joke of the trip. 
“He is a never-ending conundrum,” Mr. 
Fanthorp explains of his horse, ‘‘a splen- 
did riddle all along: you can never guess 
what he will do next.” 

The whole party seem to be in almost 
extravagant spirits. They have escaped 
the dreaded pestilence, and there is a 
brandy-like exhilaration in the air of the 
uplands, high and dry, upon which they 
have entered. Mr. Fanthorp has serious 
Occupation, as they proceed day after 
day, camping out at night, in finding 
the road, and in keeping it when found, 





through the deep grass. Very often they 
have to guess it rather, as they journey 
by the bearings now of this and then of 
that “mot” of timber in the distance; 
for it is a new region, and the log cabins 
are few and far between. But they ar- 
rive at last early one afternoon at their 
destination—Sulphur St. Jerome. 

Now, Sulphur St. Jerome differs from 
Salt St. Jerome, which they have escaped 
from, in more than in being a collection 
of mineral springs instead of a seaport 
town. It is an isiand of live-oaks in 
a treeless expanse of rolling prairie, its 
houses being nothing more than cover- 
ed wagons and hastily-erected tents, the 
best of its buildings being merely clap- 
board shanties scattered about without 
order. General Buttolph and Mr. Fan- 
thorp sleep under the carriage, and the 
ladies in it, until the two negroes they 
have brought, Old Plenty and his son 
Young Plenty, can “run up” a house 
one-third logs and two-thirds clapboards. 
For more than a mile all around and in 
every direction are ill-smelling springs, 
no two in the least alike in their amaz- 
ing varieties, boiling hot and icy cold, 
of medicinal offensiveness. Through the 
centre of the timber, and consequently 
of the camp, flows with many a wind- 
ing a broad and shallow stream, bearing 
away the blended unsavoriness of all the 
springs emptying themselves into it. Its 
bottom is silvered with sulphur, and for 
days after their arrival it is the laughter 
of the party for Mr. Fanthorp to ride 
his ‘mustang, panting and kicking, shy- 
ing and snorting, into it. The disgusted 
brute almost perishes with thirst before 
it will drink. Curious to say, like their 
owners, the horses all become in the end 
extravagantly fond of the water, coming 
to it often with broken ropes from where 
they have been staked out in the rich 
grass, as if for the pleasure of drinking, 
apart from all ordinary thirst. In almost 
any direction a few miles off are lagoons 
abounding with atleast catfish ; the hills in 
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the blue perspective are dotted with deer 
and antelope; and any man can count 
upon a bear-fight who cares to ride to 
the ravines a dozen miles off toward the 
north. It adds a sauce to the venison 
with which the camp varies its fare of 
wild turkey, wild honey and prairie-hens 
to know that Comanche Indians may 
be down upon them at any moment. 
Hardly a day but there is some new 
assurance of “Indian sign” seen in 
the neighborhood; which merely adds, 
strange to say—and with the ladies most 
of all—to that enjoyment which is never 
found since Adam and Eve left it behind 
in Eden except in such a return to Nature 
as this. 

“Oh, is it not glorious?” Irene But- 
tolph continues her refrain as if she was 
a partridge a week after their arrival. 
“It is heaven! These magnificent live- 
oaks, the springs, the open sky, the wide 
world, the keen hunger, the sweet, sweet 
sleep! One has everything one wants.’ 

Everything,” her younger sister as- 
sented sedately, with a smile of such a 
sort that the other hastened to reply: 

“You need not talk about Mr. Fan- 
thorp, Zeo, as if Governor Magruder was 
not heretoo. I am glad he is—glad Mr. 
Fanthorp is. I like to see gentlemen 
dressed in their worst clothes, their 
trousers tucked into the tops of their 
boots, coming and going every day from 
fishing and shooting of bears and ante- 
lopes and things, having to cook and to 
mend for themselves. You see them as 
they really are. They cannot keep up 
their parlor-proprieties here, to save their 
lives. We get better acquainted here in 
a week than we could in a lifetime in 
Salt St. Jerome. I never intend to go 
back—never!” 

Miss Irene was right. There was her 
father, for instance, General Buttolph, 
drifting about among the tents and 
cabins and springs, the indolent, good- 
natured, gentlemanly planter that he was. 
You might not have understood why he 
became so restless and irritable as the 
day drew to aclose, nor why his daughter 
Zeo kept so near to him then, exerting 
herself beyond her wont to keep her fa- 
ther employed or amused, not forgetting 





to have plenty of the hottest coffee and 
the richest cream at hand for him. Mr. 
Fanthorp could have told you that a 
nightly debauch upon old Bourbon was 
the general’s one terrible weakness, from 
which this modest, low-spoken, dark-eyed 
daughter was rescuing him at the ex- 
pense of an unceasing vigilance as wise 
as it was womanly. 

Upon the stately tombstone of one of 
the most distinguished pastors at the 
South there is inscribed, among the list 
of his virtues, “facetious in conversa- 
tion.” The same was true of Rev. Syd- 
ney Smith. Grimaldi was a clown by 
nature. Assuredly, Mr, Fanthorp would 
cease to breathe when he ceased to joke. 
He would have wearied even Irene But- 
tolph with his untiring fun if he had not 
been away all day hunting, bathing, 
playing cards, speculating in lots for 
the future city that was to grow up 
around the springs, shooting at a mark, 
and the like: of evenings he reappeared, 
taking off everybody he had met, repeat- 
ing with amazing additions all he had 
heard during the day, and sending ev- 
erybody to bed tired of laughing as 
midnight drew near. 

“It is all very amusing, but how you 
can love such a man—actually respect 
him enough to love him—is more than 
I can understand.” Zeo said it to her 
sister every night as they went to bed 
together, but never aloud, only in her 
heart. 

Yet Irene heard it not a whit the less, 
for she always made reply, and so that 
Zeo could hear: “Zeo, Governor Magru- 
der is a fool. Mr. Fanthorp may be, as 
you say he is, only a swarthy little man, 
full of his fun—” 

“Why, Irene!’’ her sister would pro- 
test, “I never said a word—” 

“You think so, anyhow,” Irene would 
hasten on. “ The governor may be a tall 
and fine-looking man, but everybody 
knows that there is not a better lawyer 
in St. Jerome than Mr. Fanthorp; and 
who denies that the governor is a fool, 
and a perfect fool ?”’ 

Her sister never replied, and Irene 
always added, “Colonel Rosselyn made 
him, and you know it.” 
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Let us pause long enough to say that 
this was a fact. The colonel alluded to 
was the leading editor of his party in the 
State, his power with his pen and his 
thorough mastery of all the mechanism 
of wire-working unequalled, unless it 
was by his personal unpopularity. It 
was very singular. There was not in all 
that region a more handsome or highly- 
cultivated gentleman, nor a more agree- 
able man in general society, than Col- 
onel Rosselyn. He was a devoted ad- 
mirer of the ladies, had been engaged 
to be married, and to reigning belles, 
dozens of times, according to report, but 
somehow he was a bachelor still. So of 
politics. No one denied that the colonel 
was the ablest, shrewdest, most expe- 
rienced of politicians. His editorials 
were the gospel of his own party and 
the terror of the other; and yet, though 
he had tried it very often, he could never 
be elected to office. On his return from 
a trip to Europe he had been appointed 
to fill the unexpired term of a certain 
Congressman whose habitual intoxica- 
tion had become delirium tremens after 
his arrival in Washington, and the col- 
onel had: filled the seat of the dead 
member very creditably ; notwithstand- 
ing which the people could not be dra- 
gooned even by party into electing the 
colonel. But he was an ambitious man. 
Power was more to him than drink had 
ever been to the inebriated Senator al- 
luded to, and his general political ability 
was inflamed into inspiration. He was 
seized with an idea, and it was this: 
upon the banks of one of the rivers in 
the State there lay the vast plantations 
* of a certain Mr. Magruder, an original 
settler, the richest man by far in the 
State. Upon his death the property, 
with its hundreds of slaves, passed into 
the possession of an only son, who was 
already known the State over for his 
handsome person, popular manners and 
exceedingly open-handed generosity. 
Upon him Colonel Rosselyn fastened 
himself, having been acquainted with 
him at a Northern college, the colonel, 
who was originally from Vermont, be- 
ing a tutor there, and considerably older 
than young Mr. Magruder, who was ex- 
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pelled for a frolic very soon after ma- 
triculating. Very slowly and cautiously 
he now infused the notion of going into 
politics into the head of his former friend, 
the rich young planter. Then he went 
systematically to work to make that 
planter first a legislator and then gov- 
ernor of the State. There was unlimit- 
ed money and large popularity on the 
part of the young planter to begin with. 
No man understood as well as Colonel 
Rosselyn how to employ stump-speakers 
afterward, as well as to manage a con- 
vention which should nominate his pro- 
tégé. The editorials in which he rang 
the changes upon the services to the 
State of his friend’s father, the old set- 
tler, were reprinted in every county: a 
hundred anecdotes were ready of the 
liberality of the genial candidate, his 
admiration of the ladies, his devotion 
to his party, to his section, and‘to all 
parties and persons in it, in fact. Col- 
onel Rosselyn was both embittered and 
astounded at the enthusiasm he suc- 
ceeded in awakening, and the man of 
his selection was elected governor with 
enormous majorities in almost every 
county, and inaugurated. 

It had suited Colonel Rosselyn also 
that Governor Magruder should marry 
Miss Zenobia Buttolph. The indolent 
general, her father, had no objection to 
it; Mr. Fanthorp had his own political 
aspirations, and nothing could so as- 
sure them as having the governor for 
a brother-in-law; there was nothing 
Irene Buttolph more heartily desired, 
upon this as well as every other account. 
In fact, it was generally known the State 
over that the governor was soon to be 
married to Miss Zeo, and, leaving the 
cares of state to Colonel Rosselyn at the 
capital, His Excellency was sojourning 
at the springs with this sole object in 
view. It may be added that he was as 
deeply in love with the young lady in 
question as any one could desire, and it 
was merely a little spice of sisterly envy 
on the part of Irene Buttolph which led 
her to indulge in sarcasm in relation to 
the governor when her own lover was in 
contrast. The result was too secure for 
her to fear any hinderance to the match 
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by any amount of teasing on her part— 
a teasing as natural to her as his fun was 
to Mr. Fanthorp. 

It was a sight worth seeing, the way 
in which the governor conducted his 
wooing. Tall as he was, and over thir- 
ty also, the ruler of whom we speak was 
nothing at best but a very handsome boy, 
and one who, somehow, never could by 
any possibility be any older than he was 
now. His nickname of “Old Ugly” was 
a loving way of expressing all this, on the 
same principle which causes a fond father 
to clasp his spoiled darling to his bosom 
with many a variation upon the endear- 
ment of “ you little rascal!” 

Take one beautiful morning under the 
live-oaks as an instance of all the gov- 
ernor’s courtship, for every day of it is 
dreadfully like every other. Miss Zeo is 
a charming brunette, low of stature as of 
speech, the opposite of her sister Irene, 
who is a blond and tall, and an excessive 
and audacious talker. Irene is off with 
Mr. Fanthorp to inspect the goods just 
being opened in the first shanty estab- 
lished as a store in Sulphur St. Jerome. 
Zeo is making a pair of moccasins for 
the one to whom she intends to give 
them, and has no objection at all to the 
presence of the chief magistrate, who ap- 
proaches her as she sits upon a camp- 
stool at work. The young lady looks up 
with a smile, and acknowledges to her- 
self that he is a man of erect carriage, 
abundant beard and hair, which is as 
black and silken as it is curly. He has 
a very comely florid face, and shakes 
hands with a magnetic grasp as of a 
man who has shaken hands, putting 
his heart into it too, with more men, wo- 
men and children in the State than any 
other twenty men alive. But it is the 
eyes of the governor, beyond his wealth 
even and generosity, which have made 
him so wonderfully popular, they are so 
cordial. Miss Zeo need not be too highly 
flattered at the way in which they fasten 
themselves upon hers with such a depth 
and steadiness of attention. It is that 
which has so infatuated people — not 
merely that he never forgets the name 
of a soul of them all, but that he seems 
to be, and is, so deeply interested in you 





and all you have to say, whatever it is 
and whoever you are. 

Notwithstanding all this, the gentle- 
man is far from being at ease with the 
lady. He has rolled a nail-keg to her 
side for the express purpose of taking a 
seat. Possibly, his legs are too long, for 
he does not sit down at last. But he is as 
unable to say anything standing. That 
is a remarkable peculiarity of His Ex- 
cellency. He is immensely popular, be- 
cause he is always as ready also to talk 
with anybody everywhere as he is to lis- 
ten; yet the instant the talking takes the 
character of a speech, if it is only from 
the top of a goods box at a cross-roads 
and to twenty backwoodsmen, he trem- 
bles and stammers, blushes, bungles, 
breaks down. It is exactly so, only 
worse, when he is with Zeo Buttolph. 
By some terrible fatality, she, although 
alone, is an audience: all he tries to 
say is of the nature of an oration, and 
he fails disastrously. The girl cannot 
but pity the strong and magnificent-look- 
ing man hesitating, coloring, plucking 
at his beard, shifting from one foot to 
the other, ‘“‘ making a fool of himself,”’ as 
he is bitterly aware, and wishing he was 
in Halifax : an assembly of ten thousand 
is not as dreadful to him. 

“Miss Zeno—” he begins. ‘Excuse 
me, Miss Zeobia—Miss Zenobia. I was 
intending to say, Buttobia—I should add, 
Buttolph, rather—? 

“Yes, governor,” the young lady en- 
courages him, smiling; and the wretch- 
ed statesman interprets it as laughing 
at him, and cannot blame her in the 
least. 

“Ahem!” he resumes. “It is very hot 
this afternoon—very cool, I mean, this 
morning. How do you enjoy the —the 
eating? I beg your pardon, I meant to 
say the—the bathing. Oh, Heavens!” 
the poor man cannot help exclaiming 
aloud at his horrible blunder, as he re- 
gards it, and stands before her in such a 
blaze of blushes that miss is compelled 
to blush violently in return, and excuse 
herself with some vague remark about 
getting her scissors. She does not re- 
turn very speedily, and when she comes 
to the door of her shanty to do so, she 
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sees that her lover is gone. He is gone, 
very rapidly indeed —is a mile away in 
fact, and as miserable as if he had not a 
cent on earth and had never been elect- 
ed a constable even. As to the lady, 
she goes back to her clapboard bed- 
room and falls to thinking about a 
certain Mr. Venable. It is strange, but 
somehow the very presence and effort 
of the governor bring Mr. Venable to 
her mind, although he is far away in 
Salt St. Jerome, toiling day and night 
among the victims of the yellow fever. 
She is hardly aware of the handsome 
executive of the State: when he stands 
blundering before her the other always 
comes with him, and is, although ab- 
sent, of the two the one most vividly 
present to her. She may be apparently 
listening to the governor, endeavoring in 
her kind-heartedness to help him out of 
his misery, but all the time it is of the 
other she is thinking. This man who 
stands so persistently before her every 
day holds high position, and is to hold 
still higher: he is very rich, is fat and 
rosy with health and leisure, and yet is 
nothing more to this silent and thought- 
ful brunette than the mere background 
which sets forth that much the more in 
relief the one who, comparatively ob- 
scure, poor, worn down with work, is 
risking his life among the dying and the 
loathsome dead in the city from which 
they have made their escape. The gov- 
ernor stands as near to her every day as 
he dares, but the other is between him 
and her none the less; and who knows 
how much the ghostly rival has to do in 
chilling and repelling suitor and mistress 
away each from the other ? 


Il. 
INTERMEDIATE. 

‘I Do wish you would be sensible and 
look at matters as I do, as everybody else 
does.” It is Irene Buttolph who says it 
to her sister one hot afternoon when they 
are alone in their cabin together. Gen- 
eral Buttolph is sound asleep in his tent 
near by; Governor Magruder and Mr. 
Fanthorp are absent upon a hunting- 
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excursion, and an almost midnight quiet 
broods over the entire camp. 

“You will persist in saying I am wrong 
—will keep arguing and insisting,” the 
young lady added. 

“Why, Irene, what do you mean?” 
her sister said. “I have hardly open- 
ed my lips since you began. Please 
don’t talk so violently.” 

“What you mean all along is worse 
than if you said it,” her sister continued. 
“T’m more afraid of your silence than I 
am of all you ever say. You might at 
least talk matters over with me, as other 
sisters do. It is just like you, to say least 
when you are most set in your way. What 
I’ve been trying to prove to you for the 
last hour—and oh how good it is for me 
to talk when it is so hot and I want to go 
to sleep !—what I am trying to show you 
is just this: What is the use?’ It was 
asked with energy. 

“What do you mean, Irene?’ Miss 
Zeo was seated upon a trunk, and her 
sister, who had been lying down on their 
bed, sat up on the edge thereof so as to 
answer with energetic scorn: 

“As if you did not know! And as if 
you were not think, think, thinking all 
the time of Salt St. Jerome, and of Mr. 
Venable persisting in staying where he 
is certaintodie! Sentimental nonsense! 
What is the use of aiming so high, of 
trying to live in the clouds? God hasn't 
given us wings, has he? What is the 
good of Mr. Venable worrying himself 
about other people, or of your bothering 
yourself about 4zm? You are a sweet, 
good, best sister that ever lived, Zeo,” 
the voluble young lady adds, kissing 
her sister impulsively: ‘“‘ you are already 
a great deal more sensible, as well as 
beautiful, than I am. ‘There is no wo- 
man since mamma died to compare with 
you. Hush! Never interrupt people: it 
is not polite. But you are good enough. 
What is the use, Zeo, of being always 
on such a strain, aiming everlastingly 
so high? Some day you'll give up all 
such trying and do just as I do.” 

“Just as you do?” Zeo repeated the 
words as if to herself, for she was very 
young and very weary. For nearly a 
year she had endured a weight beyond 
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her strength. Returning from a distant 
boarding-school to which her sister and 
herself had been sent upon her mother's 
death, she had found the household of 
her indolent father in the greatest con- 
fusion—her only brother, the youngest 
of the family, abandoned to the care of 
the negroes, and spoiled almost beyond 
cure and in ways terrible for a young 
girl to know of. Her father, she had 
also found, was disastrously in debt, the 
utmost extravagance prevailing in all 
his affairs, and he becoming a confirm- 
ed drunkard, and unspeakably worse 
still in ways not unknown in the days 
of slavery. Although the younger of 
the two sisters, this quiet girl had been 
compelled, by the utter failure of the 
elder, to take vigorous charge of the 
large household, to control her little 
Nero of a brother, to restrain her fa- 
ther from his downward course as by 
her weak hand, girl as she was, and so 
young, so very young! And now the 
yellow fever was burning in St. Jerome 
like a slow, steady conflagration, against 
which no enginery of men availed, the 
one man she was beginning to love ex- 
posed there to almost certain death; and 
here was Governor Magruder in the eyes 
of the whole State pressing his suit upon 
her! She was but a girl, and she was 
very tired. 

“Do as I do.” Her sister repeated 
the words almost savagely. ‘“I mean, 
just give up worrying yourself and take 
what comes. Look at papa—he always 
did and always will do so: how com- 
fortable heis, sleeping so soundly yonder! 
He cares no more about things when he 
is awake than he does now he is asleep. 
Mr. Fanthorp don’t. Whatever clients 
come, he works for them in court if they 
can pay him well, and gets them off, 
whatever they have done: all he cares 
for in the world is for the money and 
for me. There’s Colonel Rosselyn: all 
his life he has tried to marry a rich wife, 
and never has. For ever so many years 
he has worked desperately to be elected 
to something, and the people won’t elect 
him: the harder he tries the more they 
won't do it. People always care most 
and do most for the very people who 





show that they don’t care. Who cares? 
What's the use of trying? Look at Gov- 
ernor Magruder: did he ever try? and 
see what he has got! That man no 
more dreamed of leaving his plantation 
and of getting to be governor than he 
did of flying to the moon, and to-day 
every girl in the State is in love with 
him—‘Old Ugly,’ indeed!— and that 
poor Colonel Rosselyn is his secretary 
of state, writing all the governor’s papers 
and things for him, while he is here en- 
joying himself and doing nothing else. 
I say, Zeo! Zeo! you are not listening 
to me at all!’ and Miss Irene puts her 
hand under her sister’s chin and lifts up 
her drooping head, and kisses her in a 
way which would have driven either Mr. 
Venable or Governor Magruder frantic. 
“Listen, Zeo, dear. Mr. Fanthorp told 
me to-day that Colonel Rosselyn will 
make the governor a United States Sen- 
ator in the spring. As sure as you live, 
Zeo, the colonel will make him Pres- 
ident of the United States some day. 
Mr. Fanthorp told me that Colonel Ros- 
selyn was smart enough to do it, and that 
it was the only way the colonel could get 
all he wanted for Azmse/f. To think of 
it, Zeo! Washington City! Perhaps you 
will be the mistress of the White House, 
the first lady of the land! Mr. Venable, 
indeed! Those poor wretches in St. Je- 
rome will die anyhow: what good does 
he do them? Oh, but I do wish I had 
your chance, Zeo! Yes, I would throw 
Mr. Fanthorp overboard any day if I 
had. Don't look at me that way, as if 
you were my grandmother. You ain't: 
you are only my younger sister. You 
are so silent and deep and determined. 
I tell you’’— Miss Irene rose from the 
bed to say it, exasperated by her sister's 
very silence, as savagely as possible— 
“I do hope, from the bottom of my soul, 
that your Mr. Venable will catch the yel- 
low fever and die! There! Please go 
away: I want to sleep. We are all of 
us nothing but bits of feather before the 
wind, anyhow. For one, I’m going to 
stop thinking, much less caring. What's 
the use? That’s the reason Mr. Fan- 
thorp makes so much fun of everybody 
and everything. ‘What is the use of 
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bothering ?” he says. Don’t keep me 
awake any longer: I’m desperate at 
your folly, and I want to go to sleep.” 

Zeo Buttolph went out wearily, and sat 
down ‘upon a heap of carriage-cushions 
under the great oak which, all bearded 
with long gray moss, lifted its low and 
far-reaching boughs over their camp like 
an aged patriarch stooping to bless them. 
A few days before, Governor Magruder 
had shot and brought into camp, strap- 
ped behind him on his saddle, a doe, and 
its poor little fawn had followed it. The 
governor had turned over both to Gen- 
eral Buttolph’s cook. The fawn was 
such a wee mite of a thing, and had such 
an affected way of tripping about as if 
upon the tips of its tiny hoofs, that it 
reminded everybody of a certain Mrs. 
Chaffingsby, a gifted little lady-artist of 
St. Jerome known to them all. At Mr. 
Fanthorp’s suggestion it was named 
accordingly. While Zeo pondered, her 
head between her hands, the fawn had 
crept beside her, had inserted its orphan- 
ed nose, black and moist, into the lap of 
the young girl, and looked up at her with 
its large and sorrowful eyes. 

“What do you think of it all, Mrs. 
Chaffingsby ?”* Zeo asked in a whisper 
of the fawn. “Are you wondering about 
your mother, you poor thing ?”’ she added, 
a gentle hand on either side of its head. 
“It is a mystery, this life, isn’t it? Can’t 
you say anything? Never mind: there’s 
nobody that seems to know anything 
more than you do—at least, that can 
tell me anything more. We are all of 
us only a little bit wiser than you. I 
wish my mother was not dead;” and 
the poor girl leaned her: head down 
upon that of her small pet, her eyes 
filling with tears. 

“There is one thing I do know,” she 
said to herself at last. ‘I always begin 
the day, when I awake well and strong, 
and when it is all so’ bright and fresh 
and clear, by thinking about St. Jerome 
and the fever there, and—and—him 
facing it so bravely because he thinks it 
is his duty. When dinner is over, and 
it gets so hot and we are all so dull and 
sleepy, I begin to think it is better, better 
not. And what zs the use? as she says. 





But when the morning comes again. I 
have got over being so tired, and I think 
—think, ah me !—how well I know the 
governor. I know him all through and 
through, as I doa bit of glass or a bead 
—as well as I do you,” smoothing the 
silken ears of the fawn between her fin- 
gers; ‘and he never can be, never will 
be, more than he is now. But I do,not 
know Aim that way; only I know there 
is a great deal in-him more than I know, 
or even he knows yet. Whatever hap- 
pens, the governor is all done and end- 
ed, but, somehow, Mr. Venable is only 
beginning to be a great deal more of all 
that is true and good and strong. If the 
governor was Senator or President, he 
can be only what he now is for ever and 
ever ; and I know,”’ the girl added to her- 
self, raising her head proudly, though 
with a blush, “ that 4e, the other, will be 
dissatisfied with himself, and will grow 
and grow, and be a nobler man and a 
nobler, as long as he lives and for ever 
and ever. And papa says he is not ac- 
climated and is almost sure to die; but I 
would rather a hundred times he should 
die where he is than be a runaway, fish- 
ing and hunting and hanging about me - 
here.” Thereupon the poor girl wan- 
ders off in mind to those terrible days 
when she was but a child and her moth- 
er lay dying of the fever in St. Jerome— 
terrible, terrible days! 

But she was mistaken in thinking that 
she knew all about Governor Magruder. 
Her mistake lay in her habit of looking 
solely in one direction, and that direc- 
tion upward: the struggling girl, toiling 
under her heavy burdens, looked and 
lived along that ascending path exclu- 
sively. She was right in knowing that, 
so far as that direction was concerned, 
the governor had reached his highest 
point. It was not because the people 
who liked him most always laughed at 
him too. There was Colonel Rosselyn, 
who was an unceasing visitor at their 
house in St. Jerome: he had made the 
governor, and knew him well, as any 
man must know the work of his own 
hands, whether it be a horseshoe or a 
watch.’ Now, it was not the policy of 
this Warwick, this executive-maker, to 
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say publicly that Governor Magruder 
wasafool. The reverse of this decided- 
ly. Yet that, certainly, was the impres- 
sion Zeo got from Colonel Rosselyn: 
that creator did occasionally yield toa 
bitterness in regard to the work of his 
hands, pronouncing it very bad indeed, 
instead of very good. The colonel had 
once observed that a poodle may be 
taken up miles high into the empyrean 
ina balloon, yet it always comes down 
a poodle-dog still. 

“Are you talking about Governor Ma- 
gruder ?” Zeo had asked of the colonel 
with wide eyes. 

“Oh, by no means!” that politician 
had replied hastily, changing his tone 
completely. ‘Dear me, Miss Zeo! how 
could you imagine such a thing?” But 
Zeo knew, none the less, that the col- 
onel knew that however high he and 
chance might hoist the governor, the 
governor would be the same man still 
—as handsome a man as ever lived, a 
genial, cordial, generous, good-hearted 
soul—but beyond his florid complexion, 
beautiful hair and beard, pleasant eyes 
which listened so well, magnetic grasp 
- of the hand which held one so—beyond 
the mere flesh and blood, negroes and 
plantation of the man, there was noth- 
ing of him whatever. Even a wife would 
have been puzzled to know what the 
stripping hand of death would leave of 
the governor for another world. Zeo 
could have him as easily as she could 
have the little deer whose head she held 
between her palms; but then the deer 
would never be anything more than a 
deer, nor Governor Magruder anything 
more than Governor Magruder. 

That was her mistake. Her lover was 
really very little, and there could never 
be anything more of him for ever and 
ever, amen; but he might become a 
great deal less than he now was. Oh 
how much worse! how much less! 

This poor girl, in her darkness and 
wholly unaided of any one around her, 
was struggling wearily toward the know- 
ing and the doing simply of the right. 
All that the least seed under the soil 
possesses is a yearning toward the sun 
—the sun which is a hundred millions of 





miles away. Yet what is that yearning 
in the little seed but the power upon it 
of that sun, and of the sun bringing all 
its tremendous fires to a focus in that 
seed, and as if the seed was the sole 
object in all the universe of the sun? 
All that Zeo Buttolph had was her yearn- 
ing toward the light, and the light draw- 
ing her thus to itself. Let us see how 
these conspiring forces resulted, your 
interest, dear reader, and mine and that 
of everybody else lying in the fact that 
what is true of her is as true of every 
soul of us. 


III. 
FINAL. 

As has been said, Mr. Fanthorp and 
the. governor were off upon a hunting- 
expedition on the afternoon of which we 
are speaking. The night before they 
had slept out on the prairie, their heads 
on their saddles, the broad-brimmed hat 
over the face of each to protect his eyes 
from the insufferable splendors of the 
moon and stars. On getting up in the 
morning Mr. Fanthorp had called the 
attention of his companion to an enor- 
mous tarantula which had evidently spent 
the night upon his horse-blanket beside 
the sleeper’s neck. Now, a tarantula is, 
as we all know, a black spider as big as 
a saucer, as hairy as a bear, as full of 
fight as a drunken Irishman, as poison- 
ous as an adder ; and Mr. Fanthorp had 
speculated in his jocular way as to the 
disposition his weeping creditors would 
have made of his assets had the reptile 
fastened upon his jugular vein, in case 
they had found any assets at all. 

His Excellency was engaged at the 
moment in cooking the coffee, and was 
saying, ‘Hang it, Farce! I wouldn't 
grumble about such a trifle if I were you. 
All you would have to do would be to 
drink a quart of good whiskey—” when 
he ceased talking and suddenly yet cau- 
tiously arose from kneeling beside the 
fire. 

“Yes,” Mr. Fanthorp rejoined ; “but 
you forget, governor, that we have drunk 
up all the spirits, and are twenty miles 
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from any more, What is it?’ for his 
friend, with his handsome head on one 
side, his right hand held up in a warn- 
ing manner, was apparently listening to 
something-in the distance. “Indians?” 
Mr. Fanthorp asked, seizing on his rifle. 

But at the same instant the governor 
grasped his own trousers near his knee, 
and holding them as far as he could from 
his flesh, exclaimed, “Quick, Fanthorp! 
centipede ; cut it out!” 

The knife was mislaid of course—it 
always is in such cases—but as soon as 
it was found the friend appealed to, hav- 
ing sharperied the twelve inches of steel 
upon his boot, proceeded as well as he 
could for laughing to cut off from the 
leg of the other the handful of clothing 
held in the governor's grasp. As he did 
so with artistic skill His Excellency threw 
the cloth so cut off upon the ground with 
acurse. Sure enough, there was a cen- 
tipede near twelve inches long, quite in- 
teresting to see with its multitudinous legs, 
every one of them a venomous fang, and 
the lapping of its plates of medizval 
armor. 

Mr. Fanthorp lifted the coffee-pot from 


the fire, dropped the reptile into the centre 
thereof from his knife, around which it 
coiled and bit in a fury, and moralized 
as he replaced the pot over its expiring 
agonies: ‘A tarantula is bad enough, 


but a centipede! You can take my hat, 
governor! I see you, but can go no bet- 
ter: ittakes my pile! When there is no 
whiskey a tarantula is death, but a cen- 
tipede is death and—perdition !"’ Only 
it was a stronger word the speaker em- 
ployed. The other drank his coffee 
and disposed of his corn bread and 
slices of pork broiled upon the coals in 
silence. Nor did he return to the sub- 
ject until they neared home toward the 
close of the day, each with a deer strap- 
ped behind him upon his horse as they 
rode slowly along. 

It was a singular coincidence, but at 
that very instant General Buttolph was 
smoking over a saucer of burning tar 
certain letters which had just arrived 
from St. Jerome, and in a few moments 
Old Plenty, the negro coachman, ap- 
proached Zeo Buttolph, as she still sat 
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beneath the live-oak, with a letter upon 
the point of a carving-knife. ‘‘ Needn’t 
be afraid of um,’ the man explained: 
“mars’ general done smoked um, sure 
enough.” 

One would not have thought the young 
lady was afraid of any contagion from 
the eagerness with which she took the let- 
ter; and yet, to judge by the changes in 
her face when she had read it from glow 
to pallor and from pallor to glow, it did 
seem as if it had brought fever to her 
from the doomed city. For a long time 
she sat in deep thought, with troubled 
countenance and gaze, as if inquiring of 
the earth at her feet. At last she lifted 
her dark eyes. The tears were gone: 
they had a certain steady light in them 
beautiful to see. We all know that a 
diamond is merely a bit of coal crystal- 
lized. Now, there must be some mo- 
ment in its history when you could have 
touched it, saying, “This is coal, not 
diamond,” and then another moment 
instantly after when you could have 
said, ‘‘ This is diamond, and not coal.” 
And so the instant which closed her re- 
flection upon that letter was the instant of 
crystallization in this young and mother- 
less girl from hesitation into final decis- 
ion, If the decision gave her hence- 
forth the firmness, it gave her also the 
glory, of the diamond. We shall un- 
derstand how in a few minutes. 

“Do you know, Fanthorp, that I should 
not have cared’’— Governor Magruder 
broke a long silence at last as they rode 
along—‘“‘should not have cared’’—the 
speaker did not say a “cent,” but the 
word was stronger—‘if that centipede 
had stuck every leg it had into me 
and killed me?” 

“I wondered I couldn't make you 
laugh at my jokes. Here I’ve been as 
witty as sixty for miles back, and I saw 
that you were not listening to a word J 
was saying,” Mr. Fanthorp complained; 
and then demanded, “Why, what do 
you mean?” 

‘Look here, Fanthorp,” the other con- 
tinued: “I do not believe you ever had 
a serious thought in your life. You are 
the last man living I would talk to if 
you.were not going to marry her sister.” 
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Not wishing, by reason of the mutilated 
state of his clothing, to get into camp 
until after dark, the governor was riding 
even more slowly as he said it. 

“Polite! But, well, what then?” his 
companion added at last, his dark face 
growing darker as by a sudden change 
from his jocular mood. It was some 
minutes after the governor's remark, 
and Mr. Fanthorp spoke then because 
the governor added nothing else. 

“You know what a man I have been. 
Hang it, am/ As to—’ and here His 
Excellency stopped. 

“As to—? Oh yes,” the other volun- 
teered cheerfully—‘‘as to— All right! 
Of course I know what as 40 is when you 
are concerned. Everybody who knows 
you knows ¢hat.” 

“No, sir, they don’t,” his companion 
said. ‘No lady knows or can know: 
she doesn’t;’” and the man blushed as 
he said it. 

“Certainly not! oh no, not for the 
world!’ Mr. Fanthorp drawled out the 
words in a cynical way: his tones were 
somehow in harmony with the blushes 


of the other, but a good deal more dis- 


agreeable. ‘‘Of course she does not. 
But there is her father: he does. Nev- 
er mind. No, sir, she does mot know 
about you.” It was said with the en- 
ergy of certainty, and Mr. Fanthorp 
added, ‘Well ?” 

“Only this,” Governor Magruder con- 
tinued: “7 know what I’ve been in the 
past, and I know that everybody who 
sees us together knows perfectly well 
what I’ve been. That’s why I swear to 
you I can’t talk to her to save my life. 
Don’t I know how beautiful and modest 
and pure and good she is? Do you sup- 
pose I don’t want to spit in my own face 
for daring to take her hand when she 
holds it out tome every morning? And 
for me to stand there trying to talk to 
her! I feel as if I was the meanest 
hypocrite, the most diabolical scoundrel, 
that ever lived; and”—His Excellency 
shouted with violence—‘I won't!” 

““Won’t what?’ But Mr. Fanthorp 
must have known, for he turned pale 
as he asked it. 

“TI wish that thing had killed me— 
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killed me dead as a hammer!” added 
this executive of the present and Senator 
of the future. ‘Look here, Fanthorp,” 
he went on, turning in his saddle toward 
his companion for easier conference : 
“that father of mine left me about five 
hundred of them.” 

“Yellow ?” the other asked in sym- 
pathizing tones. 

“Yellow, bright yellow — dozens of 
them as white as you are, and whiter. 
People talk about the Turks and their 
—what do they call it?’ the governor 
asked, his reading being exceedingly 
limited. 

“Seraglio? harem ?” 

“Something of the kind. Now, look 
here, Farce Fanthorp! it is just this: I 
am a gentleman if I am a scoundrel. 
Once I shouldn’t have cared. Until I” 
saw her, you know, I never knew that 
such a woman was to be found outside 
of heaven. There isn’t a man alive wor- 
thy of that woman, much less me. She 
is as strong, mind you, as she is pure 
and sweet, and she wouldn’t allow me 
even to camp near them if she knew. I 
feel as if I could crawl every time I go 
near her—the meanest liar and rascal 
that lives. For me to be trying to steal 
her because she is so young and igno- 
rant, like sneaking into a man’s tent and 
trying to steal his watch because he is 
asleep! I’m a gentleman, sir,” roared 
the man again, “if I am a scamp. I 
won't, and I'll be cursed if I do!’’ only 
the precise words were considerably 
stronger. 

Now, Mr. Fanthorp was a lawyer. 
Purely for argument’s sake, he would 
have taken the other side. Besides, all 
that the governor charged upon himself 
was true, on a smaller scale, of Mr. Fan- 
thorp too, and no scruples of the sort had 
ever arisen in his mind as to his own 
course. Moreover, it was essential that 
Governor Magruder should become his 
brother-in-law : there were certain offices 
and emoluments which Mr. Fanthorp had 
already grasped, in anticipation at least, 
by reason of so powerful an alliance. 
No man more heartily hated Colonel 
Rosselyn than. did Mr. Fanthorp, or 
was hated more heartily by the colo- 
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nel. True, Colonel Rosselyn held, so 
to speak, the original patent as inventor 
of Governor Magruder, but he intended 
by this marriage to oust the colonel en- 
tirely and become himself the owner and 
user of the popular statesman. There 
seemed to Mr. Fanthorp no office, State 
or Federal—hardly any fortune as the 
result thereof—which he could not count 
upon, the two weddings, his own and 
the governor's, once over. It was on 
these accounts that the lawyer had giv- 
en himself, for weeks now, to the task 
of keeping the governor from “flying 
the track.” The case was by far the 
most important he had ever had. Mr. 
Fanthorp gave his energies to it. Even 
his buffoonery was employed or laid aside 
with reference to this one result. Of 
course, General Buttolph, the father of 
the young lady, was too honorable as 
well as too indolent to do more than ac- 
quiesce in the match; but Mr. Fanthorp 
had secured in Irene Buttolph, soon to 
be his wife, at least a voluble ally. 
The reader will cheerfully excuse all 
detail of the conversation between the 
two as they rode toward camp. It as- 
tonished and confounded the astute 
lawyer, sallow and wily as he was. 
The good-natured, handsome - faced, 
cordial-mannered blockhead by his side 
was more than his match now. Colonel 
Rosselyn had never had the least trou- 
ble in getting the governor to do all he 
wanted, and His Excellency, the colo- 
nel prompting, had done certain things 
which, if the outcries of the other party 
were any proof, were very queer things 
indeed for a governor to do; but even 
Colonel Rosselyn could have done noth- 
ing with Governor Magruder in this mat- 
ter. So at least it began to be feared by 
Mr. Fanthorp. He looked at last, argu- 
ment being exhausted, steadily at his dis- 
tinguished companion. He was nothing 
but a big boy, this executive of a great 
State, rosy-faced, careless, ready for al- 
most anything. His eyes grasped and 
held those of Mr. Fanthorp in return, 
black and beady as those of a ferret, 
with the same magnetic attention to, 
and sincere interest in, all the lawyer 
had to say which characterized him al- 
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ways. And yet there was a certain some- 
thing which had suddenly arisen to the 
surface out of the shallow depths of Gev- 
ernor Magruder, a something out of the 
inmost heart of theman, which astonished 
the governor as much as it did Mr. Fan- 
thorp—which the one was as unable to 
resist asthe other. The homely little 
lawyer had never envied the other his 
towering height and good looks as he 
did now. 

“Rosselyn has got me into many a 
snap,” the governor said at last, ‘and 
Ino more thinking about it than a fool. 
But I’m not going to be such a fool where 
she is concerned. Of my own mind I 
should no more have thought of marry- 
ing such a woman than I should have 
thought of the moon, As if such a wo- 
man ought to marry a man like me! 
If I have lived all my life on the fron- 
tier, I’m a gentleman; and I won't! You 
talked about my honor being pledged. 
It’s my honor, I thank you, and it’s all 
on the other side.” | 

The lawyer had nothing to do but, 
under his breath, to curse the mulish- 
ness of the other; and only those of us 
who know how a mule can be—and gen- 
erally is—cursed, can say how profane 
profanity may get to be. 

The men were nearing the camp, and 
Mr. Fanthorp was desperate. “ Gover- 
nor Magruder,” he said in a low tone, 
“the lady is soon to be my sister and 
the general is an old man. If you back 
out I will kill you.” 

“Kill ahead!" the other replied al- 
most joyously. “Didn’t I say I wish 
that centipede had bit me? I would as 
lief you killed me. as any other vermin. 
Kill away! I’m willing.” And His Ex- 
cellency looked at his foe with the frank 
eyes of a boy. 

Mr. Fanthorp was greatly perplexed. 
“Governor Magruder,” he said at last, 
reining in his horse and looking the other 
full in the face, “you do not love Miss 
Zeo Buttolph. Why not say so at once ?”’ 

“You are a liar, sir!’ said’ the other. 
It was spoken in at once the lowest and 
steadiest of tones, and as the governor 
said it he shifted the reins of his horse 
to his left hand, his right hand going 
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instinctively to his belt for his revolver. 
Grasping that, and ready for any result 
natural and inevitable, he slowly and 
deliberately repeated, “You are a liar, 
sir, and you know it. Not love her! 
not love that woman! Look here, you! 
I love that woman as awoman never was 
loved before. You know how I’ve been 
raised, and you know I never knew, I 
never could know, what love was until 
I knew her. She is as much an angel 
as my mother in heaven is. I love her,” 
the man said with his soul in his tones 
and eyes, ‘as people ought to love God!” 

“And yet,” the other said, devouring 
his wrath, “you don’t want to marry 
her ?”” 

“Marry her?” The words were the 
almost whispered expression, they were 
so low, of his suppressed wrath. ‘Marry 
her? You now I want to marry herten 
thousand times more than you can want 
me to doit. Marry? Asif she ought to 
marry such a fellowasI am! Can’tyou 
understand? Itis because I do love her 
I am not scoundrel enough to do it.” 

The swarthy little lawyer was, gen- 
erally, like that much gunpowder to an 
insult, and it had not been merely his 
own self-interest which had restrained 
him: it was the evident child-like sin- 
cerity of the other. Nothing remained 
but to ride silently into camp. 

“I wouldn’t have said you were lying,” 
Governor Magruder remarked as they 
came to the wagons which surrounded 
and barricaded the camp against any 
possible effort of the Indians during the 
night to stampede the horses gathered 
within —“ would not have said it if I 
didn’t know that you know it as well 
as Ido. You should not have made be- 
lieve you thought I didn’t love her. I 
do wish,” he added, and louder than was 
judicious now that they were in hearing 
of others—‘ do.wish that all the slaves in 
the South, men and particularly women, 
were in the bottom of the Red Sea, and 
mine undermost! Take care of your- 
self, Fanthorp, and good-night.” 

The reader will search in vain, how- 
ever, for any statement of this tenor 
among the many state papers issued by 
Governor Magruder, Colonel Rosselyn 
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assisting, nor, in fact, will he find a syl- 
lable of the sort among the speeches 
made by His Excellency, Colonel Ros- 
selyn accompanying him to Washing- 
ton, after he entered Congress—the ex- 
act reverse, in fine—but what is here 
written is none the less true for all that. 

It was the morning after the return 
of the governor and Mr. Fanthorp from 
their hunting. Zeo had slept so well the 
night before, the day was so clear and 
bright, her heart was so settled and sure, 
that when the governor made his usual 
morning visit the young girl advanced to 
meet him, extending her hand to him in 
greeting with such a joyous modesty, and 
she was so sweet and beautiful, that His 
Excellency gave yesterday to the dogs. 
He could not exist without her — he 
would— 

“Tam so glad to see you, governor!” 
she said after the salutations were ended. 
“T wanted to tell you something.” 

No man living could listen so well, 
and she began talking of Salt St. Jerome, 
and then of the fever, and then they were 
talking before she knew it about Mr. 
Venable. She had got a letter from this 
gentleman, she told him, and she told 
some of the terrible incidents narrated 
in it of the pestilence which was desola- 
ting the city. She had certainly caught 
the fever, her eyes sparkled so as she 
talked. Mr. Venable had hardly al- 
luded to himself in his letter, and this 
left her that much the more to say of 
him. The tall, genial, athletic son of 
Nature stood listening. The universe 
had ceased to exist except in the dark, 
deep, pure eyes lifted to his, and he 
knew now that he was standing there 
to be shot, yet could not wish himself 
away. 

“I should be so glad if you knew Mr. 
Venable!’ she said. “Oh, governor, you 
would like him so much!’ and the glow 
upon her face passed into pallor, for the 
shot had struck, and both knew it was 
all over. Who can say how far the re- 
lentings of her woman’s heart would 
have carried her the next moment? The 
other had suddenly become ashen from 
his mortal wound, but he slowly lifted 
her hand to his bearded lip, and without 
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a word was gone. Could it have been 
from her own eyes? for when she looked 
at her hand a tear had fallen upon it! 

There was a good deal of surprise 
through the State when the marriage, 
months afterward, of Miss Zenobia But- 
tolph to Mr. Venable was announced. 
People attempted to joke His Excellen- 
cy in regard to it, but somehow never 
said out after they began all they had 
intended to say to him. 

As to Mr. Fanthorp, he was exceeding- 
ly surpriséd when he learned that Gov- 
ernor Magruder was thought to have 
addressed his sister-in-law. ‘Governor 
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Magruder?” he would say. “Come now, 
you don’t mean Old Ugly? No, sir: a 
joke’s a joke, but that never was thought 
of by any one. The governor is a gen- 
tleman, but, bless me! you know what a 
scamp he has been. Oh no: that never 
would have done—no, sir!” 

The governor is now one of the most 
popular members of Congress. For what 
anybody knows, he may be President 
some day, yet he has never married, 
and there are a good many of us who 
do not think he ever will marry. But 
there is no telling. 

WILLIAM M. BAKER. 





‘A MEMORY OF GUSTAVE COURBET. 


“ A ND you have known all that great 
artist-world of the Second Empire, 
Monsieur Courbet? Quel bonheur!” 

The gentle old painter smiled, laid 
aside his long pipe and answered, “ Ma- 
demoiselle, I have known all that Paris 
has produced of great men and women 
since ’48. I knew George Sand: Dumas 
pére was my intimate friend. I loved 
him, but hisson— Bah! Do you know 
what the father used to say of him? 
‘Alexandre est un idiot.’ Poor Dumas! 
We lived together one summer at Trou- 
ville, and he, as you know, prided him- 
self on his ability to cook. We used to 
cook oysters, and always quarrelled over 
them; and Dumas would have his way, 
and generally burned them to a crisp. 
Poor Dumas!” 

Poor gentle old Courbet! I can only 
think of him there on the dusky terrace 
under the linden trees, with the blossoms 
falling on his gray head and mighty 
shoulders, making of him some old syl- 
van god, some satyr or Silenus, and the 
moonlight bringing his genial face, with 
the great sympathy of genius written upon 
it, into full relief. The air was sweet with 
the linden fragrance and the breath of 
the rose-hedges. Before us vineyards 





sloped to the lake-shore, faint-scented 
with the half-formed fruit. Graceful white- 
winged barks glided by against the heavy 
lowering shapes of the Savoy mountains, 
above which, in the luminous heavens, 
the round full moon stood sentinel. 

A worthy setting for the massive shape 
of the painter—typical of that gentler 
side of his nature that made him love 
all living things, and caused him to step 
aside that he might not crush the poorest 
little worm along the path of that sweet 
Swiss garden. A strange and pleasant 
sight, to behold the man whose name 
was execrated by thousands for the de- 
structive principle it represented, calling 
the sparrows about him from the trees 
and passing his after-dinner hour in 
feeding them with the bread he carried 
for them in the depths of his great pockets. 
They gathered confidingly at his feet, flut- 
tered about his gray head, and now and 
then went so far as to dart greedily at 
his outstretched hand. 

A worthy spot, that village of La Tour 
de Peilz, for the background of the clos- 
ing chapter ofan artist’s life. Itlies low 
on Lake Leman, with the gray towers of 
its hoary castle rising above the poplar 
trees of the shore, with old carved houses 
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overhanging the water that have vines 
and bright flowers climbing over their 
gabled windows, and gay pleasure-boats 
moored ‘in the little harbor. Along the 
one street brown-faced women sit knit- 
ting on their thresholds, and the white 
doves flutter down from the eaves and 
drink at the village fountain among the 
vine-dressers coming from the near vine- 
yards with their baskets strapped on their 
shoulders, and the old washerwomen, in 
bell petticoats and broad bell-crowned 
hats, chattering over their toil. At the 
door of the little café the men, honest 
and heavy-eyed, sit in their blouses with 
the amber beer foaming before them. 
Behind the village rises the pointed 
tower of the small church against the 
outlined mountain-crests, shrouded in a 
green vine garment. Under it runs an 
archway full of blue shadows, framing 
in the hillside landscape, and near by, 
across the old flower-grown moat, in a 
cheerful space blossoming with roses and 
lilies and the dear common flowers of the 
poor, lie the dead vine-dressers and peas- 
ant maidens in prim, straight rows, se- 


date and rigid even in their last narrow 


beds. Thence thevine-country stretches 
out over the uplands, past the gray cas- 
tles and manors, until it reaches the 
chalets and rich pastures of the moun- 
tain-side. 

Often at noon the old painter would 
rest before the door of the little café, tak- 
ing his beer with the peasants. Some- 
times through the cloud of smoke one 
could see his great shape bent over the 
billiard-table inside, playing against the 
blue-frocked farmers who had stopped 
on their way from market, the roll of 
the balls and the painter’s voice raised 
in some old student-ballad mingling with 
the cheerful morning noises of the village. 

Courbet was a realist in his life as in 
his art, and loved to surround himself 
with the types of humanity which he had 
reproduced on his canvases. It was as 
though some instinct of warning that 
his day of creation was drawing to a 
close led him to bring himself once more 
face to face with the primitive conditions 
ofexistence. His relation to the peasant- 
life around him was like that of some old 
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Teniers or Matsys. As he passed along 
the shore-avenue, with his great canvases 
on his back and his long pipe in his 
mouth, the vine-dressers would look up 
from their leafy bowers and call, with 
their harsh, kindly accent, “Bonjour, 
M’sieu’ Courbet!’’ and he would return 
their salutations with a certain sumptuous 
laisser-aller as of a sovereign of the peo- 
ple who knew their allegiance secure. 

He might have learned that royal re- 
ceptiveness of his there in Paris, in the 
days of his youth, when he and his mates 
tore up the stones from the pavement be- 
hind the barricades to fling at the troops, 
or in the time of submission and quiet 
when they met in the cabarets to nurse 
their wrath against the state and find 
their inspiration in the sturdy human 
shapes, the picturesque, lawless pleas- 
ures, the color and light and shadow, 
of the people’s life. I think of him as 
the leader of a group of young men 
of genius, strong, active, saturated with 
sense of beauty; filled with the divine 
impulse of creation; scorning to cringe 
to the world; holding themselves aloof 
from the patronage of the great; hating 
the sordid prosperity and narrow life 
of the bourgeois and the tyrannous su- 
premacy of caste; holding art and re- 
publicanism as synonymous; glorifying 
the poor, the simple, the oppressed, the 
down-trodden. They were men to whom 
their art was not a thing apart from the 
interests of the people, but a motive- 
power, the living incarnation of a na- 
tion’s hopes and fears and joys; and 
who, in studying the humanity of the 
streets and the cellars and the garrets, 
gained the strong conviction, the resist- 
less impulse, that made of them the ex- 
ponents and arbitrators of a country’s 
destiny ;—men like Régnault, who typi- 
fied the fougue, the hot blood, the mad- 
ness of creation of art-youth, or Millet, 
the patient, simple, believing soul, who 
might stand for the peasant marrow of 
the great nation’s shape. 

Why is it the art-utterance of France 
should be the most potent in the world 
but that it comes loud and clear and 
strong from the soul of the people? And 
what truth does it enfold but the one that 
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wherever an artist would be great he 
must cast aside all thought of class or 
distinction and paint humanity broadly 
and truly? 

This art-rectitude was the fundamental 
principle of Gustave Courbet’s political 
creed. It was no caprice, no paroxysm 
of rage, that swept him on to his posi- 
tion in the Commune. He had all his 
life been a bitter enemy of the impe- 
rial dynasty. He refused the Legion of 
Honor at the emperor’s hands. At one 
time Napoleon III. expressed a desire to 
purchase a work of Courbet exhibited in 
the Salon. “Je ne vends pas mes ta- 
bleaux 4 un Napoléon”’ (“I do not sell 
my pictures to a Napoleon”’), said the 
proud republican to the commissioner 
of the throne. 

Think of the incendiary element typi- 
fied by the great painter, the subtle force 
radiating from his magnetic presence, 
creeping through the schools, the cabarets, 
the garrets across the Seine—wherever 
young men of genius, restless, gloomy, 
worked and dreamed and bided their 
time among the starving ouvriers and the 
desperate revellers of the Quartier. He 
might stand for that'powerful, dangerous 
motive - force of youth and genius and 
aspiration and poverty and despair to 
which Balzac gave the generic name of 
La Bohéme, and which Napoleon I., rec- 
ognizing its importance as an element of 
the state, utilized, strengthened, encour- 
aged, reduced from chaos to order, exalt- 
ed to high places and bound in chains 
of love and allegiance to himself; but 
which Napoleon III. neglected and op- 
pressed in the vainglory of his pinch- 
beck magnificence, and saw not the fa- 
tal undercurrent of discontent and spec- 
ulation growing ever stronger and darker 
beneath the thin transparent surface of 
the Empire's splendor. 

The thought of the Vend6me Column 
had always been as a nightmare of art to 
the proud, rebellious soul of the painter. 
Many of his associates can tell how he 
had often spoken to them of his longing 
to annihilate the great gaunt shape with 
its triumphant bronze emperor braving 
the heavens, I can picture him leaving 


his companions at night in the lighted 
Vor. XXI.—40 
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café to steal out into the darkness of the 
Place and grope about the black shaft, 
meditating on the inevitable day of ret- 
ribution, the fall of the Empire and the 
fall of'the hated column—hated as work . 
of art and as political monument. 

Think of the proud triumph of the 
painter as he stood there on the Place 
listening to the shrieking of the strained 
ropes, the whistling of the parted upper 
air, the rush of the great tottering bronze, 
the final crash, the chaos of sound and 
shape! One might believe that hence- 
forth the noise of rushing bombs and 
paving-stones would have haunted his 
ears; that before his eyes would have 
danced shapes of fire and blood; that 
his life for ever after would have been 
a demon-dance of memory ; that groans 
and cries for mercy and wounded men 
and dead would have made a carnival 
of blood in the old Communist’s soul, 
hurling it on in a wild delirium and mad- 
ness into the great solvent of eternity. 

I wondered if no regret for that glori- 
ous stormy past ever flashed through the 
genial philosophy of his exile-life on those 
summer afternoons when he sat there in 
the courtyard of the manor sipping his 
coffee with the old Swiss pastor and his 
wife. It was a bit of genre, filled with 
the naive, demure poesy of the French 
interiors or one of Balzac’s studies of 
provincial life. A quaint group — ma- 
dame, the mistress of the house, smiling, 
suave, with the old-time courtesy of her 
Gascon origin, in her brown stuff dress, 
with a knot of her dear red nasturtiums 
on her ample bosom; monsieur in his 
broad hat and clerical suit of black, be- 
nign and kindly, who was wont to pace 
the rose-lined garden with his hands be- 
hind him, meditating the sermons he was 
to preach to his hard-eyed, honest flock 
there in the little church under the vines; 
a disciple of Courbet who had followed 
him from Paris, a man with the innocent 
eyes and the heart of a child, who in- 
fused into his canvases some unfathoma- 
ble quality of repose and rest, some deep- 
hearted insight into Nature, that must 
have carried messages of peace to many 
a jaded soul sick unto death among the 
hot, noisy pavements of Paris; Courbet 
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himself, with his sleeves rolled up to the 
elbow, his broad collar turned away from 
his throat, panting with the heat, but still 
clinging to his pipe, and now and then 
rousing himself from his luxurious re- 
pose into a Titanic roar of laughter at 
some speech of his merry old host. The 
near fountain, bedded among its roses, 
plashed in friendly rhythm, and a stray 
dog dropped in now and then from the 
highway to be fed and caressed by the 
old painter. 

Sometimes we toiled on at dawn across 
the dewy vineyards to the uplands, where 
the grass grew long and rich, and the 
white narcissus starred the pastures, and 
the air was sweet with the scent of the 
Alpine roses brought by the wind from 
the mountain-paths, where the great soft- 
eyed cattle lifted their heads as we pass- 
ed, gazing at us in wonder, and from the 
open doors of the chalets the-grave, kind- 
ly peasants called to us a “Bon voyage!” 
and bade us enter to warm ourselves at 
their great fires or taste the milk of their 
herds. It was always Courbet at whose 
call the gentle cows came to be stroked. 
It was with him that the peasants talked 
longest and laughed most gayly. All na- 
tures of pure and simple texture, dwell- 
ing alone with the earth and the sky, 
were drawn to his great open soul. As 
we toiled on through the rugged gorges, 
where the fir trees stood dark and erect 
or mighty buttresses of stone rose gray 
against the sky, we often lost sight of the 
painter until a sudden turn in the moun- 
tain-path showed him perched on some 
rocky pinnacle under his great white um- 
brella, with his canvas set up before 
him. 

There he sat for hours, catching the 
broad effects of light and shadow of the 
mountain - side, the weird, half- human 
trees, the stern massive rocks. He gave 
a character to the landscape that reflect- 
ed his personal consciousness — some- 
thing fantastic and mocking, Titanic and 
rebellious, enforced repose and sudden 
wild outbursts of grand defiance. These 
latter days of his seem to have brought 
him close to Nature’s heart. After the 
toil and weariness of the world, in which 
he had studied and reproduced human- 





ity, he sought refuge in the calm, imper- 
sonal universality of Nature. It was in 
this mood that he painted the Castle of 
Chillon—an autumn aspect, the gray 
walls full of hopelessness and despair, 
relieved by brown tones whose very 
warmth renders the ground-color more 
desolate ; the surrounding trees a mass 
of yellow, as of sunshine paled and gone; 
the rich harmonious color full of the long- 
ing and numb agony of an imprisoned 
soul. The loneliness and unconscious 
sorrow of the exile lurk in the powerful 
knife-strokes. What strength and vigor, 
what breadth of color and sweep of form, 
are in those careless touches of the palette- 
knife, his favorite instrument of expres- 
sion! He could brook no slow conven- 
tional methods, no traditions of the art- 
schools, no furtive, timid brush-strokes. 
The hot blood and fiery strength of the 
Communist made him cast aside with 
contempt the effeminate tool of the 
academies. 

Brooding over this brilliant, colorful 
life, with its deep-toned, harmonious con- 
trasts, its otf broad and consistent as 
the heart of a nation, I cannot but re- 
member how we were wont to gather on 
the shore of the lake where the idle barks, 
outlined against the crimson clouds above 
the Jura, were waiting to bear us out on to 
the rosy water-space. The snow-moun- 
tains of the Rhone Valley were aglow 
with the sunset. The painter lounged 
in the little trellised arbor, discoursing 
of politics with the old Swiss gossips 
who had strolled in from the neigh- 
boring villa for a friendly pipe. 

Anon he would break forth into some 
old ballad—of the three lovely prin- 
cesses who sat and span under a gold- 
en apple tree, or of the gay young de- 
moiselle who, loving a poor young man, 
married a rich old one, and cried out to 
the king to proclaim death to all old hus- 
bands: 

J’irais vendre sa peau a Paris, 
J’épouserais le jeune aussi. 
Tra! la! la! pour rire! 
With what wild glee the merry words 
rolled out through the scented twilight 
on the husky voice of the painter! He 
had carried these gay little chansons from 
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his childhood in the old Franche-Comté 
to the noise and struggle of Paris—had 
sung them in the cabarets, in the studios, 
in the death - struggles of the ramparts 
and the weary waiting of the prisons. 


Tra! la! la! pour rire! 


Had he met death with the laughing re- 
frain on his lips, it would have been but 
in harmony with his life—the gay smile 
and the broken heart, the tender kindly 
voice and the pent-up tears behind it. 
Before we pushed off from the shore 
we would call to him: ‘ Monsieur Cour- 
bet, will you not come with us?’ He 
would shake his gray head and answer, 
“Non, mes enfants. Je suis trop vieux. 
Amusez vous!” Some light - hearted 
French student, who had come down 
from Paris to be near the master, would 
say softly, ‘“Voyez! Is it not like that 
picture of Gleyre—Les J/lusions perdues 
—in the Lausanne Gallery? We are the 
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troop of youths and maidens, gay and 
joyous, starting out in our flower-wreath- 
ed boat in the sunset brightness. . Cour- 
bet is the old philosopher, sad-eyed and 
weary, who sits in the shadow on the 
shore and watches our departure, and 
mourns for the lost. days of his youth 
and his dead companions. They have 
all left him : wife, child, friend, are gone, 
and he is left alone.” 

And now he lies there in the little 
Swiss village—lies, I hope and trust, in 
the little churchyard among the roses 
at the foot of the vine-slopes. The spar- 
rows will chirp about his grave, and the 
people will tell their children of him as 
time goes on. And in the days to come, 
dear old master, wreaths of the. sweet 
mountain - pansies and forget - me - nots 
shall be laid on thy tomb by one who 
can now only, with many tears, place at 
thy feet this memory of thy gentle, kind- 
ly presence. CHARLOTTE ADAMS. 


\ 





OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 


AMONG THE CREMATIONISTS. 


HAPPENED to be in Washington, a 
little town among the hills of Western 
Pennsylvania, the day after the crema- 
tion there of Mrs. Pitman. The drowsy 
village was kept in a ferment by noisy re- 
porters, who were telegraphing columns 
about a matter which might have been 
described in two lines. The shoving of 
a body into an egg-shaped clay retort 
heated to a white heat, and shutting it 
up until only three or four pounds of 
white lime remained, was as simple and 
quiet a business, after all, as the lower- 
ing of a coffin into its last resting-place 
and shovelling the earth down on to it. 
The effect upon the townsfolk of this 
return to heathenism, as they called it, 
was a much more curious study than 
the details of the burning. Among the 
families in these western counties there 
is a clean strain of Scotch-Irish blood. 





We, the good folk who have it, usually 
wear our sharp, unpleasant virtues as 
porcupines their quills: people of easier, 
flabbier temperament are forced, I am 
afraid, to the other side of the road, to 
see if Vice is not more agreeable. Our 
faces are all set heavenward, travelling 
along that well-worn cast-iron track once 
laid for us through the quagmires of the 
world by stout old John Knox. Wecon- 
fess we have a grim satisfaction in know- 
ing that the rest of mankind, who are 
not on our track, will be damned. We 
have, too, the intense antipathy of our 
race to novelty. The Chinaman sets up 
the bones of his ancestors in his house 
and prays to them: the Scotch-Irishman 
sets up the ideas of his over his religion, 
his manners, his politics, even his kitch- 
en, and worships them, his own brain in 
the dust. Propose to him a new path to 
the stable which will save him time and 
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labor, and he will quarrel with you for 
days before he will walk in it, raising a 
dozen lions in the road; and propose to 
him a new creed, a change in his ancient 
formula, and he holds you accursed— 
Anathema maranatha! The whole uni- 
verse was knitted for him by John Knox 
into an inexorable machine. Disturb a 
detail, sing a hymn instead of a psalm, 
and all creation trembles. 

The mere fact that he and his “for- 
bears” have lived in any given town 
makes of it sacred property. It is the 
table-land of the world. Strangers are 
eyed askance. No birth, wealth or tal- 
ent can make them the peers of the “old 
settlers:’’ because they are strangers they 
are necessarily of inferior clay, most prob- 
ably swindlers or infidels. Not that the 
old settlers claim for their village any 
especial beauty or comfort. It is theirs: 
that is enough. They have the calm 
complacency of dwellers on a mountain- 
peak. Without are dogs, uncircumcised, 
idolaters. 

It is easy to picture the reception which 
cremation, a practice undoubtedly bor- 
rowed from paganism, met from this 
class of orthodox Washington county 
people, particularly when introduced, as 
it was, with the accompaniments of fe- 
male Magians from the East, mummied 
barons, the Theosophic Society, and Col- 
onel Olcott as high priest. 

At first, they contemptuously ignored 
the whole affair: the fact that their hith- 
erto obscure village had attained a mo- 
mentary worldwide notoriety did not 
movethem. They went calmly on their 
usual way to prayer-meeting or to the 
sewing - circle, scarcely glancing up to 
the hill from whence rose the black wisp 
of smoke from Doctor Le Moyne’s fur- 
nace. Now that the second cremation 
has taken place, and others are threat- 
ened, they think it worth while to inter- 
fere, and have introduced a bill into the 
legislature to make the burning of the 
dead an indictable offence, punishable 
with fines and imprisonment. “ All right- 
minded people,” they say, “regard it as 
inhuman, wicked and unchristian.” 

Familiarity, however, is the surest foe 
to prejudice; and outside of this bigoted 





class there is a large body of cultured 
and enlightened people in Washington 
county who look upon the new method 
with patience, interest and, in some cases, 
even with approval. Doctor Le Moyne 
did much to commend it to decent peo- 
ple when he shut out the reporters. He 
has received many applications, which 
he was compelled to refuse, for the use 
of his crematory from men and women 
belonging to the gentler, more reservedi 
classes, provided the burning of their 
dead could be performed in absolute 
secrecy. The public, indeed, seem to 
have an insufficient idea of the extent 
to which a preference for this swift, clean 
mode of disposal of the dead has gained 
ground in this country. 


When we look the matter straight in _ 


the face—which we are all loath to do, 
of course—there is, after all, much more 
to appeal to our poetic sensibilities in 
this pure, fiery return of the body back 
to Nature than in the slow corruption 


of the wormy bed. But then poets and. 


mourners for ages have been hiding the 
real grave under fair sad fancies: it is 
not easy to give them all up and take 
a few pounds of lime in a paper box, 
ready for expressage, instead. 

Doctor Le Moyne, who is a man of 
culture and exceptional original force, 
has shown no knowledge of policy what- 
ever, nor paid the slightest deference to 
the needs of human nature, in introdu- 
cing his reform tothe public. He point- 
ed out, with hard logic, the absurdity of 
costly funerals, the contemptible trap- 
pings of sham woe, the disease and 
death entailed upon the living by close- 
crowded cemeteries: then he offered his 
retort as a speedy, innoxious, cheap sub- 
stitute for the coffin and the grave. Now, 
the disposal of our dead is not, with most 
of us, a matter of drainage or cost or pub- 
lic health: it isa matter of feeling. 

The cremationists might surely burn 
as scientifically and hygienically, and at 
the same time satisfy the requirements 
of ordinary feeling, and thereby show 
their wisdom ; just as the Roman Church 
does when she permits her religious wo- 
men to wear a costume and give them- 
selves a fantastic name, What the 
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Church wants is work, and she knows 
the work will be more hearty and effec- 
tive for the drapery of romance in name 
and costume. The shrewd man is not 
he who despises the weaknesses of 
human nature, but he who uses them. 

This cremation-furnace at Washing- 
ton is apparently purposely designed to 
take from the bestowal of the dead all 
solemnity or sacredness. The week 
after Mrs. Pitman’s incineration I vis- 
ited the building. It was a dark, driz- 
zly day, and the wheels of the carriage 
sank up to the hub in yellow clay as we 
drove up the hill at the end of the village. 
On the top is the crematory, a square lit- 
tle brick building surrounded by trees, 
which in summer would have given 
some pretence of softness and calm to 
the scene, but now waved black and 
bare in the raw wind AA little yard en- 
closed by a paling; then a square wait- 
ing-room, the floor bare, a stove, one or 
two chairs, on the floor the lid of a 
coffin; instead of the ancient dusky 
columbarium, with the urns in niches 
on the lofty walls, a modern bookcase 
intended for the same purpose, its glass 


doors lined with gilt wall-paper. The in- 
side apartment looked like a corner out 
of an iron-factory : there were the brick 
furnace, the coke-bin, iron scrapers, etc. 
piled against the wall, the floor covered 


with ashes and plaster. The furnace is 
apparently perfectly adapted to its pur- 
pose. The retort is heated by flues which 
encircle it; the escaping gases are re- 
turned to the fire below; hence the ope- 
ration is totally odorless if the body is 
completely enveloped in linen soaked in 
alum, which answers for the ‘“‘salaman- 
der’s wool” recommended by old Sir 
Thomas Browne. 

It is Doctor Le Moyne’s theory that 
these furnaces should be built as cheap- 
ly as possible, to bring them within the 
reach of the poorer classes. Nothing 
could be more sound than his reason- 
ing: nothing can be surer than that the 
poorer classes will be the last to avail 
themselves of it. Death is horrible fer 
sé,and weak human nature to the end 
of time will try to drape and mask and 
make beautiful the eternal waiting skel- 
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eton. Why should the cremationists ob- 
stinately make it more hideous? They 
propose, I hear, to build furnaces at Cin- 
cinnati and other points. They must be 
made attractive. Prejudice is the enemy 
they must overcome, and prejudice never 
will be taken by the throat in this rough 
fashion. 

The strongest hold which the grave 
has upon us is the vague, unchristian 
belief that each of us hides, in spite of 
reason or religion, that our dead are 
there. While the willows wave and 
the “crickets chirp for them an even- 
ing mass,” they wait for us there in some 
intangible shape: they sleep, and some 
day will awake from that sleep to meet 
us in the likeness that we knew. 

If, when we committed them to the 
flames, they could utterly vanish, we 
would build up some subtle fancy that 
they had returned invisibly to Nature. 
But these four pounds of glittering, solid 
bones above ground! Who can fancy 


| that they sleep or wait for us? Good, 


rational Christians ought to separate the 
soul from the body which was so familiar 
and dear to us. But who does it? 

R. H. D. 


REALITY VERSUS POETRY. 


IT is interesting sometimes to compare 
the real scene of a poem with that which 
presented itself to the poet’s imagination. 
Every one who has read Campbell’s Ger- 
trude of Wyoming must have been struck 
(in spite of its beauty and music) with a 
sense of the ludicrous. Imagine a Penn- 
sylvania frontier-valley where “Andalu- . 
sian sarabands chant to many a native 
roundelay,” which numbers among its in- 
habitants “the crocodile” and the “con- 
dor of the rock,” and where “the happy 
shepherd swains had naught to do but 
feed their flocks on green declivities,”’ 
allowing the deer to ‘‘ unhunted seek the 
woods and wilderness again”! After this 
it is not surprising that “there might you 
the flamingo see, disporting like a meteor 
on the lakes;”’ nor even that the young 
frontierswomen were in the habit of read- 
ing ‘‘Shakespeare’s self’’ and conversing 
with savages who talked learnedly about 
the “genii of the white man’s heaven.” 
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One might look for almost anything or 
any conduct in such a place. 

I recall another instance of inspiration 
slightly missing its mark. Among Whit- 
tier’s ante-bellum pieces few have more 
spirit and swing than Le Marais des 
Cygnes. It is the story of a border- 
raid from Missouri into Kansas, and the 
slaughter of the prisoners taken. But 
evidently the name misled the poet. We 
read that the victims were 

By the whirlwind of murder 

Swooped up and swept on 
To the low reedy fen-lands, 
The marsh of the swan ; 
and farther on we find again— 
The reeds of the swan’s marsh, 

Whose bloom is of blood. 
But the Marais des Cygnes is not a 
marsh at all in that part of its course, 
but a small river with steep wooded 
banks, so that the scene and. descrip- 
tion would not have been in accord even 
if the massacre had taken place near the 
water. In point of fact, however, the raid- 
ers followed the stream up, across the 
State line, to the little village of Trad- 
ing-Post (which already has the most 
quaint Old-Worldly look of anything at 
the West), captured it by a sudden dash, 
and then hurried obliquely back across 
country, stopping at every farm-house to 
seize its male inmates, whom they car- 
ried with them. At last they were thwart- 
ed by a daring and powerful blacksmith 
named Snyder, and in revenge shot their 
-_prisoners down near the top of a high 
ridge of hills. I went over the whole 
ground with one of the sufferers, who 
escaped by feigning death. Curiously 
enough, even some of the most ordinary 
details of the poem had happened not to 
fit. The lines 


A blush as of roses 
Where rose never grew, 

found a queer commentary in several 
blossoming clumps of that flower grow- 
ing on the very spot. 

Black steed of the prairie 
had rather an amusing sound when one 
considered the number of farms then in 


view, several of which dated back to the 
time of the raid, and the improbability 
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that any rational wild horse would climb 
to the top of that very unprairie -like 
ridge. 

Of course the value of the poem or of 
the poet is not affected by these very 
natural discrepancies. But it may be as 
well to point them out in the interest of 
correct minor history. W. H. B. 


THE THEATRES OF PARIS. 

To write of Paris without mentioning 
its theatres is wellnigh an impossibility ; 
for the drama enjoys there a degree of 
importance which it is far from possessing 
in any other city in the world. Not only 
are its artistic qualities more striking, but 
its influence pervades every phase and 
section of Parisian life. It intermeddles 
with politics, it preaches morals or incul- 
cates immorality, it is the lever for the 
overthrow of abuses, the glass of fash- 
ion and the mould of style. 

Paris is certainly the city that possesses 
the most theatres of any in the world. 
Over forty regular theatres are establish- 
ed within her limits, to say nothing of the 
seventeen suburban ones, whose functions 
are irregular, and which give from one to 
three representations per week. There 
is not a suburban quarter of Paris that 
does not possess one or more of these lit- 
tle supplementary establishments. Two 
of them —the theatre of Belleville and 
that of Montmartre—enjoy a certain de- 
gree of importance. They are both un- 
der the direction of a single manager, a 
woman of considerable energy and busi- 
ness qualifications. She has organized 
two troupes — one for comedy and the 
other for tragedy, or, rather, one for the 
legitimate drama and the other for the 
lighter and gayer pieces of the reper- 
toire. These troupes alternate between 
her two houses. When Belleville wea- 
ries of weeping, Melpomene emigrates 
to Montmartre to give place to Thalia, 
and wice versa. The pieces that are 
played at these theatres are usually of 
the very highest order. Any great suc- 
cess at one of the leading houses of Pa- 
ris is sure to find its way to the suburbs 
sooner or later. These suburban houses 
form valuable aids to the French drama 
by furnishing a training-school for young 
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actors in addition to that supplied by the 
Conservatoire. Many of the leading per- 
formers at the first-class theatres of Paris 
took there their first lessons in the art of 
acting. Among these may be cited the 
names of Joumard, late of the Comédie 
Francaise, Héléne Petit of the Odéon, 


Delannoy and Parade of the Vaude- | 


ville, and Angéle Moreau of the Porte 
St. Martin. 

Unless produced with all the talent and 
all the resources of one of the great sub- 
ventioned theatres, the comedies of Mo- 
ligre and the tragedies of Corneille fail 
utterly to attract. When, in 1864, the 
liberty of the theatres was proclaimed— 
namely, permission to any of the minor 
theatres to produce the classic drama, 
a privilege heretofore restricted to the 
Comédie Frangaise and the Odéon—a 
wail arose from the critics, who declared 
that henceforth. the occupation of the 
classic theatres was gone. Their fears 
proved to be without foundation: peo- 
ple did not care to see Moliére and Cor- 
neille played otherwise than by first- 
class performers, and the few attempts 
that were made to produce their pieces 
at the smaller houses only resulted in 
disastrous failure. 

Five of the Parisian theatres enjoy a 
subvention from the government—name- 
ly, the Grand Opéra (one hundred and six- 
ty thousand dollars), the Comédie Fran- 
¢aise (forty-eight thousand), the Opéra 
Comique (twenty-eight thousand ), the 
Théatre Lyrique (twenty thousand), and 
the Odéon (twelve thousand). Besides 
these sums, the directors of these theatres 
pay no rent, as the buildings belong to the 
state and are allotted to them rent free. 
In return, these theatres are obliged to 
conform to a number of conditions. They 
must perform pieces from the ancient 
repertoire a certain number of times, 
they must remain open for a stipulated 
period during the year, and they must 
on no account depart from the peculiar 
form of dramatic art of which each the- 
atre.is the representative. Thus, the 
Grand Opéra by its “cahier des charges” 
is obliged to give three new works every 
year, whereof two at least must be operas 
in five acts; and the Comédie Francaise 
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and the Odéon must represent once a 
week some one of the dramas of the 
classic repertoire. This last condition 
was found peculiarly onerous by the 
management of the latter theatre dur- 
ing the long and triumphant run of Les 
Danicheffs. 

Butthe most loudly-complained against 
of all the governmental exactions is the 
tax known as “le droit des pauvres.” 
Under the stern bidding of the law every 
theatrical manager in Paris must pay over 
twelve per cent. of his gross receipts to 
the fund known as that of “L’Assistance 
Publique.” To make sure that no fraud 
is committed against their rights, the di- 
rectors of that fund have an employé of 
their own stationed at the box-office of 
every theatre in Paris, whose duty it is to 
note to a fraction the amount of money 
that is paid in every evening and the 
number of tickets for secured seats that 
are handed over. This onerous tax dates 
from the later years of the reign of Louis 
XIV., when that monarch, old, soured 
and tired of pleasure, was completely 
under the dominion of Madame de 
Maintenon and of the priests. The 
establishment of “le droit des pauvres” 
was due to the influence of the latter, the 
clergy in all countries having ever been 
the foe of the theatre. The struggles 
against this exaction on the part of the 
managers have been long and vehement, 
but have hitherto proved unavailing. In 
vain have those managers who have suc- 
cumbed to the pressure of pecuniary em- 
barrassment set forth the hardships of 
their position, proving their point by 
quoting from their books. The author- 
ities turn a deaf ear to their complaints, 
So rigorously is the collection of this tax 
imposed that it is not remitted even in 
the case of performances given for the 
benefit of any special class of sufferers. 
Not long ago a party of American ladies 
and gentlemen got up a performance of 
amateur theatricals for the benefit of the 
American Charitable Fund of Paris. The 
performance was neither advertised nor 
placarded, nor were any tickets sold at 
the door. Moreover, the intercession of 
the American minister was invoked in 
order to obtain a remission of this vex- 
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atious tax. It was all of no use: all that 
was conceded was a diminution in the 
amount of percentage demanded and 
the absence of the customary official 
who keeps watch over the receipts, the 
word of the projector of the entertain- 
ment being accepted as to the sum ac- 
tually taken in. 

The receipts from this tax are paid 
over to the Hospital Fund. They amount 
to about four hundred thousand dollars 
annually. In former days this percentage 
was collected directly from the theatre- 
goer. In every theatre two box - offices 
were established, in one of which you 
bought your ticket and in the other you 
paid your poor-tax. After a while the 
extra office was abolished, and the watch- 
ful official of the Assistance Publique 
takes its place. Therefore, the author- 
ities argue that this tax does not come 
out of the pockets of the managers, but 
out of those of the spectators, the price 
of tickets having been raised proportion- 
ately to meet this demand. This is prob- 
ably the case. But it is hard for a man- 
ager who, like M. Vizentini, has lost three 
hundred thousand francs in two years, 
and in the same period of time has paid 
over four hundred thousand francs to the 
Assistance Publique, to comprehend why 
it is that he was forced to part with the 
sum that would have saved him from 
bankruptcy and put something in his 
pocket besides. 

The arrangements for the accommo- 
dation of the public in the Parisian the- 
atres are of the most primitive kind. The 
seats are usually very uncomfortable, and 
the boxes at the sides are so arranged 
that one half of their inmates only can 
see anything of the stage. The appli- 
ances for ventilation can scarcely be said 
to exist, and the air toward the middle 
of the evening becomes fairly stifling 
from its heat and impurity. There are 
no cloak-rooms provided, as there are in 
all first-class theatres in America : wraps 
must be placed in charge of the ouvreuse, 
who either straps them up in a bundle 
and lays them on a bench, or suspends 
them from pegs along the walls of the 
lobby, receivirig for her trouble from ten 
to twenty cents, according to the number 
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of articles deposited. Even the Grand 
Opéra has no cloak-rooms. Then your 
programme is not provided for you, but 
must be purchased, four cents being 
charged for the little theatrical news- 
paper that contains it. Some of the 
evening papers, such as La France, pub- 
lish the programmes of the amusements 


‘of the evening in full, thus taking the 


place of L’ Entr’acte and L’ Orchestre. 

On the other hand, the arrangements 
for supplying refreshments are unusually 
elaborate and satisfactory. Not only may 
ices, coffee, claret, lemonade, syrup and 
water and other light refreshments be ob- 
tained at the buffet, but the visitor to the 
Opéra or the Comédie Frangaise can stop 
at one of the first-class confectioners on 
the Boulevards, leave an order for bon- 
bons or iced fruits, giving the number of 
his box, and have his purchase brought 
to him by a liveried servant during the 
first entr’acte. 

There is one point respecting which 
too high praise cannot be given to the 
organizers of the business departments 
of the Parisian theatres; and that is the 
arrangements for the prevention and the 
extinguishing of fires. By law every the- 
atre must possess a large reservoir of 
water under the roof, and this reservoir 
is under the surveillance of the police 
and must be kept constantly filled. So 
rigorously is this rule enforced that when 
the reservoir of the Grand Opéra could 
not be filled a year ago, owing to an ac- 
cident which had happened to the pipes 
conveying the waters of the Vanne to 
Paris, a special permit from the prefect 
of police was needed in order that the 
representations might proceed; nor was 
this permit granted without doubling the 
usual force of firemen. For every Pa- 
risian theatre must have its fire-brigade 
on duty at every representation, number- 
ing from three to twelve men according 
to the size of the house and the dimen- 
sions of the stage. -During the whole 
course of the performance they are on 
the watch at the side-scenes. As soon 
as any additional group of lights or any 
inflammable draperies are put up they 
place buckets full of water near the spot, 
to be ready in case of accident. More- 
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over, every theatre has its. branch-pipes 
connecting with powerful water-mains. 
No scenery can be stored in the house, 
according to law, beyond that required 
for two evenings’ representations. These 
precautions have not, it is true, prevent- 
ed several of these establishments from 
being destroyed by fire, but they have 
sufficed to hinder such a catastrophe 
from occurring during a representation. 
No such horrible tragedies as those of 
Richmond and of Brooklyn sully the 
dramatic annals of Paris. 

The moral influence of the drama in Pa- 
ris has been much exaggerated. There, 
as elsewhere, its mission has been to hold 
the mirror up to Nature, not to alter Na- 
ture at its pleasure. The opera bouffe and 
the courtesan drama were the growth of 
the corruption of the Second Empire, and 
did nothing to increase it. Even its sat- 
ires on the follies of the day are often 
used as pretexts for increasing these fol- 
lies. For instance, during the reign of 
crinoline the Gymnase produced a play 
called Les Totleties Tapageuses, intend- 
ed to ridicule the distended skirts of the 
prevailing fashion, wherein the leading 
actress wore a gown of portentous di- 
mensions. The vast expanse of her toi- 
lette charmed instead of disgusting the 
feminine element among the spectators : 
the dress was admired, borrowed and 
copied, and became the rage. So, too, 
when Sardou attempted to satirize the 
exaggerated and extravagant styles of 
the later years of the Empire: the dresses 
worn by the female members of his Fa- 
mille Benotton merely set the fashion for 
new eccentricities and. extravagancies. 
But the influence of the French stage 
upon dress and fashion is incontestable. 
The long drooping braids that-were so 
much in vogue some years ago were 
copied from the coiffure of Mademoiselle 
Marie Cico as Eurydice in the grand re- 
vival of Orphée aux Enfers, and the 
graceful Bartet scarf that was so pop- 
ular last spring was first seen on the 
shoulders of the charming actress of that 
name when she played Desirée Delo- 
belle in Fromont Feune et Risler Aine. 
So thoroughly is this fact understood that 
it is not an uncommon occurrence for an 
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actress of beauty and talent at one of 
the leading theatres to receive a hand- 
some gratuity. for wearing and display- 
ing some new. ornament or article of 
dress which the designer is anxious to 
bring into fashion. 

In a political point of view also the 
Parisian stage exercises no despicable 
degree of influence. The Second Em- 
pire understood that fully when it caused 
an infinite series of military dramas to be 
produced, all setting forth the victories 
and the greatness of the First Napoleon 
and the heroic deeds of the French army 
at the Crimea and in Austria. But Mex- 
ico and Sedan ont changé tout cela : mil- 
itary spectacles are out of fashion. The 
quasi - political drama is now the rage, 
the hits in such pieces as Dora and Les 
Bourgeois de Pont-Arcy being keenly ap- 
preciated. And the French public are 
always very thoroughly alive to any 
speech or incident in a play or opera 
which may be twisted into an allusion to 


“the political events of the moment. Wit- 


ness the shower of hisses which short- 
ly after the 16th of May greeted that 
point in Offenbach’s Madame 1’ Archiduc 
where one of the characters speaks of 
his “receipt for getting rid of an obnox- 
ious ministry,” and the pointed signif- 
icance given by the applause and the 
gestures of the audience at the Comédie 
Frangaise to certain speeches in the Bar- 
ber of Seville during the same period, 
when the Duc de Broglie chanced to 
be present in one of the proscenium- 
boxes. L. H. H. 


THE UNVEILING OF A PRINCE. 


THE fact is being gradually and ju- 
diciously introduced to the mind of the 
British people that they were living, dur- 
ing the greater part of Victoria’s married 
life, under personal government, that the 
system steadily strengthened itself up to 
the day of Prince Albert’s death, and that 
had he lived till now he would have been 
as truly and fixedly the ruler of England 
as Bismarck is of Prussia. With a very 
proper regard for the prejudices of the 
people, the publication of the records 
and documents going distinctly and be- 
yond peradventure to prove the exist- 
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ence of this state of things was withheld 
for ten years, and proceeds slowly. Vol- 
ume follows volume at long intervals. 
Each is allowed time to get itself mark- 
ed, learned and inwardly digested before 
the next is launched; and there is a very 
perceptible exercise of forethought in se- 
lecting a fit season for each issue. The 
uncertainties of the public temper are 
consulted in regard to the best oppor- 
tunity for placing the book upon the 
counter, with a tact as far above that 
of the ordinary bookseller or bookmaker 
as the subject excels that of most books 
in importance. 

There have been many conjunctures 
since 1863 in which the popularity of 
the queen would have been seriously 
imperilled by the production of docu- 
mentary proof of the overweening prom- 
inence she gave her consort in the polit- 
ical control of the kingdom. The latest 
volume comes out, accordingly, in the 
midst of the Eastern imbroglio, when 


the same popular passion is aroused that* 


the prince is shown to have been in full 
sympathy with in 1854-56. Letters are 
printed showing how he labored to dis- 
abuse Leopold of Belgium of the idea 
that the proposed crusade against the 
czar was quixotic and unreasonable ; 
how he kept Napoleon III. up to the 
mark at the same time that he over- 
came that potentate’s conceit of going 
in person to the Crimea and leading the 
combined army in one grand sensation- 
al, and of course triumphant, assault 
upon Sebastopol; and how he bullied 
the king of Prussia for not joining Eng- 
land and France in attacking his power- 
ful neighbor. Had he lived till now, loy- 
al readers are left to infer, British iron- 
clads would have entered the Bosphorus 
and swept the Black Sea a year ago, and 
instead of Bulgaria’s becoming a Russian 
appendage with a port on the A¢gean Sea, 
the Caucasus would have been redeem- 
ed, Nicolaieff and Odessa destroyed, and 
the whole southern shore of the Danube 
made to smile under the sway of the 
Bachi Bazouks. As a clincher to such 
a conclusion, they are assured that he 
was the author of the plan on which the 
British army has been reorganized, and 





that he was equally well informed and 
vigilant in naval matters. What would 
he not then have accomplished with the 
regenerated army and a fleet of iron- 
clads, any one of which would have 
been a match for all the liners sent to 
the Black Sea in 1854? 

It appears difficult to over-estimate the 
influence the prince would have wielded 
in the affairs of the empire had his life 
continued. He would have enjoyed the 
advantage often remarked upon as being 
possessed by any monarch, however con- 
stitutionally restricted, who accumulates, 
through a long reign, the combined ex- 
perience of many successive ministers, 
and who in consequence, granted av- 
erage intelligence, should learn to excel 
them all in the art of governing. Of his 
capacity to use this advantage profitably 
he gave indisputable evidence. He was 
always learning, and did not lack will and 
ability to turn his acquirements to account. 
He went to England a stripling full of 
the bureaucratic and autocratic ideas of 
German politics. In a new atmosphere 
he found very soon that he would have 
to dismiss these prepossessions or re- 
main a cipher. The latter result was 
no part of his plans. So he relaxed in 
his attention to the maxims of his conti- 
nental mentors, Leopold and Stockmar, 
and turned to those of British states- 
men, This conversion, astonishing to 
the neighbors of his youth, thencefor- 
ward proceeded without check. We may 
add that it was without any very warm 
encouragement from the English people. 
These, traditionally jealous of the im- 
ported spouses of their monarchs, look- 
ed askance on the tall young Coburg, 
and endeavored to confine his duties 
strictly to the palace. He felt keenly 
the refusal to grant him the dignity of 
king-consort. It was a wholesome dis- 
appointment. It helped him to appre- 
ciate and measure the sentiment he would 
have to conciliate. He resolved that he 
would learn torule, even though he should 
havetorulein secret. He humored pop- 
ular prejudice by cautiously abstaining 
from political topics in his innumerable 
public speeches at cattle-shows, corner- 
stone-layings, etc. But his pen made up 
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for the silence of his tongue. He in- 
stalled himself as the queen’s “confi- 
dential secretary,”’ and insisted on see- 
ing all documents she could properly 
see, and being kept au fait of the inner- 
- most movements of the administration. 
Palmerston objected to this, but with all 
his popularity was compelled to submit. 
Other ministers yielded with little or no 
demur. The “silent father of our kings 
to be” became practically, though de- 
nied the title, as much of a king as they 
are like to prove, and more of one than 
theoretically they ought to be. The Or- 
leans principle, that “the king reigns, but 
does not govern,” was reversed in his 
case. He governed, but his reign was 


assiduously made imperceptible. 


WANTED! A JOB AT BUTCHERING. 
Wua~AT is the use of a new toy unless 
one can go to work at once to amuse 
one’s self with it, whatever the results to 
others? Such is the familiar argument 
of a boy. The more destructive and 
mischievous the plaything the better. 
The chance that it will be annoying to 
the rest of the household, break grand- 
ma’s spectacles, endanger brother's eyes, 
set sister’s skirts on fire, singe Ponto or 
set each particular-hair of Tabby on end, 
lends to it a zest naught else can give. 
Grown-up boys are exactly like their 
juniors. They are able to put a better 
logical face on their fun; and that is 
their sole advantage. Given a great dis- 
covery peculiarly adapted to promote the 
slaughter of soldiers and sailors and oth- 
erwise add to the sum of human misery, 
science and the fine Christian object of 
shortening and simplifying wars evident- 
ly require that it should be got into ope- 
ration at the earliest practicable moment. 
The noblest motives of philanthropy 
unite in seconding such a demand. 
The warriors of the present quarter- 
century by land and sea, but especially 
by land, have been in luck in the matter 
of new devices. Rifled and breech-load- 
ing cannon, steam, iron-clads, electricity 
and torpedoes have combined in a won- 
derful degree to excite their curiosity and 
fire their professional enthusiasm. The 
one desideratum, of a great naval war 
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to test the merits of these novelties, has 
been denied them. They await with the 
utmost impatience the arrival of such an 
opportunity. While waiting for it their 
own ingenuity and that of the lay in- 
ventors devoted to their cause has not 
been idle. Theory has been constantly 
and warmly assisted by experiment in 
preparing new material for practice. A 
very respectable patent-office could be 
filled and kept busy with the incessant 
succession of contrivances for hurrying 
our friends the enemy into another and 
a better world. All that is wanted now 
is to set this museum of murder agoing. 
A rattling war on the high seas and along 
all the coasts of civilization, the sinking 
of fleets in so many seconds by the watch, 
the manceuvring of submarine gunboats 
without any crews, and the rapid transit 
through the air of ten-thousand-ton ves- 
sels with crews of a thousand men each 
by aid of subaqueous teasers of one pat- 
tern or another, is the next thing in order. 
Many a projector and many an admiral 
would cheerfully interject an aspiration 
for such an event into his Sunday litany.- 
Meanwhile, such crumbs of comfort as . 
small wars and local combats on a small 
scale are gladly availed of. The United 
States, as usual foremost in invention, 
were in this instance first in. supplying 
a testing occasion. Up to 1861 no ship 
of war had ever been blown up by a tor- 
pedo, and there had been no battle of 
iron-clads. At the end of four years the 
monitor and the ram had had their bap- 
tism of fire, and become fixed facts. 
Twenty - five Federal and one Confed- 
erate vessel had been destroyed or dis- 
abled by torpedoes. Then came the 
Austro-Italian sea-fight at Lissa, where 
the iron-clad had rather the worst of it. 
In 1870 the torpedo had its say, expres- 
sive though silent. The French fleet, 
wholly unresisted in deep water, lay 
checkmated off the mouths of the Ger- 
man harbofs. The breakers on “the wild 
and stormy steep” were nothing to the 
slumbering terrors that paved the bot- 
tom. The burghers of Bremen, Ham- 
burg and Lubeck smoked their meer- 
schaums calmly amid their bales of rich 
merchandise, guaranteed by the cheap in- 
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surance of a few hundredweight of gun- 
powder tossed into the water—that ele- 
ment of all others most fatal to gunpow- 
der. Still, all this was small business. 
At last came the war between Russia 
and Turkey, which was expected to pro- 
duce something grand, catastrophic and 
decisive. Turkey had seven iron-clads 
in the Danube, and a number outside. 
Russia was understood—for she is not 
communicative as to her preparations— 
to have had a smaller force of the same 
craft in her Black Sea ports, which were 
also protected with torpedoes. The Turk- 
ish fleet assailed no harbor successfully, 
and the Danube was well cleaned of her 
monitors by their pigmy foes: five are 
known to have been destroyed. The 
first of these came to her end in a way 
that would be ridiculous were it not so 
tragic. Three or four Russian boats car- 





rying torpedoes went openly to her side. 
All but one were sunk or swamped. 
That one quietly sent a diver beneath 
the keel of the Turk and affixed a petard. 
Then, returning leisurely to the left bank 
of the river, the ends of a couple of wires 
were brought together, and three hundred 
of the faithful were projected into the air. 
This was a rough and clumsy method of 
taking the offensive on the part of the tor- 
pedo, and available only against a clumsy 
foe. It has since been more neatly em- 
ployedonthesame field. Asa defensive 
appliance it served the Russians well on 
the Danube, none of their crossings hav- 
ing been effectively attacked. In the 
event of another Anglo-Russian war we 
may anticipate far more striking results, 
but few people will be sorry to see the 
experiment indefinitely adjourned. 
E. C. B. 
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Life and Times of Thomas Becket. By 
James Anthony Froude, M. A. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

Mr. Froude’s peculiar powers are this time 
exerted upon a character his estimate of whom 
does not much vary from that formed by pre- 
vious historians. What novelty the book has 
depends, therefore, rather on method and 
treatment than on its conclusions. It was 
suggested, he tells us, by the bringing to 
light of new materials; and these, of course, 
he knows how to use effectively. Another 
motive appears to have been supplied, as his 
opening words lead us to believe, by the dis- 
position shown of late years by High Church- 
men to refurbish the martyr-crown of Becket 
and make it shine as a labarum in the fore- 
front of their crusade. His combativeness 
was aroused by this: it furnished him with 
a mission. He consequently drags out the 
remains of St. Thomas, and executes over 
them a graceful and triumphant war-dance, 
so deftly that we can fancy some of the high- 
and-dry divines themselves mechanically and 
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unwittingly sliding into his steps and treading 
his highly irreverent measure. 

It is not very easy, indeed, to see how 
Becket can be identified with any particu- 
lar cause, school of thought or class of men. 
He was not a representative, man: his indi- 
viduality was overpowering. He was never 
able to act for any length of time with any 
of the great interests and authorities, polit- 
ical and ecclesiastical, of his day. What he 
fought for was his own power and elevation. 
Men and bodies of men who promoted that 
end commanded his support. It was given 
to Henry II. so long as that king sustained 
him in high office. As chancellor he re- 
pressed the Church from undue encroach- 








ment on the Crown. Only when, in middle . 


life, he received promotion to the primacy, 
and then thought he could do better by 
transferring his whole weight to the side of 
the Church, did he assail the king his patron. 
His age was at that time forty-four—a late 
period of life for beginning the work of a 
self-sacrificing reformer and apostle. For 
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such a part he was never, young or old, in 
any way fitted. To self-control he was a 
stranger. Inability to subdue his temper 
and his desires was a constant cause of fail- 
ure in his schemes. Self-command ahd 
moderation of tone and bearing would have 
averted destruction from him at the very last 
moment, and prolonged his life for the bene- 
fit of any good and desirable purpose he may 
have proposed to himself. His quarrel with 
Henry was only a counterpart of those he 
maintained with every one else who hesi- 
tated at submission to his will. He was al- 
ways at daggers drawn with his fellow-bish- 
ops, the ministers of the Holy See and the 
pope—not at the same time with all of them, 
_ but with all in turn as his wilfulness and 
arrogance forced them into opposition. His 
two or three confidential associates sustained 
him under chronic protest. They were, as 
his correspondence shows, perpetually warn- 
ing and objecting, while it was much for him 
to do to stoop even to the pretence of taking 
their earnest and reiterated advice. This 
lack of judgment, balance and tact prevent- 
ed his making the most of the tremendous 
forces he had at command in the superstition 
of the English people, the French king’s hos- 
tility to Henry, and the pope’s natural sym- 
pathy with an effort to aggrandize the Church. 
The weapon of excommunication he handled 
in a clumsy way, bell, book and candle re- 
coiling upon the furious arm that brandished 
them; the support of France he was unable 
to utilize without affronting the national jeal- 
ousies of his own compatriots; and no pope 
seemed able effectually to aid him. Had he. 
responded to the loud outcry among all ranks 
in England for reform of the vices and abuses 
that placed the clergy morally at the bottom 
instead of at the head of society, the popular- 
ity so gained would have made him more for- 
midable to Henry. But he did nothing of the 
sort. He weakened his cause by identifying 
it and himself with the sins of his order. Fail- 
ing to prove his right to rule by doing good, 
he did not rise above the level of an ordinary 
agitator, and as such would have figured in 
history had he died quietly in his bed. 
Was it superstition or policy that dictated 
the ostentatious penance of Henry II.? Mr. 
Froude, with all his admiration for the king, 
rather leans to the least complimentary solu- 
tion. To us the circumstances seem to point 
the other way. To put on a hair shirt, ac- 
cept some perfunctory blows of a scourge, 
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stand some hours in dust and ashes and 
give some lands and treasure to the shrine, . 
was a cheap way of closing accounts with 
a lifelong worry and rehabilitating himself 
with the people and the Church. Becket he 
knew and understood thoroughly, and could 
not possibly have endowed with the attri- 
butes of saintship. It was not to St. Thomas 
that he addressed his vigil, nor his interces- 
sion it was devoted to securing. The astute 
Norman fixed his eye through the open ca- 
thedral-doors, over the heads of the gaping 
mob who thronged them, on Ireland and 
Normandy in revolt, Scotland an invader, 
France also openly hostile, and domestic 
troubles clamorous for correction. The hours 
spent so piously at Canterbury were fruitful 
of politic counsel, and were instantly follow- 
ed by triumphant action. Nor does this imply, 
necessarily, that Henry was above the delu- 
sions of his day. Doubtless he shared them 
at the same time that he humored and used 
them. But his prostration was to the future 
of his realm, and not to a dead man whom 
personally he despised. 

Our author strips his hero—or rather his 
victim— of such features of the picturesque 
as it has been usual to allow the Canterbury 
saint. The A’ prefix he utterly ignores, the 
miracles he notices as meagrely as he well 
could, and the pretty legend of the Sara- 
cen mother he ruthlessly explodes: Dame 
Becket was a Cockney and a Christian. A 
like fate is dealt out to the legends which 
decorate the childhood of the saint, and he 
stands before us a tall, hard-headed English- 
man, fond of his own way and his own pleas- 
ures, and with few Latin traits about him but 
his creed, which was the universal one of his 
day. The Teutonic races do not shine in ha- 
giology. They do not “grow” Loyolas. Lu- 
ther and Becket were both failures as ascetics 
and enthusiasts. We find it impossible to 
consider them purely or predominantly in 
that character. We have to take them as 
men all of a piece with the average practi- 
cal, earthly life around them, and governed 
by motives never wholly celestial even to 
their own apprehension or that of those 
among whom they lived. It is anything but 
certain that Becket in the nineteenth century 
would have been a cleric at all, so many 
other arenas more suited to his qualities and 
more promising to his ambition would have 
lain open to him. He could have brawled 
to better advantage outside the pale of the 
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Church, and would have found available 
grievances more abundant. His actual se- 
lection of a path helps to illustrate for us the 
mental and political condition of his era. He 
thus becomes valuable to us as a light, useful 
now if baleful then. It is a short and vivid 
flash —thick darkness before and behind. 
The melée between the sword, the crosier 
and the wand of civil office went on for cen- 
turies following as for centuries previous, the 
two former having it all the time mostly their 
own way. There were, however, no more 
native saints. Becket was the last of them, 
and thus constitutes something of a resting- 
point. Two centuries later his shrine had 
sunk, in Chaucer’s verse, to a song, but an- 
other century or two had still to pass before 
the rule of intelligence in Church and State 
became more than a song. Mr. Froude is 
surely mistaken in supposing that a man who 
shone chiefly by his efforts to prevent that 
consummation can have become in this day 
of light the exemplar of any body of lead- 
ing men. 


Pottery: How it is Made, etc. By G. W. 


Nichols. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 
Hand-book of Ceramic Art. By M.S. Lock- 


wood. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


In the “ceramic craze” of the day we 
possess, let us hope, something far more 
durable and valuable than the ordinary pop- 
ular fancies which come and go. It has both 
an artistic and an economic basis, and thus a 
double guarantee of duration or of substan- 
tial results. Fleeting fashions do not usually 
deal with so ponderous an industry as that 
which consumes annually two hundred and 
sixty-five thousand tons of kaolin from 
Eastern New Jersey, a hundred and sixty 
thousand from the shore of the Mississippi 
above Cairo and below St. Louis, and half 
as much more from Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Indiana and other States; to say nothing of 
the immeasurable mass of coarser clays dug 
up all over the Union and passed through 
one or another kind of kiln into all forms 
of pottery and terra-cotta. When taste and 
enthusiasm take hold of our tea-cups, our 
pitchers, our chimney-piece, the lintel above 
us and the threshold we cross, and under- 
take to shape and color the common mate- 
rial employed for these into decorations wor- 
thy to hang among our pictures and stand 
among our statues, the effort deserves and 
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commands all possible encouragement. It 
is a new Renaissance. Beauty springs again 
out of the ground, and, hand in hand with 
Utility, invades the inmost corners of our 
homes. 

The two little books named at the head 
of this are modest though bright and clever 
specimens of a copious bibliography, all fresh 
and modern, devoted to the vast and many- 
sided subject of burnt clay. This is remark- 
able, considering that it is one of the oldest 
subjects of human concern. Clay hardened 
by the sun or fire must have held the earliest 
food the “cooking animal’ cooked. We 
kick up Indian potsherds from the prairie- 
grass, we dig them from the burial - mounds 
and we exhume them from the undated re- 
mains in the swamps and fastnesses of Yu- 
catan. In the Old World their quantity and 
antiquity are yet more astonishing. Ninety 
feet deep in the delta of the Nile, deeper in . 
the Swiss lakes, in the kitchen-middings of 
Scandinavia, the bogs of Ireland, under pre- 
historic lava in the Greek islands, and under 
fifty feet of ruin in the Troad, Etruria and 
Mycenz, they are almost as ubiquitous as 
the earth of which they are made. But these 
‘finds’? are not potsherds only. The funeral 
customs of ancient races were fortunately such 
as to preserve for us in perfection a great deal 
of their choicest handiwork in this as in other 
kinds. The tombs of Greece and Italy have 
yielded forty thousand vases, our highest mod- 
els in form and ornamentation; and the num- 
ber is constantly being added to, never more 
rapidly than in the past three or four years. 
The best of them were long ago engraved, 
and many have been reproduced with more 
or less success. But the originals have been 
generally secluded in museums and cabinets, 
their fragility and want of portability deny- 
ing them to the universal eye. Of late, in- 
ternational exhibitions have brought them 
out, and, aided by the photograph, have 
placed: them, together with the finest fictile 
productions of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, within reach of all. 

Other causes aid in bringing about the new 
outbreak of emulation and experiment. The 
age has an advantage in material. Porcelain 
was unknown to the artists of ancient Europe, 
the fabrication of it outside of Japan and Chi- 
na being now little over a century old. The 
peculiar clay employed in it was hardly known 
to exist in America two generations ago. 
Chemistry is every day furnishing new com- 
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binations in body, glaze and color, so that it 
may be already alleged that in no direction 
is the embodiment of esthetics less obstruct- 
ed by mechanical difficulties. Mineral pig- 
ments capable of standing fire cover the whole 
range of tints. Modelling is of course easy, 
clay having been always the sculptor’s ve- 
hicle. There seems no reason, therefore, 
why the chisel and the brush should not at 
length join hands on a common ground, and 
canvas and marble blend in “ biscuit,” with 
a resulting product indestructible except to 
the blow of violence. 

Circumstances in this country appear high- 
ly to favor ceramics both as an art and an 
industry. The consumption of earthenware 
is very great, as are the facilities for its man- 
ufacture in every grade. On the large scale 
the cost of fuel becomes an item of import- 
ance, and that is lower here than in Europe. 
The higher price of labor with us is less a 
consideration than in most other branches 
of manufacture. So far as popular taste goes, 
the foundation is at least as good as in Eu- 
rope, and a higher average of decorative 
merit probably attainable, even though we 
may not yet aspire to rivalry in works of the 
very first class. Art-schools have been bare- 
ly introduced. They will accomplish won- 
ders if they only prove as successful as they 
have done in Europe. Amateur designers 
are quite numerous. Ladies especially in 
many of our towns will show you plaques 
or vases done with their own pencil at home 
and sent to the furnace to be fired and fixed. 
Much of the finer work in coloring and 
modelling is especially suited to the fem- 
inine touch, and offers woman one of the 
few fields she can confidently claim as her 
own. Schools of design will infuse sound 
principles of line and color, without regard 
to the whimsies of the connoisseurs in pot- 
tery, the mass of whom are governed in their 
preferences more by the rarity of the article 
or its meeting some arbitrary requirement 
than by its real beauty or merit in execution, 
and who, as absurd now as in the days of 
Pope, fly into raptures over a squat and din- 
gy Chinese vessel if only its surface is over- 
spread with the delicious “ crackle?’ we have 
all seen to grow upon the bottom of the ma- 
ternal teapot with the brews and bruises of 
years. Perhaps we over-estimate the propor- 
tion of these mere technicists; and in justice 
we must say even of them that they help to 
keep the subject alive and expose it to the 
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better light others are able to shed upon 
it. 


On Actors and the Art of Acting. By George 
New York: Henry Holt 


Henry Lewes. 

& Co. 

The title of this volume might lead one to 
expect an elaborate treatise, instead of a col- 
lection of desultory criticisms, published orig- 
inally at long intervals, and reprinted for the 
most part without additions, and with no 
thread of connection to justify the division 
into “ chapters,” which is nevertheless adopt- 
ed. Such unity as is to be found in the book, 
apart from the limitations imposed by the sub- 
ject, must proceed from the application, more 
or less apparent, in particular criticisms, of 
the author’s conceptions of acting as an art, 
as indicated rather than clearly set forth in 
occasional remarks. He speaks justly of the 
worthlessness of ordinary dramatic criticism, 
arising from “the non-recognition of the dif- 
ficulties of the art’ and of “the conditions 
under which the artist produces his effect.” 
In this respect the actor is at a greater disad- 
vantage than the painter or the musician : not 
only is the ordinary critic destitute of the 
technical knowledge requisite for an author- 
itative judgment, but he has no suspicion of 
the technical nature of the study and skill 
that can alone enable an actor, however great 
his natural powers, to embody his concep- 
tions. We are apt to regard a dramatic per- 
formance as an attempt to reproduce reality, 
instead of an idealized representation like a 
picture or a‘piece of statuary. But, though 
ignorance or misconception of this kind may 
vitiate much of our criticism, it is nevertheless 
true that the impression made by an actor on 
the mass of his audience affords a sufficient 
test of his power. He, above all other artists, 
appeals to the multitude: it is his business to 
move them, and if he fails to do so he cannot 
fall back on the judgment of a select few. 
Good acting and bad acting are never con- 
founded when they are seen side by side: if 
the latter is applauded, it is in the absence of 
the former. Genius, if not instantly appre- 
ciated, is more sure of recognition than in 
any other art, and popularity gained by mere 
charlatanism is more limited and shorter lived. 

Mr. Lewes’s recollections of the English 
stage go back to Edmund Kean, whose looks 
and gestures and thrilling voice are, he tells 
us, still as vivid in his memory as if they 
were sensations of yesterday. What he tells 
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us of the intensity of passion and pathos, as 
well as of the defects, of this “ incomparably 
the greatest actor” he has ever seen, accord 
too closely with the descriptions which Haz- 
litt and Procter have left us to demand par- 
ticular notice. Though he was but a boy at 
the time, and Kean had already declined from 
the splendid but brief maturity of his powers, 
his judgment might be open to question if it 
were not so fully confirmed by other testi- 
mony, and if the general tone of his criti- 
cisms were not singularly free from the kind 
of enthusiasm that begets illusions. That he 
is no Jaudator temporis acti is proved by his 
pronouncing Salvini’s Othello, “ though in cer- 
tain passages manifestly inferior” to Kean’s, 
“as a whole of more sustained excellence.” 
His criticism of the great Italian tragedian 
is one of the best and most interesting in the 
volume, and presents a strong contrast to all 
others that have appeared either in England 
or America. He dismisses the question wheth- 
er Salvini’s conception of Othello is correct as 
one not of artistic skill but of insight, which 
cannot therefore be reduced to definite and 
intelligible principles, but fluctuates with per- 
sonal taste and experience, complicated by 
traditional views, and only in rare cases ca- 
pable of being fortified by reference to indis- 
putable indications of the text. ‘No actor is 
to be blamed for not presenting your con- 
ception of Hamlet, Othello or Macbeth.” 
Holding these views, he treats lightly the 
objections to the “ business” in the fifth act, 
even while he condemns the whole perform- 
ance of that act as “underfelt and overact- 
ed.” In the rest of the performance he finds 
occasion only for ardent praise, and he closes 
his analysis of the acting in the great. scene 
of the third act-—the “test act” as he else- 
where calls it—by asserting that, though Kean 
was tremendous in this passage, Salvini sur- 
passed him. Yet he is not blind to the de- 
ficiency of pathos which is the great lack in 
Salvini’s acting. “There are,” as Mr. Lewes 
truly says, “no tears in his voice.” Those 
who contradict this view are accustomed to 
cite the dying scene in La Morte Civile, but 
the impression produced by that wonderful 
piece of acting arises, in truth, not from the 
exhibition of strong and profound sensibility, 
but from the consummate skill with which 
the physical changes produced by the slow- 
ly-tightening grasp of death are presented. 

Mr. Lewes’s judgment on Macready, as 
« only a man of talent, but of talent so mark- 
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ed and individual that it approaches very near 
to genius,” as “ having few rivals in tender- 
ness,” and as standing “at an immeasurable 
height”? compared with any later English 
tragedian, seems to us just, and his criticism 
of particular performances in the main cor- 
rect, though we should rate Macready’s Ham- 
let higher and his Lear lower than Mr. Lewes 
does. Charles Kean, Fechter and Ristori, 
Farren, Charles Mathews and the Keeleys, 
are other names in regard to which we can 
test his criticisms by our. own recollections, 
and all that he says in regard to these actors 
appears to us thoroughly true and discrim- 
inative. Frédéric Lemaitre, whom he esti- 
mates much less highly than Dickens did, is 
the only other actor who is criticised in de- 
tail, but there are chapters on ‘ Shakespeare 
as Actor and Critic,’ on “ Natural Acting,” 
on “The Drama in Paris,’’ “The Drama in 
Germany”? and “The Drama in Spain,” 
which, if less interesting than the others, 
will repay reading. 
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